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[The  Letters  with  an  asterisk  before  the  number 
are  new  Letters.] 


LETTER  CXLVIII. 


FROM  MADAME  DE  SEVIGNE  TO  MADAME  DE  GRIGNAN. 


The  Rooks,  Sunday,  Nov.  1,  1671. 

Jf  the  first  letter  of  Coulanges’s,  which  was  lost,  was 
like  the  other  three,  I  could  absolutely  civ  for  vexation; 
for  no  one  can  write  better :  you  make  a  little  dialogue 
between  you  that  is  worth  all  that  can  be  said  in  the  com¬ 
mon  way,  each  throws  in  his  part  so  pleasantly.  With 
regard  to  you,  my  dear  child,  I  understand  you  per¬ 
fectly,  when  you  consent  that  Coulanges  should  set  out 
to-morrow,  rather  than  stay  with  you  all  his  life-time. 
You  dread  that  kind  of  eternity,  as  I  dread  going  in  a 
litter  with  any  one  :  there  is  only  one  person  in  the 
world  with  whom  I  would  consent  to  go ;  I  shall  not 
tell  you  who.  I  am  very  glad  to  be  acquainted  with 
Jacquemarre  and  Marguerite *.  I  fancy  myself  with 

*  The  two  figures  are  so  called  that  strike  the  hours  on  the  clock  in 
the  steeple  at  Lambesc. 
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you  all,  and  think  I  see  you  and  Coulnnges.  I  hope 
to  alter  your  dress  when  I  get  to  Grignan,  and  to  make 
you  quite  smart :  but  no  more  pregnancies,  my  dear 
Grignan,  I  affectionately  conjure  you ;  have  some  pity 
on  your  charming  wife,  and  let  her  lie,  like  good  fal¬ 
low-ground,  tor  a  while ;  promise  me  but  this,  and  I 
will  love  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  I  can  easily 
guess,  my  dear  child,  what  your  apprehensions  were  in 
the  fear  of  losing  your  chief  president ;  your  imagina¬ 
tion  goes  too  fast,  for  there  is  no  danger;  mine  too 
plays  me  the  same  tricks  every  moment :  I  fancy  all 
that  is  dear  or  good  to  me  is  on  the  point  of  being  torn 
from  me  for  ever,  and  my  heart  is  filled  with  such  bit¬ 
ter  pangs,  that  if  they  were  as  lasting  as  they  are  vio¬ 
lent,  I  should  sink  under  them.  On  these  occasions, 
we  should  call  to  our  assistance  an  entire  resignation  to 
the  dispensations  and  will  of  God.  Does  not  M.  Nicole 
expatiate  admirably  on  that  subject?  I  am  quite  in 
raptures  with  him  :  I  never  met  with  his  equal.  It  is 
true,  the  indifference  he  requires  of  us  about  worldly 
esteem  or  censure,  demands  more  than  human  perfec¬ 
tion.  I  am  less  capable  than  any  one  of  entering 
into  his  opinion  here,  at  least  in  practice;  yet  it  is  still 
a  pleasure  to  meditate  with  him  on  the  subject,  and  to 
reflect  properly  on  the  vanity  of  being  affected  with 
pleasure  or  concern  for  such  a  bubble;  perhaps,  from 
being  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  arguments,  we  may 
in  time  make  use  of  them  on  some  certain  occasion. 
In  short,  it  is  a  real  treasure  to  have  so  good  a  mirror 
in  which  to  view  the  weakness  and  impotence  of  our 
own  hearts,  however  we  may  act.  M.  d’Andilli  is  no 
less  charmed  than  ourselves  with  this  excellent  work. 

M.  de  Coulanges  has  won  your  money,  you  say  ;  but 
surely  you  had  laughing  enough  for  it.  Nothing  can 
equal  w7hat  he  wrote  to  his  wife.  I  do  not  think  I  shall 
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part  with  him  this  winter,  I  shall  be  so  happy  to  con- 
verse  with  a  man  who  has  seen  and  admired  you  so 
lately:  as  for  Adhemar,  since  he  is  a  wicked  creature, 
I  will  turn  him  out  of  doors  :  to  be  sure,  he  has  a  regi¬ 
ment,  and  may  enter  by  force.  I  am  told  that  this  regi¬ 
ment  is  an  agreeable  distinction ;  but  is  it  not  ruinous 
likewise?  What  I  like  best  in  it,  is  the  king’s  remem¬ 
bering  Adhemar  in  his  absence  ;  would  to  God  he  may 
remember  his  elder  brother  too,  since  he  can  go  as  far 
as  Sweden  in  search  of  faithful  servants*. 

I  love  the  coadjutor  for  loving  me  so  long :  chevalier 
Adhemar,  approach,  that  I  may  embrace  you:  I  am 
strangely  attached  to  these  Grignans :  it  will  be  long 
before  M.  Nicole’s  book  will  produce  such  fine  effects 
in  me  as  it  has  done  in  M.  de  Grignan.  I  have  ties  on 
all  sides ;  but  there  is  one  in  particular  that  I  feel  in  my 
very  marrow ;  and  what  can  M.  Nicole  do  J 

Good  (Jod  1  hC7v  truly  I  can  admire  him  !  But  how  far 
am  I  from  that  happy  indifference  he  wishes  to  inspire! 
Farewell,  my  dearest  child!  Do  you  not  pity  me  for 
what  I  must  feel  now  I  know  you  are  in  the  last  stage 
of  your  pregnancy  ?  Take  care  of  yourself,  if  you  have 
any  love  for  me.  I  am  grieved  to  see  all  your  Parisian 
faces  quit  you  one  after  another:  you  have  your  hus¬ 
band  with  you  indeed,  and  his  is  a  Parisian  face.  My 
child,  you  must  not  suffer  yourself  to  be  totally  for¬ 
gotten  in  that  country  :  I  must  take  you  back  with  me  : 
you  must  agree  to  it. 

The  abbe  Effiat’s  marriage  has  not  taken  place  yet ; 
he  has  required  time  to  consider  of  it :  in  my  opinion 
the  affair  is  at  an  end. 

*  See  the  note  relating  to  M.  de  Pomponne,  Letter  134. 
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LETTER  CXLIX. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

The  Rocks,  Wednesday,  Nov.  4,  1671. 
Ah  !  my  dear  child,  what  a  strange  scene  passed  this 
day  two  years  at  Livri*  !  How  was  my  heart  pierced 
with  anguish  at  that  period !  but  I  ought  not  to  dwell 
on  such  melancholy  recollections.  Let  us  talk  of  M. 
Nicole,  it  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  said  a  word  about 
him.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  justice  in  your  observa¬ 
tion  respecting  the  indifference  he  requires  us  to  show  to 
the  opinion  of  the  world;  I  think  with  you,  that  phi¬ 
losophy' will  hardly  be  found  sufficient  of  itself,  with¬ 
out  the  assistance  of  grace.  He  lays  so  great  a  stress  on 
preserving  peace  and  good  fellowship  with  our  neigh¬ 
bour,  and  recommends  so  many  things  to  us  in  order  to 
attain  these,  that  it  is  next  to  an  impossibility,  after  this, 
to  be  indifferent  to  what  the  world  thinks  of  us.  Guess 
what  1  am  doing ;  lam  beginning  this  treatise  again: 
methinks  I  could  wish  to  swallow  it,  like  Ezekiel’s  roll. 
I  am  delighted  with  wdiat  he  says  on  the  subject  of 
pride  and  self-love,  which  enter  into  all  disputes,  under 
the  feigned  name  of  the  love  of  truth :  in  short,  this 
treatise  will  apply  to  more  than  one  in  the  world  ;  but 
I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  he  had  me  principally  in 
view  when  he  wrote  it.  He  says,  eloquence,  and  a 
flow  of  words,  give  a  lustre  to  the  thoughts ;  I  greatly 
admire  that  expression  ;  I  thought  it  beautiful  and  new. 
The  word  lustre  is  extremely  apposite  there,  do  you  not 
think  so  ?  We  must  read  this  book  together  at  Grignan. 
Were  I  to  nurse  you  in  your  lying-in,  it  would  be  a  fine 

*  This  relates  to  a  miscarriage  of  mad.  Grignan  at  Livri,  the  4th  of 
November,  1669.  See  Letter  128. 
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opportunity:  but  what  can  I  do  for  you  at  this  dis¬ 
tance  ?  I  pass  ray  time  in  having  masses  said  for  you 
every  day,  and  in  a  multitude  of  disagreeable  thoughts, 
which  can  be  of  no  service  to  you;  but  which,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid.  I  iiave  at  present  ten 
or  twelve  workmen  in  the  air,  raising  the  timbers  of  our 
chapel ;  they  run  backward  and  forward  upon  the  out¬ 
side  of  it  like  so  many  rats;  they  hold  by  nothing,  and 
are  every  instant  in  danger  of  breaking  their  necks,  and 
make  my  back  ache  with  endeavouring  to  help  them 
below.  One  cannot  but  admire  the  wonderful  effects  of 
Providence  in  the  desire  of  gain,  and  he  thankful,  that 
such  people  are  created,  who  are  willing  to  do  for  a 
shilling  what  others  would  not  do  for  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  pounds.  “  O  thrice-happy  they  who  plant  cab¬ 
bages!  when  they  have  one  foot  on  the  ground,  the 
other  is  not  far  off.”  I  have  this  from  a  very  good  au¬ 
thor*.  We  have  planters  too  with  us,  who  are  forming 
new  avenues ;  I  hold  the  young  trees  myself  while  they 
set  them  in  the  ground,  unless  it  rains  so  that  there  is 
no  being  abroad :  but  the  weather  almost  drives  me  to 
despair,  and  makes  me  wish  for  a  sylph  to  transport  me 
to  Paris.  Madame  de  la  Fayette  says,  that  since  you 
tell  the  story  of  Auger  in  so  serious  a  manner,  she  is  per¬ 
suaded  nothing  can  be  more  true;  and  that  you  are  by 
no  means  jesting  wdth  me :  she  thought  at  first  that  it 
had  been  a  joke  of  Coulanges’s ;  and  it  looks  very  like 
it.  If  you  write  to  him  upon  the  subject,  pray  let  it  be 
in  that  style. 

You  see  M.  de  Louvigni  has  not  been  able  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  post f  which  was  his  father’s:  but  M.  de  la 

*  Panurge,  in  Rabelais. 

•f-  Of  colonel  of  the  French  guards,  enjoyed  by  marshal  Gramont, 
with  the  reversion  to  his  son,  the  count  de  Guiche,  who  had  then  ob- 
ained  leave  of  the  king  to  resign. 
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Feuillade  *  is  well  provided  for.  I  did  not  think  he 
would  ever  have  been  so  much  in  fortune’s  way.  My 
aunt  has  bad  a  fit  of  the  ague,  which  has  greatly  alarm¬ 
ed  me.  Your  daughter  is  cutting  teeth,  and  pinches  as 
you  used  to  do,  which  is  odd  enough.  What  shall  I 
tell  you  next?  Consider,  child,  I  am  in  a  desert.  La 
Troche,  whom  I  expected  here,  is  very  ill ;  so  that  we 
are  quite  alone :  we  read  a  great  deal,  and  spend  tire 
evenings  and  mornings  as  usual. 

LETTER  CL. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

The  Rocks,  Wednesday,  Nor.  11,  1671. 
Would  to  Heaven,  my  dearest  child,  that  to  be  conti¬ 
nually  thinking  of  vou,  with  the  utmost  anxiety  and 
tenderness,  could  be  of  any  real  service  to  you  !  one 
would  think,  it  might  not  be  altogether  useless  to  you  ; 
and  yet  of  what  service  can  I  be  to  you,  at  the  distance 
of  two  hundred  leagues  r  I  do  not  doubt  that  every  ne- 
cessary  precaution  is,  taken  where  you  are  ;  that  the 
best  plan  has  been  chosen  between  going  to  Aix  and 
returning  to  Grignan  ;  that  a  midwife  has  been  sent  for 
in  proper  time,  to  accustom  you  a  little  to  the  sight  of 
her,  and  save  you  the  chagrin  and  impatience  that  one 
naturally  feels  at  seeing  a  new  face  :  as  to  a  nurse,  your 
own  women  must  take  care  of  you  on  this  occasion  ; 
they  will  remember  mad.  Moreau’s  way  of  managing; 
and  as  to  yourself,  my  dear,  you  must  be  sure  to  keep 
yourself  as  quiet  as  possible,  and  not  hazard  a  fever  for 
the  sake  of  talking,  as  you  did  at  Paris.  What  more 

*  Fr?"is  d’Aubusson,  duke  tie  la  Feuill.de,  and  afterwards  marshal 
of  France,  succeeded  marshal  Gramont,  as  colonel  of  the  Fiench 
guards,  and  was  installed  by  the  Ling  the  ith  of  J. unary,  1672. 
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shall  I  say  to  you  ?  and  what  can  I  say  to  you  that  is 
not  in  the  same  style  ?  It  is  natural,  when  the  head  is 
occupied  with  these  things,  to  make  them  the  subject  of 
discourse  ;  it  is  as  natural  for  you  to  be  tired  of  them  : 
for  my  part,  I  never  dislike  things  in  their  proper  place ; 

I  ought  not  therefore  to  write  to  you,  I  think,  till  I  know 
you  are  brought  to-bed  :  and  that  would  be  very  strange 
too;  it  is  better,  my  child,  that  you  should  accustom 
yourself  to  thoughts  which  are  so  just  and  natural  upon 
proper  occasions.  Perhaps  you  may  be  brought  to-bed 
when  this  reaches  you  ;  but  what  will  that  signify,  if 
it  finds  you  in  good  health  ?  I  wait  for  Friday  with  the 
greatest  impatience:  see  how  continually  I  forestal  time, 
which  I  was  never  fond  of  doing,  and  never  did  before, 
being  of  opinion,  that  time  flies  fast  enough,  without 
being  hurried  on.  Madame  de'la  Fayette  informs  me, 
she  intends  to  w  rite  to  you  scon  ;  I  suppose  she  will 
not  forget  to  tell  you,  that  La  Marans  came  into  the 
queen’s  apartment  the  other  night,  while  they  were  act¬ 
ing  a  Spanish  play  :  she  looked  like  one  lost  and  be¬ 
wildered,  and  began  with  an  egregious  blunder,  by  tak¬ 
ing  the  upper-hand  of  madame  du  Fresnoi,  which  made 
her  laughed  at  by  every  body,  as  a  very  ignorant  and 
ill-bred  creature. 

Pomenars  passed  through  our  village  the  other  day 
in  his  way  to  Laval,  where  he  saw  a  great  crowd  as¬ 
sembled  ;  and  upon  asking  what  was  the  matter,  was 
told  they  were  hanging  a  gentleman  in  effigy,  who  had 
stolen  the  daughter  of  the  count  de  Creance  ;  this  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  himself :  he  got  as  near  as  he  could  to  the 
scaffold,  and  finding  the  painter  had  made  a  frightful 
resemblance  of  him,  he  complained  of  it  bitterly  ;  and 
afterwards  supped  and  slept  at  the  house  of  the  verv 
judge  that  had  passed  sentence  on  him.  The  next  morn- 
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ing  he  came  here,  and  was  ready  to  die  with  laughter, 
m  telling  us  wdiat  had  passed  ;  however,  he  thought 
it  best  to  decamp  the  morning  after,  as  soon  as  it  was 
light. 

As  to  devices,  my  dear  child,  my  poor  brain  is  in  a 
very  bad  condition  for  thinking  of  any,  much  less  for  in¬ 
venting  them ;  however,  as  there  are  twelve  hours  in  the 
day,  and  above  fifty  in  the  night,  my  memory  has  fur¬ 
nished  me  with  a  rocket  raised  to  a  great  height  in  the 
air,  with  these  words;  Che  peri,  pur  che  s’innalzi :  I 
wish  with  all  my  heart  it  had  been  mine;  I  think  it  ex¬ 
actly  made  for  Adhemar,  Let  it  perish,  so  it  be  exalted. 
I  am  afraid  1  have  seen  this  somewhere  in  the  late  tour¬ 
naments,  though  I  cannot  exactly  say  where  or  when; 
for  I  think  it  too  pretty  to  be  my  own.  I  remember 
also  having  seen  in  some  book,  a  rocket  on  the  subject 
of  a  lover  who  had  been  bold  enough  to  declare  himself 
to  his  mistress  with  these  words,  da  Vardore  Vardire *, 
which  is  pretty,  but  does  not  apply  in  this  instance.  I 
am  not  quite  sure  whether  the  first  I  have  mentioned  is 
in  strict  conformity  to  the  rules  of  devices;  for  ldo 
not  perfectly  understand  them  ;  all  I  know  is,  that  it 
pleased  me,  and  w  hether  it  was  in  a  tournament,  or  on 
a  seal,  is  a  matter  of  no  great  importance ;  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  invent  new  ones  for  every  occasion.  You 
have  heard  me  a  thousand  times  repeat  that  part  of  a 
line  in  Tasso,  Valte  non  temo  f  :  I  used  to  repeat  this  so 
often,  that  the  count  des  Chapelles  had  a  seal  engraved 
with  an  eagle  flying  towards  the  sun,  and  Valte  non  te¬ 
mo  for  the  motto  :  a  very  happy  device.  Perhaps,  my 
dear,  this  is  all  to  no  purpose.  I  care  for  nothing  pro¬ 
vided  you  are  in  health. 

*  My  boldness  arises  from  my  ardour. 

+  I  rise  without  fear. 
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LETTER  CLI. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

The  Rocks,  Sunday,  Nov.  15, 1671. 
The  question,  whether  you  had  not  thrown  away  my 
last  letters,  was  only  an  air  ;  for  though  they  do  not 
merit  the  honour  you  do  them,  yet,  I  believe,  after 
keeping  those  I  used  to  write  to  you,  when  you  were 
playing  with  a  doll,  that  you  would  keep  these  :  a  box 
of  a  moderate  size  would  not  now  be  able  to  hold  them  ; 
you  must  have  a  large  chest  on  purpose. 

There  certainly  never  was  any  thing  more  humorous 
than  what  you  say  about  Adhemars's  name;  and  it  is  a 
fact,  that  there  is  no  part  of  his  letters  blotted  or 
scratched  out,  but  his  signature.  I  am  a  good  deal  puz¬ 
zled  about  a  name  for  his  regiment :  I  have  sent  you  my 
thoughts  upon  the  subject  before  :  you  know  I  prefer 
the  name  of  Adhemar,  and  would  maintain  it  at  the  ha¬ 
zard  of  my  life  *;  but  I  am  afraid  we  are  on  the  weak¬ 
est  side  in  this  affair.  I  like  the  device  f  extremely, 
Che  peri,  pur  che  m’inalzi.  This  is  the  true  language  of 
a  little  sultan,  a  little  Alexander,  a  proud,  ambitious, 
rash,  impetuous  little  marshal  of  France.  I  want  sadly 
to  know  what  you  think  of  it,  and  where  I  have  stolen 
it :  for  I  am  sure  I  did  not  make  it  j.  As  to  M.  Gri- 

*  The  regiment  mentioned  here,  is  one  of  the  regiments  of  horse 
called  the  Gentlemen's  Regiments,  which  take  the  name  of  the  colonel : 
this  was  called  the  Regiment  of  Grignan,  and  went  by  that  name  till  the 
death  of  the  marquis  of  Grignan  in  1704. 

•f  The  body  of  this  device  was  a  sky-rocket. 

I  Father  Bouhours,  in  his  Discourse  on  Devices,  mentions  that  of 
the  count  d’llliers,  the  body  of  which  was  the  same  as  the  foregoing, 
and  the  motto  Poco  duri  pur  che  m’inalzi. 
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gnan,  I  firmly  believe  him  ;  I  am  sure  that  he  loves  a 
thrush  better  than  you ;  and  so  in  return  I  love  an  oivl 
better  than  him.  Let  him  examine  his  own  heart;  as 
he  loves  you,  in  the  same  degree  shall  I  love  him  :  there 
is  but  one  way  in  which  he  can  convince  me  of  his  love 
for  you.  But,  my  dear  child,  do  you  not  sometimes 
wonder  at  the  blunders  and  mistakes  that  arise  from 
being  separated  so  long,  and  placed  at  such  a  distance 
from  each  other  ?  I  am  in  pain  for  you  when,  perhaps, 
you  are  in  good  health  ;  and  when  you  are  ill,  a  letter 
from  you  makes  me  perfectly  easy  at  the  time  I  receive 
it:  but  this  satisfaction  cannot  last  long;  for  after  all 
you  must  be  brought  to  bed  :  and  I  shall  be  miserable, 
and  not  without  reason,  til!  1  hear  of  your  safe  delivery. 
You  are  resolved,  it  seems,  to  lie-in  at  Lombesc:  have 
you  engaged  your  surgeon  ?  Deville's  wife  writes  me 
word  that  you  are  acquainted  with  him  ;  that  is  a  great 
deal  :  but  I  fear,  as  he  bleeds  you,  that  he  is  young,  and 
young  people  have  not  had  much  experience  in  this 
way.  I  know  not  what  I  say:  but,  above  all  things, 
take  care  of  yourself :  experience  ought  to  have  made 
you  wise  :  for  my  own  part,  I  am  astonished  at  my  ex¬ 
tensive  knowledge  in  this  respect. 

Did  I  tell  you  that  I  have  planted  one  of  the  prettiest 
spots  imaginable  ?  In  the  middle  of  this  spot  I  plant 
myself,  where  nobody  will  keep  me  company  for  fear 
of  perishing  with  cold.  La  Mousse  takes  a  few  turns  to 
get  himself  warm,  and  the  abbe  runs  backwards  and 
forwards  in  business  ;  but  I  am  fixed  there,  wrapped 
up  in  my  long  cloak,  and  thinking  of  Provence  ;  for 
that  thought  never  quits  me.  I  wish  much  to  hear  of 
your  being  safely  delivered,  before  I  set  out  from  hence ; 
for  you  must  know  I  look  upon  the  fatigue  of  the  jour¬ 
ney,  and  the  great  anxiety  of  mind  I  shall  necessarily  en¬ 
dure,  as  two  things  impossible  to  be  supported  at  once. 
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Let  me  know  what  name  Adhemar  has  made  choice 
of:  I  think  he  seems  undecided  about  it.  M.  de  Gri- 
gnan  stands  up  for  Grignan,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  jus¬ 
tice.  Rouvitle*  is  for  the  other.  I  think  we  must  re¬ 
duce  it  at  last  to  le  petit  glorieux  f. 

You  ask  me  if  we  have  any  green  leaves  with  us : 
indeed  we  have  a  great  many ;  they  are  mixed  with 
yellow  and  brown,  which  you  know  makes  an  admir¬ 
able  mixture  for  a  gown. 

Madame  de  Senneterre,  and  madame  de  Leuville  are 
two  brisk  widows :  one  has  plenty  of  money,  and  the 
other  of  beauty.  You  do  not  mention  your  assembly  ; 
I  think  it  endures  longer  than  ours  :  at  least  let  me  hear 
something  about  your  own  health.  What  you  call 
trifles  and  nonsense,  is  what  1  most  delight  in.  Alas! 
if  these  are  unpleasant  to  you,  you  should  never  read 
my  letters,  but  burn  them.  Farewell,  my  dear  and 
lovely  child ;  1  commend  my  life  to  your  care. 

LETTER  CLII. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

The  Rocks,  Wednesday,  Nov.  18,  1671. ' 
GbOD  heavens!  my  dear  child,  in  what  a  situation 
may  this  letter  find  you  !  It  will  be  the  28th  before  you 
receive  it;  and,  by  that  time,  I  hope  and  trust  you  will 
be  safely  delivered.  I  am  obliged  to  repeat  these 
words  frequently  to  keep  up  my  spirits;  for  my  heart 

*  Francis  count  of  Rouvilie,  remarkable  for  the  great  authority  he 
had  gained  by  always  telling  the  truth. 

•f-  M.  de  Guillaragnes  saying  once,  that  all  the  Grignans  were  proud 
(glorieux),  and  being  asked  whether  he  thought  Adhemar  so,  replied. 
He  is  proudish  (glorieuset),  and  ever  afterwards  he  went  by  the  came 
of  Le  petit  glorieux,  or  the  Little  proud  one. 
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is  sometimes  so  painfully  oppressed,  that  I  know  not 
what  to  do ;  but  this  is  nothing  more  than  natural  on 
such  an  occasion  as  the  present.  I  wait  with  impa¬ 
tience  for  my  Friday’s  letters ;  and  entreat  those  who 
have  hitherto  diverted  themselves  with  keeping  yours 
back,  to  suspend  their  game  till  you  have  lain  in.  They 
seem  of  late  to  have  been  busy  with  mine:  I  am  quite 
in  despair  ;  for  you  know,  that  though  I  do  not  set  great 
value  upon  my  letters,  yet  I  would  choose  that  those  to 
whom  I  write  them  should  receive  them ;  and  as  I  nei¬ 
ther  write  for  other  people,  nor  to  have  them  lost,  I 
regret  all  that  do  not  reach  you.  What  a  fancy,  to 
meddle  with  my  letters  !  Surely  we  are  too  nearly  re¬ 
lated  for  our  correspondence  to  furnish  matter  for  curi¬ 
osity;  in  short,  it  is  unbearable;  let  us  say  no  more 
about  it.  D’Hacqueville  writes  me  word  that  he  left 
mad.  de  Montausier  at  the  point  of  death :  I  suppose 
she  is  dead  by  this  time.  If  I  am  obliged  to  write  to 
M.  de  Montausier  and  mad.  Crussol  *,  I  shall  be  more 
at  a  loss  than  poor  Adhemar  was,  when  he  had  to  write 
to  the  king  and  the  ministry.  I  cannot  write  now; 
since  I  have  found  that  my  letters  do  not  come  to  your 
hands,  mine  have  been  fettered.  I  think  sometimes, 
that  whde  I  am  perplexing  my  head  here  with  a  thou¬ 
sand  fancies,  they  may  be  firing  guns,  and  rejoicing, 
for  your' safe  delivery:  this,  how'ever,  I  am  not  sure 
of ;  but  must,  as  yet,  languish  in  expectation.  It 
freezes  hard,  and  I  am  all  day  wandering  in  the  woods. 
It  will  be  fine  weather,  I  suppose,  til!  we  set  out,  and 
then  we  shall  have  a  deluge  of  rain.  Such  are  the  re¬ 
flections  in  which  I  employ  my  time,  and  when  one  has 
nothing  else  to  say,  it  is  as  well  to  finish. 


*  Mad,  de  Montausier’s  daughter. 
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LETTER  CLIII. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

The  Rocks,  Sunday,  Nov.  22,  1671. 
Madame  de  Louvigni  *  is  brought  to-bed  of  a  son : 
you  see,  my  dear  child,  you  must  certainly  have  one 
too  ;  you  expect  it  so  firmly,  that,  as  you  say.  La  si¬ 
gnora  qui  tnit  au,  monde  une  fille,  was  not  more  taken  in 
than  you  would  be,  if  such  an  accident  were  to  happen. 

I  pray  incessantly  for  the  happy  termination  of  an  event 
upon  which  my  life  depends  more  than  yours.  I  do  «. 
not  think  I  shall  be  able  to  leave  this  place  till  my  mind 
is  at  rest  upon  the  subject.  There  is  no  carrying  such 
a  cruel  disquiet  with  one  on  the  road,  where  there  will 
be  no  chance  of  having  a  letter  from  you :  it  is  you 
therefore,  my  dear  child,  that  detain  me. 

I  am  extremely  concerned  at  the  dangerous  state  of 
health  of  your  first  president-)-:  his  death  will  be  a  very 
great  loss  to  you ;  besides  the  misfortune  of  having  so 
young,  so  elegant,  and  so  handsome  a  man,  torn  from 
you  in  this  manner:  if  he  recovers,  it  will  be  next  to  a 
miracle:  I  am  sure  I  never  thought  I  should  take  much 
interest  in  a  first  president  of  Provence;  but  Provence 
is  become  my  country  since  you  have  inhabited  it. 

Madame  de  Richelieu  has  at  last  stept  into  mad.de 
Montausier’s  place;  what  joy  to  some!  what  vexation 
to  others!  Such  is  the  way  of  the  world!  You  are 
greatly  beloved  by  all  that  family  :  for  my  part,  I  am 
very  little  interested  in  these  changes;  and  keep  up  my 
connexions  at  court  with  no  other  view  than  that  of 

*  Mary  Charlotte  de  Castelnau,  wife  of  Anthony  Charles  count  de 
Louvigni,  afterwards  duke  de  Gramont, 

+  Henry  de  Forbin  Oppede. 
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being  serviceable  to  you  in  your  absence.  I  have  had 
a  letter  from  M.  de  Pomponne  full  of  the  most  sincere 
and  affectionate  expressions  of  friendship :  he  is  highly 
satisfied  with  his  royal  master ;  and  will,  I  am  certain, 
fully  answer  the  good  opinion  every  one  has  formed  of 
him. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  the  history  of  Auger  being  true, 
nor  ever  had  ;  it  was  only  a  notion  of  mad.  de  la  Fay¬ 
ette  s,  from  a  knowledge  of  Coulanges’s  odd  way.  She 
believes  it  now  as  firmly  as  myself.  Winter  reigns 
heie  in  all  its  honors.  I  am  either  walking  about  my 
gardens,  or  sitting  by  the  chimney-corner:  there  is  no 
taking  any  diversion  :  if  we  are  not  by  the  fire-side, 
we  must  be  running  about  to  catch  heat.  I  shall  pass 
two  more  Fridays  at  the  Rocks,  by  which  time  I  hope 
to  hear  of  your  safe  delivery.  M.  de  Grignan  is  injus¬ 
tice  obliged  to  take  as  much  care  of  me  now,  as  1  did 
of  him  on  a  similar  occasion*. 

LETTER  CLIV. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

The  Rocks,  Wednesday,  Nov.  25,  I67T. 
My  letters  from  Paris  inform  me  of  the  death  of  your 
first  president:  I  cannot  express  what  concern  it  has 
given  me.  He  was  a  very  worthy  man,  as  well  as  a 
very  handsome  one;  but  what  rendered  him  of  still 
greater  consequence  to  me,  was  the  friendship  that  sub¬ 
sisted  between  you,  and  the  advantages  you  might  have 
derived  from  such  a  connexion.  When  I  have  ex¬ 
hausted  this  subject,  I  return  to  myself  again,  and  find 
my  heart  overwhelmed  with  anxiety  for  your  health, 


*  See  the  Letter  of  19th  November,  1770. 
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and  the  thoughts  of  your  approaching  confinement.  I 
do  not  know  how  it  happened  that  I  had  not  the  wit  to 
advise  you  to  do  as  you  have  done,  considering  that  I 
was  equally  fearful  of  your  encountering  the  small-pox 
at  Aix,  and  of  returning  all  the  way  back  to  Grignan  : 
you  had  no  alternative  therefore,  but  to  remain  where 
you  were,  which  is  certainly  the  wisest  step  you  could 
have  taken.  I  suppose  you  have  been  bled  ;  I  suppose 
too,  that  you  have  taken  all  the  precautions  that  are 
necessary  :  in  short,  I  suppose  and  hope  all  will  go 
right.  Madame  de  Louvigni  has  set  you  a  very  good 
example;  but  I  shall  suffer  much  in  waiting  for  the 
happy  tidings;  I  could  wish  to  receive  them  here.  I 
expect  your  Friday’s  packet  with  my  usual  impatience. 
I  suppose  you  will  say  a  good  deal  on  the  death  of  the 
poor  president :  I  am  apprehensive  it  may  have  shocked 
you,  and  have  been  of  ill  consequence  in  your  present 
situation.  My  own  condition  will  not  let  me  say  any 
more  to  you  now  ;  though  it  is  not  for  want  of  leisure, 
I  assure  vou  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  that  alone  which 
makes  me  yield  to  the  train  of  anxious  thoughts  that 
haunt  me  repecting  Provence  ;  and  as  I  have  nothing 
but  melancholy  things  to  say  to  you,  which  I  know  you 
are  in  no  need  of  at  present,  I  shall  take  my  leave  of 
you,  with  the  assurance  that  I  am  most  affectionately 
yours. 

LETTER  CLV. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

The  Rocks,  Sunday,  Nov.  29,  16?  X. 

It  is  impossible,  wholly  impossible,  my  dearest  child, 
for  me  to  express  the  joy  I  received  on  opening  the 
blessed  packet  that  contained  the  news  of  your  safe  de- 
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livery.  When  I  saw  a  letter  in  it  from  M.  de  Grignan, 
I  did  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  you  were  brought  to- 
bed  ;  but  then  it  was  so  strange  a  circumstance  not  to- 
see  the  usual  dear  hand-writing  on  the  superscription  ! 
However,  there  was  one  from  you  dated  the  loth;  but, 
though  I  saw  it,  I  passed  it  by  unnoticed,  that  from  M. 
de  Grignan  having  strangely  confused  my  poor  intel¬ 
lects.  At  last  I  ventured  to  open  it  with  trembling 
hands  and  a  beating  heart,  and  found  every  thing  that 
my  most  ardent  wishes  could  desire.  How  do  you  ima¬ 
gine  one  acts  in  such  an  excess  of  joy  ?  Ask  the  coad¬ 
jutor;  you  cannot  be  a  judge  yourself,  having  never 
experienced  it.  Shall  I  tell  you  then,  how  one  acts  ? 
Why  the  heart  sinks,  and  tears  flow  apace  without  our 
being  able  to  prevent  them.  This  was  precisely  my 
case  :  I  wept,  myT  dear  child,  but  with  infinite  pleasure  : 
tears  like  these  are  accompanied  with  sensations  not  to 
be  equalled  by  the  most  lively  joy.  As  you  are  a  phi¬ 
losopher  you  will  be  able  to  account  for  these  effects  ; 

I  can  only  feel  them.  I  am  now  going  to  have  as  many 
masses  said  by  way  of  thanksgiving  to  God  for  this  in¬ 
estimable  blessing,  as  1  did  before  to  request  it  of  him. 
Were  my  present  feelings  to  continue  for  any  length  of 
time,  life  would  be  too  agreeable;  we  must  therefore 
enjoy  happiness  while  it  is  in  our  power ;  sorrow  and 
vexation  will  return  but  too  soon.  How  charming  it 
was  to  have  a  boy  after  all,  and  to  have  him  named 
after  Provence  *  !  It  was  every  thing  that  could  be  wash¬ 
ed.  My  dear,  I  give  you  a  thousand  and  a  thousand 
thanks  for  the  few  lines  you  wrote  me  :  they  completed 
the  measure  of  my  felicity.  The  abbe  is  as  transported 
as  myself,  and  our  La  Mousse  is  in  raptures.  Adieu,  my 
angel ;  I  have  many  letters  to  write  besides  this. 

*  The  procurators  of  Provence  were  his  godfathers,  and  gave  him 
the  name  of  Louis  Provence. 
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TO  THE  SAME. 

The  Rocks,  Wednesday,  Dee.  2,  1671. 
After  my  first  transports  of  joy  had  a  little  subsided,  I 
began  to  perceive,  my  dear  child,  that  I  should  still  be 
anxious  far  letters  from  Provence  next  Friday  to  com¬ 
plete  my  satisfaction.  Lying-in  women  are  liable  to  so 
many  accidents,  and  your  tongue  is  so  well  hung,  as 
1V1.  de  Grignan  says,  that  till  nine  days  at  least  are  hap¬ 
pily  over  with  you,  1  shall  not  leave  this  place  with  any 
degree  of  comfort  or  pleasure  :  so  I  shall  wait  for  my 
letters,  and  then  set  out :  those  of  the  following  Friday, 
I  shall  receive  at  Malicornc.  I  am  surprised  at  no  long¬ 
er  feeling  the  load  at  my  heart,  which  used  to  oppress 
me  day  and  night,  while  I  was  in  uoubt  about  your 
safety.  I  am  now  so  completely  happy,  that  I  cannot 
cease  returning  thanks  to  the  Divine  Being,  for  my 
peace  of  mind,  which  I  did  not  expect  so  soon.  I  have 
received  letters  of  compliment  without  end  and  w'ithout 
number  from  Paris,  and  here  the  young  lord’s  health 
has  been  drank  for  miles  round.  I  have  distributed 
money  for  drink,  and  feasted  my  own  people  like  kings. 
But  nothing  gave  me  greater  pleasure  than  a  compli¬ 
ment  I  received  from  Pilois  *,  who  came  this  morning 
with  his  spade  upon  his  back,  and  said,  “  My  lady,  I 
am  come  to  let  you  know  that  I  am  heartily  glad  to 
hear  that  my  lady  countess  has  got  a  fine  boy.”  Now 
this  is  to  me  worth  all  the  fine  speeches  in  the  w  orld. 
M.  de  Montmoron  +  came  hither  post :  among  other 

*  Madame  de  Sdvigne’s  gardener. 
f  He  was  of  the  Sevignd  family. 
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things  we  were  talking  of  devices :  he  assures  me  ha- 
does  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  where  the  one  I 
proposed  for  Adhemar :  he  knew  the  one,  v  ith  these 
words.  Da  Yardore  Yardire  * ;  but  that  is  not  the  thing : 
the  other,  he  says,  is  much  more  complete,  Che  peri,  pur 
die  m’inaki.  And  whether  it  is  my  own,  or  borrowed, 
he  thinks  it  excellent.  But  what  do  you  say  to  M.  de 
Lauzun  ?  You  know  what  a  noise  he  made  this  time 
twelvemonth.  Should  we  have  believed  it,  if  any  one 
had  told  us,  that  in  less  than  a  year  he  would  be  a  pri¬ 
soner  ?  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity  !  They  say  the 
new  Madame  is  quite  dazzled  with  her  grandeur.  You 
shall  hear  what  kind  of  personage  she  is :  when  her 
physician  was  presented  to  her,  she  said,  she  had  no 
business  for  one  ;  that  she  had  never  been  bled  nor 
taken  physic  in  her  life;  and  that  it  wras  her  custom,  if 
she  was  ill,  to  take  a  walk  of  five  or  six  miles,  and  that 
cured  her  at  once.  But  let  her  go,  and  joy  go  with  her. 
You  see  I  write  to  you,  as  I  would  to  one  who  has  lain- 
in  for  a  month.  But  now'  for  M.  de  Grignan  :  he  can¬ 
not  be  ignorant  of  what  you  must  have  suffered  ;  and, 
if  he  really  loves  you,  must  it  not  give  him  the  greatest 
concern,  to  be  the  cause  of  your  being  thus  circum¬ 
stanced  every  year  ?  After  such  good  reasons  as  these, 
I  have  no  more  to  say  to  him  on  the  subject,  farther 
than  to  assure  him,  that  I  will  not  come  to  Provence  if 
you  are  with  child  again.  I  wish  he  may  take  this  as 
a  warning  :  for  my  part,  it  would  absolutely  drive  me 
to  despair  ;  but,  however,  I  will  keep  my  word  :  it  will 
not  be  for  the  first  time.  Farewell,  divine  countess;  I 
kiss  the  dear  infant,  for  whom  I  have  a  great  affection  ; 
but  not  so  much  as  for  the  lady  his  mother  :  it  will  be 
a  long  while  before  he  attains  to  that.  I  have  a  great 

*  This  was  a  device  of  the  cnarfichal  de  Bassompiere. 
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desire  to  hear  some  news  of  your  assembly,  the  christ¬ 
ening,  &c.  A  little  patience,  and  I  shall  know  all ;  but 
this  is  a  virtue  I  am  not  much  practised  in. 


LETTER  CLVIL 

TO  THE  SAME. 

The  Rocks,  Sunday,  Dec.  6,  1 6  7 1 . 

The  last  letters  were  as  necessary  to  my  happiness,  as 
those  I  received  the  week  before.  The  joy  of  your  be¬ 
ing  safely  delivered  was  so  exquisite,  that  being  un¬ 
able  to  bear  its  excess,  I  began  to  torment  myself  with 
apprehensions  of  the  accidents  which  might  follow.  I 
then  longed  for  a  second  packet,  and  now  I  have  it,  it 
is  just  what  I  could  have  wished.  You  have  had  the 
colic,  you  have  had  the  milk-fever,  but  are  now  got 
over  all.  The  coadjutor  tells  me,  that  the  boy  was  three 
hours  without  making  water,  and  that  you  were  in  the 
most  dreadful  fright  imaginable.  Upon  my  word  !  You 
make  a  fine  figure  with  your  motherly  love  !  What  a 
joke  !  Do  you  really  love  the  child  ?  But  he  is  fair,  and 
it  is  that  that  charms  you  !  You  love  fair  people  ;  very 
civil  indeed  !  M.  de  Grignan  may  'veil  be  jealous  :  you 
leave  him,  he  says,  for  the  first  comer  ;  the  last  comer 
he  should  have  said  :  in  short,  this  boy  will  make  a 
great  many  jealous.  The  good  coadjutor  writes  me  a 
string  of  particulars  worthy  the  pen  of  M.  Chais,  or 
mad.  Robmet*.  I  fancy  you  and  he  fall  out  a  little 
now  and  then  :  is  it  not  so  ?  I  hope  my  presence  is  not 
necessary  to  make  you  friends :  I  should  wish  to  find 
that  matter  thoroughly  settled  to  my  hands.  But 

*  The  one  madame  de  Grignan’s  surgeon  at  Lambesc,  the  other  her 
jnidvvile  at  Paris. 
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hark  ye,  good  Mr.  Secretary  *,  come  this  way  a  little 
it  you  please  :  and  so  you  laugh  at  my  device  !  You 
pretend  to  say  it  is  to  be  met  with  in  every  book  of  that 
kind!  It  may  be  so;  but  a  person  who  understands 
these  things  better  than  you,  tells  me  he  has  never  met 
with  it.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  never  thought  it  was 
my  own,  and  agree  with  you,  that  somebody  else  made 
it  to  my  hands  :  but,  be  it  as  it  may,  you  will  at  least 
own,  that  I  could  have  no  other  view  in  the  application 
than  merely  to  give  you  pleasure.  To  return  to  ycu, 
my  poor  count,  I  am  really  sorry  for  you,  I  see  plainly 
you  are  a  mere  cipher  in  comparison  with  this  fair  young 
gentleman.  However,  the  balance  will  now  be  equal  in 
your  family,  which  unluckily  was  wanting  before.  But 
I  really  ask  your  pardon  for  the  comparison  of  the  owl  f  : 
I  own  it  was  a  little  shocking  ;  but  I  uTas  at  that  time 
quite  incensed  at  you  for  openly  proposing  a  thmsh  to 
my  daughter  :  if  you  are  sorry  for  your  fault,  I  will  be 
sorry  for  mine.  I  have  a  great  desire  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  your  assembly  ;  it  would  be  vexatious  to  have 
it  break  up  without  coming  to  some  conclusion.  The 
bishop  of  Marseilles  overwhelms  me  with  civilities  ;  he 
has  given  me  an  account  of  his  dispute  with  the  coadju¬ 
tor,  and  of  my  daughter’s  health.  They  have  heard  of 
this  dispute  at  Paris,  and  have  sent  me  word  of  it,  as  if 
I  held  no  sort  of  correspondence  myself  with  Provence. 
Lord  bless  them  !  It  is  my  own  country.  Farewell,  my 
dear  count,  and  you,  brave  Adhemar,  and  you  my  ever- 
dear,  my  ever-amiable  woman  in  the  straw7.  I  think  I 
must  say  to  you,  as  Barillon  said  to  me  the  other  day  : 
“  Those  that  love  you  better  than  I  do,  love  you  too 
wrell  ”  At  such  a  distance,  we  scarcely  say  or  do  any 
thing  properly ;  we  cry  when  w7e  should  laugh,  and 


*  M.  d’ Adhemar. 
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laugh  when  we  should  cry  :  we  are  frightened  at  young 
surgeons  of  sixty-four.  In  short,  my  child,  these  are 
the  blunders  of  distance  ;  to  which  let  me  add  my  total 
ignorance  of  Provence.  Now  you  have  an  advantage 
on  your  side,  which  prevents  you  from  being  laughed 
at  in  turn,  and  that  is  your  knowledge  of  the  place 
where  I  am  :  all  these  things  together  will  certainly 
oblige  me  to  get  nearer  to  you,  and  afterwards  to  go 
quite  to  Provence,  in  order  to  inform  myself  more  fully 
upon  the  spot.  As  I  am  now  easy  on  your  account,  I 
shall  set  out  in  about  three  days  •  so  that  I  shall  receive 
no  more  letters  till  I  get  to  Malicorne.  I  cannot  thank 
you  sufficiently  for  the  few  lines  you  add  in  the  letters 
I  have  from  the  Grignans. 

Madame  de  Richelieu  is  now  well  settled  :  if  mad. 
de  Scarron  had  a  hand  in  this,  she  is  worthy  of  envy  ; 
for  she  must  taste  the  most  solid  joy  that  this  world  can 
allord.  I  am  told  Vardes  is  coming  back. 

LETTER  CLVIII. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

The  Rocks,  Wednesday,  Dec.  9,  1 6  7 1 . 

I  AM  just  going  to  set  out,  my  dear,  but  leave  my  soli¬ 
tude  with  some  regret,  as  I  shall  not  find  you  at  Paris. 
I  much  question  whether  I  should  have  returned  thither 
this  winter,  but  for  my  Provence  journey,  which  makes 
it  in  my  way,  it  being  impracticable  to  go  all  the  way 
thither  from  hence,  or  to  go  to  Paris  as  one  does  to  Or¬ 
leans.  Well  then,  you  may  suppose  me  set  out:  I 
shall  sleep  at  mad.  de  Loresse’s,  who  is  a  relation  of 
yours,  to  avoid  the  stones  of  Laval.  I  shall  be  there 
to-morrow  :  and  Friday  next  1  shall  send  to  Laval  for 
my  letters,  which  will  be  brought  me  to  Mele,  where  I 
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intend  to  pass  the  night ;  after  that  I  shall  think  of  no¬ 
thing  hut  Paris.  If  during  this  journey  you  should 
chance  to  be  longer  than  usual  without  hearing  from 
me,  do  not  be  uneasy  about  it.  I  am  neither  with  child 
nor  lately  brought  to-bed,  nor  am  I  afraid  of  a  coach. 
I  have  no  Avignon-bridge  to  pass  :  the  weather  is  ex¬ 
tremely  fine;  and  I  shall  have  nothing  to  interrupt  me; 
as  I  am  no  longer  under  any  concern  about  you,  do  not 
you  be  unhappy  about  me.  I  am  loaded  with  compli¬ 
ments  on  the  birth  of  my  little  grandson  ;  of  whom  I 
should  be  glad  to  hear  next  Friday,  and  still  more  so  of 
you.  Poor  M.  de  Lauzun  is  at  Pignerol  ;  for  which  M. 
d’Harroiiis  is  in  great  affliction  ;  but  he  tells  me,  that 
the  news  of  your  safe  delivery,  and  of  the  birth  and 
christening  of  your  little  boy,  shot  a  gleam  of  joy  to  his 
heart,  through  all  the  sorrow'  in  which  it  was  whelmed : 
and  I  in  return  assured  him,  that  his  affliction  had 
thrown  a  cloud  over  my  joy.  Adieu,  my  beloved  child, 
we  must  part.  I  am  overwhelmed  with  regret  at  leav¬ 
ing  these  woods.  I  will  not  tell  you  how  great  a  part 
you  have  in  my  indifference  for  Paris.  You  know  but 
too  well  already,  how  dear  you  are  to  me. 

LETTER  CLIX. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Malicome,  Sunday,  Dec.  13,  1(5"  l . 
At  length,  my  dear  child,  I  am  so  far  on  my  journey. 
It  is  the  finest  weather  imaginable,  so  that  I  am  very 
well  able,  as  Madame  says,  to  take  a  walk  of  five  or  six 
miles;  as  for  La  Mousse,  he  runs  about  like  a  wild 
thing:  he  is  a  little  uncomfortable  for  want  of  sleep  at 
night;  for  he  has  not  been  accustomed  to  inconveni¬ 
ence.  I  set  out  on  Wednesday,  as  I  told  veu  I  should; 
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l  got  to  Loresse,  where  they  insisted  upon  my  having 
two  of  their  horses,  which  at  last  I  yielded  to.  We 
have  now  four  in  each  coach,  and  fly  like  the  wind. 
Friday  I  got  to  Laval,  and  stopped  directly  at  the  post- 
oliice,  where  I  met  with  that  honest,  obliging,  good 
man,  all  mire  and  dirt  to  his  very  neck,  who  w'as  just 
arrived,  and  gave  me  your  letters ;  I  thought  I  should 
have  kissed  him  :  you  will  judge,  from  my  talking  in 
this  manner,  that  I  am  no  longer  angry  with  the  post  ; 
and  in  truth,  the  fault  was  not  theirs  ;  it  is  certainly, 
as  you  said,  some  enemy  of  Du  Bois’s  *,  who  hearing 
him  talk  of  our  correspondence,  and  plume  himself  upon 
the  employment  we  had  given  him,  had,  out  of  diver¬ 
sion,  «toie  our  letters  from  him.  I  did  not  discover  it 
at  first,  thinking  you  wrote  to  me  only  once  a  week  ; 
but  when  I  found  that  you  w-rote  twice,  I  cannot  easily 
express  the  vexation  and  grief  I  felt  at  the  loss  of  the 
letters.  But  I  return  to  the  pleasure  I  had  in  receiving 
the  packet,  writh  two  of  your  letters  enclosed,  from  the 
dirty  hands  of  the  postilion  :  1  saw  him  open  his  little 
mail  before  me  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  frast,  frost,  I 
opened  mine,  and  found  you  were  well.  You  write 
to  me  in  Adhemar’s  letter  ;  and  then  I  have  another 
from  yourself,  dated  from  your  fire-side  a  fortnight 
after  your  lying-in.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  joy  this 
certainty  of  your  health  gave  me.  Let  me  beg  you  not 
to  make  too  free  with  it,  nor  write  me  long  letters  ;  re¬ 
cruit  yourself,  and  he  very  careful  not  to  subject  your¬ 
self  to  fatigue.  Alas  !  my  dear  child,  you  were  very 
ill.  To  have  seen  you  suffer  so  tedious  a  labour  would 
have  killed  me.  They  were  forced  to  bleed  you  at  last, 
it  seems,  and  even  began  to  be  in  some  fears  about  you. 
When  I  think  of  the  danger  you  were  in,  I  shudder  in- 
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voluntarily  ;  I  am  seized  with  a  trembling  all  over  :  in 
short,  it  makes  such  an  impression  on  my  imagination, 
that  I  cannot  compose  myself  to  sleep  afterwards.  I 
have  imparted  what  you  told  me  to  mad.  de  la  Fayette 
and  to  d’Hacqueville  ;  I  thought  as  you  do,  and  that  la 
Marans  might  now  be  easy,  or  rather  uneasy,  as  she 
had  no  longer  a  subject  for  her  very  obliging  and  mo¬ 
dest  conjectures  :  I  cannot  but  laugh  at  your  thinking 
of  her.  But  the  post  waits  for  me,  as  if  I  were  lady 
governess  of  Maine  ;  and  I  take  a  pleasure  in  making 
him  wait,  to  show  my  consequence.  But  I  must  say  a 
word  about  my  little  boy  ;  ah  !  how  pretty  he  is ;  his 
large  eyes  are  good  signs  of  your  having  played  your 
husband  fair  j  but  I  beg  his  nose  may  not  long  remain 
between  hope  and  fear.  It  is  a  strange  kind  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  that !  Never  had  a  little  nose  so  much  to  fear 
and  so  much  to  hope  ;  there  are  many  noses,  for  him 
to  make  choice  of ;  but  since  he  has  got  large  eyes,  let 
him  endeavour  now  to  please  you,  or  else  he  will  only 
have  your  mouth,  as  it  is  small  ;  but  that  is  not  enough. 
My  child  !  you  doat  on  him  ;  but  resign  him  to  Pro¬ 
vidence,  that  he  may  be  preserved  to  you.  What  is 
the  reason  of  his  being  so  very  weak  ?  It  Was  that  surely 
that  prevented  him  from  helping  himself  in  the  birth  ; 
for  1  have  heard  people  who  have  had  children  say, 
that  this  weakness  in  the  child  is  the  occasion  of  the 
difficulty  in  the  mother.  Be  very  careful  of  the  dear 
little  creature  ;  but  at  the  same  time  resign  him  to  Pro¬ 
vidence,  if  you  hope  to  receive  him  from  thence  :  this 
is  a  very  Christian  and  grandmotherly  repetition  ;  mad. 
Pernelle  *  would  say  the  same.  Adieu,  my  dear  count¬ 
ess  :  my  fri'  nd  the  postilion  is  out  of  all  patience  ;  I 
must  not  abuse  his  civility  :  I  shall  receive  no  more  let- 

*  A  ridiculous  character  in  the  comedy  of  TartufTe. 
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ters  from  you  till  I  get  to  Paris :  I  shall  be  charmed  to 
embrace  my  poor  little  girl  ;  you  do  not  think  of  her 
now,  and  therefore  I  am  determined  to  love  her  out  of 
pure  generosity. 

LETTER  CLX. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Friday,  Dec.  18,  1671. 

I  am  this  moment  arrived,  my  dear  child  ;  and  am  at 
tny  aunt's,  surrounded,  embraced,  and  questioned  a 
thousand  times,  by  all  my  family  and  hers;  but  I  leave 
them  all,  resolved  to  pay  my  compliments  to  you  as 
well  as  to  other  people.  M.  de  Coulanges  is  waiting  to 
take  me  home  with  him,  where  he  insists  I  shall  take  up 
my  abode,  because  one  of  M.  de  Bonneuil’s  sons  has 
the  small-pox;  she  very  obligingly  intended  to  keep  it 
a  secret;  but  the  mystery  was  discovered,  and  they  car¬ 
ried  my  little  one  to  JV1.  de  Coulanges.  I  expect  her 
here  every  minute,  and  shall  then  return  with  her;  but 
my  aunt  is  resolved  to  witness  our  first  interview.  It 
would  have  been  a  vexatious  circumstance  for  me  to 
have  exposed  the  poor  child,  and  to  have  been  banished 
myself  from  the  society  of  my  friends  for  a  month  or 
six  weeks,  because  mad.  Bonneuil’s  child  has  the  small¬ 
pox.  Suppose  me  now  at  M.  de  Coulanges’s,  whom  I 
adore,  because  he  is  always  talking  to  me  of  you:  but 
can  you  guess  what  happens  between  us?  Why  I  cry, 
and  my  heart  is  so  strangely  oppressed,  that  I  make  a 
sign  with  my  hand  for  him  to  be  silent,  and  silent  he  is. 
He  tells  me,  that  when  he  saw  you,  you  shut  your  eyes, 
and  said,  you  were  in  my  room ;  yes,  truly,  you  were 
sure  you  were  at  Paris,  for  there  was  M.  de  Coulanges. 
He  acted  this  very  drolly,  and  it  gives  me  great  plea- 
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sure  to  find  you  have  still  a  little  of  the  mad-cap  about 
you :  I  was  frightened  to  death  lest  you  should  be  al¬ 
ways  the  governor’s  lady.  My  God!  what  a  deal  of 
conversation  shall  I  have  with  M.  de  Coulanges!  I  en¬ 
treat  you  to  be  careful  of  yourself,  that  is,  be  as  much 
yourself  as  possible,  and  do  not  let  me  find  you  altered. 
I  would  have  you  likewise  be  attentive  to  your  beauty  : 
get  fat ;  recruit  yourself;  and  remember  all  the  good 
resolutions  you  have  made:  and  if  M.  de  Grignan  has 
any  regard  for  you,  he  will  give  you  time  to  recover 
yourself,  otherwise  it  is  all  over  with  you,  I  can  tell 
vou  ;  you  will  be  always  as  thin  as  mad.  de  St.  Herein. 
I  am  glad  I  thought  of  putting  this  in  your  head,  no¬ 
thing  can  frighten  you  more  than  such  a  resemblance ; 
take  care  then  to  avoid  it.  As  for  your  little  boy,  the 
condition  he  was  in  does  not  reconcile  me  to  choco¬ 
late  :  I  am  sure  he  has  been  burnt  up ;  it  is  happy  for 
him  that  he  has  got  a  little  moisture  since,  and  is  re¬ 
covered  :  he  has  been  snatched  out  of  the  fire ;  I  heart¬ 
ily  rejoice  with  you  at  the  circumstance. 


FROM  MONSIEUR  DE  COULANGES. 

I  shut  my  eyes,  and  on  opening  them  again  I  behold 
the  lovely  mother,  who  is  so  much  your  delight  and 
mine;  by  this  I  know  I  am  at  Paris;  I  am  going  to 
entertain  her  with  all  your  perfections.  Do  you  know 
that  I  am  more  bewitched  with  you  than  ever,  and  fear 
that  I  shall  take  the  chevalier  de  Breteuil’s  place?  I 
know  this  would  not  please  M.  de  Grignan,  and  it  is  the 
only  thing  that  gives  me  concern  in  so  great  an  under¬ 
taking.  But  seriously  speaking,  fair  countess,  you  are 
Nature’s  master-piece,  and  thus  I  represent  you  when¬ 
ever  I  have  occasion  to  mention  you.  I  was  yester¬ 
day  at  M.  de  la  Rochefoucault’s,  wdiere  I  met  M.  de 
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Longueville ;  we  talked  of  nothing  hut  Provence,  and 
the  bright  planet  that  shines  there.  Adieu,  rny  charming 
countess;  I  am  looking  at  the  man  in  the  tapestry, 
who  is  opening  his  breast:  believe  me,  if  you  could  see 
mine  at  this  instant,  you  would  see  my  heart  as  you  see 
his;  a  heart  which  is  wholly  yours,  and  languishes  for 
you ;  but  do  not  tell  this  to  M.  de  Grignan.  Your 
daughter  is  a  little  brown  beauty;  she  is  very  pretty ; 
here  she  is,  kissing  me,  and  prattling  to  me;  but  she 
never  cries.  I  love  her,  that  is  certain  ;  but  not  so  well 
as  I  do  you.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  talking  to  vour 
lovely  mother  about  you ;  large  round  drops  roll  from 
her  eyes.  Good  heavens  !  what  a  mother ! 


LETTER  CLXI. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Wednesday,  Dec.  23,  1 6  7 1 . 

I  write  to  you  now  somewhat  beforehand,  because  I 
want  to  have  a  little  chat  with  you.  Just  as  I  had  sent 
away  my  packet,  the  day  I  arrived  here,  Du  Bois 
brought  me  the  letter  of  yours  which  I  supposed  lost ; 
you  may  guess  with  what  pleasure  I  received  it :  I  could 
not  answer  it  then,  for  madame  de  la  Fayette,  madame 
de  St.  Geran,  and  madame  de  Villars,  all  came  to  wel¬ 
come  me  to  Paris.  You  seem  to  be  in  all  the  astonish¬ 
ment  that  might  be  expected  from  such  a  misfortune  as 
M.  de  Lauzun’s :  your  reflections  on  that  subject  are 
very  just  and  natural ;  every  person  of  understanding 
has  made  the  same ;  but  now  it  begins  to  be  no  more 
thought  of.  This  is  an  excellent  country  for  forgetting 
the  unhappy.  The  state  of  despair  in  which  he  began 
his  journey  was  such,  that  it  was  resolved  not  to  quit 
him  for  a  moment.  When  those  who  were  with  him 
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would  have  had  him  alight  in  a  dangerous  part  of  the 
road,  where  they  were  apprehensive  of  the  coach  being 
overset,  he  made  answer:  f£  Accidents  of  this  kind  are 
not  made  for  me,”  lie  declares  himself  innocent  of 
any  thing  relating  to  the  king,  and  says  his  only  crime 
is  having  too  powerful  enemies.  The  king  has  said 
nothing  about  the  matter,  a  silence  that  shows  suffi¬ 
ciently  the  nature  of  his  crime.  He  imagined  he  was  to 
have  been  left  at  Pierre-Encise,  and  accordingly,  when 
he  got  to  Lyons,  he  began  by  paying  his  compliments 
to  M.  d’Artagnan;  but  when  he  was  informed  they  were 
carrying  him  to  Pignerol,  he  sighed,  and  said,  “  I  am 
lost.”  He  was  greatly  pitied  in  all  the  towns  through 
which  he  passed;  and  certainly  his  disgrace  is  great. 

The  day  after  he  left  Paris,  the  king  sent  for  M.  de 
Marsillae,  and  told  him,  that  he  gave  him  “  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Berri,  which  was  lately  Lauzun’s.”  “  Sire,” 
replied  Marsillae,  “  let  your  majesty,  who  is  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  rules  of  honour,  be  pleased  to  re¬ 
flect,  that  I  was  no  friend  to  M.  de  Lauzun;  have  the 
goodness  to  put  yourself  but  for  a  moment  in  my  place, 
and  then  judge  whether  l  ought  to  accept  the  favour 
you  are  pleased  to  offer  me.” — “  You  are  too  scrupu¬ 
lous,”  said  the  king ;  “  I  know  as  much  of  that  affair 
as  any  one,  and  see  no  reason  you  have  to  make  any 
difficulty  on  that  account.” — “  Since  your  majesty  is 
pleased  to  approve  it,”  replied  Marsillae,  "  I  have  no 
more  to  say,  but  throw  myself  at  your  feet  in  grateful 
acknowledgement.” — “  But,”  said  the  king,  "  I  gave 
vou  a  pension  of  twelve  thousand  francs,  till  something 
better  could  be  done  for  you.” — “  It  is  true,  sir;  I  now 
return  it  to  you  again.”—- “  And  I,”  replied  the  king, 
,<  give  it  you  a  second  time,  and  shall  now  do  your 
gallant  sentiments  all  the  honour  they  deserve.”  Upon 
which  he  turned  to  his  ministers,  and  acquainted  them 
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With  the  scruples  of  M.  de  Marsillac,  adding,  “  I  ad¬ 
mire  the  difference  between  these  two  men  ;  Lauzun 
did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  so  much  as  to  thank  me 
for  the  government  of  Berri,  nor  even  to  take  the  least 
care  about  it ;  and  here  is  one  who  expresses  the  most 
Iveiy  gratitude.”  The  whole  of  this  is  strictly  true;  I 
had  it  from  M.  de  la  Rochefoucault.  I  thought  this 
little  detail  would  not  be  displeasing  to  you;  if  I  was 
mistaken,  let  me  know,  in  your  next.  This  poor  man 
is  very  ill  in  the  gout,  much  worse  than  he  was  last 
year:  he  talks  very  frequently  of  you,  and  I  believe 
loves  you  as  if  you  were  his  own  child.  Mons.  de 
Marsillac  has  been  to  see  me.  Every  body  talks  to  me 
of  my  dear  child.  I  have  at  length  taken  courage,  and 
been  talking  these  twelve  hours  with  M.  de  Coulanges  : 
I  cannot  leave  the  man!  it  was  great  good-fortune  that 
brought  me  to  reside  with  him.  I  do  not  know  w  hether 
you  have  heard  that  Villargeaux,  in  speaking  to  the 
king  about  a  post  for  his  son,  artfully  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  telling  him,  that  some  people  had  taken  it  in 
their  heads  to  tell  his  niece*,  that  his  majesty  had  some 
designs  upon  her;  that,  if  it  was  so,  he  begged  his  ma¬ 
jesty  would  make  use  of  him,  as  an  affair  of  that  kind 
would  be  better  in  his  hands  than  in  any  other;  and 
that  he  did  not  doubt  of  success :  the  king  burst  into  a 
laugh,  and  told  him,  “  Villarpeaux,  you  and  I  are  too 
old  to  think  of  attacking  young  ladies  of  fifteen;”  and, 
like  a  generous  and  gallant  man,  made  a  jest  of  the  old 
fellow,  and  spread  the  story  about  among  the  ladies. 
The  angels  are  greatly  enraged  at  their  uncle  for  it,  and 
have  resolved  never  to  see  him  again;  and  he,  on  his 

*  Louisa-Eli/.abeth  Rouxel,  known  afterwards  by  the  name  of  mad 
de  Graucei,  when  she  w  as  one  of  the  dressers  to  Mary- Louisa  of  Orleans, 
queen  of  Spain:  she  was  younger  sister  to  Mary-Louisa  Rouxel,  couDt- 
ess  of  March  They  were  called  the  angels. 
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part,  is  a  little  ashamed  of  the  figure  he  makes  on  the 
occasion.  I  write  without  disguise  ;  for  his  majesty  ap¬ 
pears  so  much  to  advantage  in  all  he  does,  that  there  is 
no  occasion  for  mystery. 

It  is  reported,  that  there  were  a  great  number  of  very 
beautiful  tilings  found  in  M.  de  Lauzun’s  cabinets ;  pic¬ 
tures  without  end  ;  naked  figures,  one  without  a  head, 
and  others  with  the  eyes  put  out;  this  was  the  lady 
your  neighbour  * ;  locks  of  hair,  some  large,  some  small, 
“icketed  to  avoid  confusion,  and  a  thousand  pretty 
things  of  this  kind  :  but  I  would  not  answer  to  the  truth 
of  all  this;  you  know  what  a  loose  is  given  to  invention 
on  such  occasions. 

I  have  seen  M.  du  Meme,  who  has  at  length  lost  his 
dear  wife.  When  he  saw  me,  he  began  sighing  and 
weeping,  and  I  could  not  refrain  from  tears  myself. 
Every  body  visits  the  family,  and  I  would  have  you 
make  him  the  compliment  of  condolence;  you  ought 
to  do  it  for  the  remembrance  of  Livri,  which  you  are 
still  so  fond  of. 

Is  it  possible,  that  my  letters  should  be  so  entertain¬ 
ing  as  you  say  they  are  ?  I  do  not  think  them  so  when 
they  come  out  of  my  hands;  I  fancy  they  get  it  in 
passing  through  yours.  It  is  very  lucky  for  you  that 
you  do  like  them  ;  for  you  are  so  loaded  with  them, 
that  you  would  be  heartily  to  be  pitied,  were  it  other¬ 
wise.  M.  de  Coulanges  wants  sadiv  to  know  which  of 
your  ladies  it  is  that  has  a  taste  for  them  ;  we  reckon 
it  a  favourable  sign  for  her,  for  my  style  is  so  loose, 
that  it  requires  a  good  share  of  natural  understanding 
and  knowledge  of  the  world,  to  be  able  to  hear  with  it. 

The  abbe  Tetu  lias  time  enough  upon  his  hands  now, 

*  Madame  dc  Monaco,  a  Gramont  by  birth,  whom  Lauzun  loved  to 
distraction. 
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as  he  has  no  longer  the  hotel  de  Richelieu ;  so  we  pro¬ 
fit  by  it.  You  would  think,  to  look  at  madame  de 
Soubise,  that  she  will  have  double  twins  at  least.  The 
king  sets  out  the  sixth  of  next  month  for  Chalons;  he 
is  to  make  several  other  little  tours,  and  some  reviews 
by  the  way :  his  journey  will  last  about  twelve  days; 
but  the  officers  and  troops  will  proceed  farther.  I  have 
a  notion  of  another  expedition  being  on  foot  like  that  of 
the  Franche-Comte.  You  know  the  king  is  the  hero  of 
every  season*.  The  pqor  courtiers  are  quite  broke; 
they  have  not  a  penny  left.  Brancas  asked  me  yester¬ 
day,  very  seriously,  to  lend  him  money  upon  a  pledge 
he  gave  me  his  word,  that  he  would  never  mention  it  to 
any  one,  and  had  rather,  he  said,  be  concerned  with 
me  than  with  another.  La  Trousse  begged  of  me  to 
let  him  into  the  secret  of  Pomenars’  method  of  getting 
a  genteel  livelihood  :  in  short,  they  are  all  put  to  their 
shifts.  Farewell,  my  dearest  countess,  there  is  reason 
in  every  thing ;  this  letter  is  swelled  into  a  perfect  vo¬ 
lume.  I  embrace  the  laborious  Grignan,  seigneur  Cor- 
beau,  the  presumptuous  Adhemar,  and  the  fortunate 
Louis-Provence,  on  whom  the  fairies  and  astrologers 
have  breathed  good  fortune.  E  con  cjuesto  mi  raccom~ 
mando  :  and  with  this  I  take  my  leave. 

LETTER  CLXII. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Friday,  Christmas-day,  1571. 

The  day  after  I  received  yours,  M.  le  Camus  came  to 
pay  me  a  visit.  I  spent  the  time  in  inquiring  of  him 
what  his  sentiments  were  with  regard  to  the  care,  zeal, 
and  assiduity,  which  M.  de  Grignan  had  shown  in  his 

*  A  thought  in  a  madrigal  of  mademoiselle  de  Scuderi’s. 
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endeavours  to  bring  the  king^s  affairs  in  Provence  to  a 
successful  issue.  M.  de  Lavardin  came  in  afterwards, 
and  gave  me  his  word,  that  he  should  take  care  to  set  it 
in  its  true  light,  in  a  proper  place,  before  the  day  was 
over.  I  could  not  have  met  with  two  persons  more 
suited  to  my  purpose:  they  are  bass  and  tenor.  In  the 
evening  I  went  to  M.  d’Usez,  who  still  keeps  his  room, 
and  we  talked  a  good  deal  of  your  affairs.  We  had  bmh 
heard  the  same  news,  and  that  an  order  was  intended  to 
be  sent  for  dissolving  the  assembly,  and  to  take  another 
opportunity  of  shoving  them  what  it  was  to  be  re- 

Indeed,  my  dear,  my  heart  is  heavy,  very  heavy,  in 

not  having  you  here  with  me.  I  should  bfe  much  more 

haPPy>  if  I  knetv  any  one  that  I  loved  as  well  as  I  do 

you,  for  then  I  should  have  the  means  of  comforting 

© 

myself  in  your  absence  ;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
meet  with  your  equal  in  my  affections  as  yet,  nor  in¬ 
deed  any  thing  that  comes  near  you.  A  thousand  un- 
looked-tor  things  offer  themselves  to  awaken  a  more 
than  common  remembrance  of  you,  and  for  the  time  I 
am  completely  overset.  I  am  anxious  to  know  where 
you  propose  going  after  your  assembly  is  dissolved. 
rIhe  small-pox  rages  at  Aix  and  Arles,  Grignan  is  very 
cold.  Salon  very  lonely ;  pray  then,  come  and  take 
an  apartment  with  me;  indeed  you  shall  be  very  wel¬ 
come.  Adieu  ;  you  shall  get  rid  of  me  for  the  present ; 
this  shall  not  be  volume  the  second.  I  have  no  more 
news  in  my  budget :  if  you  have  any  questions  to 
ask  me,  1  will  endeavour  to  answer  them.  I  was 
last  night  at  the  Minims;  I  am  going  now  to  hear 
Bourdaloiie:  it  is  said  he  begins  to  be  very  personal, 
and  that  the  other  day  he  made  three  pointed  allusions 
to  the  retirement  of  Treviile*;  lie  omitted  his  name 


Bourdaloiie  often  abused  the  pulpit  in  this  «ay.  H*  was  told  that 
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indeed,  but  every  one  knows  whom  he  meant :  they  say, 
however,  he  outdoes  every  thing,  and  that  no  one  ever 
preached  before.  A  thousand  compliments  to  all  the 
Grignans. 

LETTER  CLXIII. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Christmas-day,  at  11  at  night,  1671. 

I  have  written  to  you  this  morning  already ;  but  I 
have  just  received  from  M.  d’Usez  the  letter  you  sent 
by  Ripert.  You  give  a  very  good  account  of  affairs  in 
Provence.  I  wish  to  God  the  king  may  be  contented 
with  what  the  Provencals  have  agreed  to  do ;  your  de¬ 
scription  of  their  heads,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
necessary  to  treat  them,  is  admirable ;  and  the  coming- 
to  of  the  good  bishop,  is  quite  natural.  We  have  had 
madame  Scarron  here  to  supper ;  she  says,  that  of  the 
vast  number  of  letters  that  madame  de  Richelieu  has 
received,  not  one  comes  up  to  M.  de  Grignan’s;  she 
says,  she  kept  it  a  long  time  in  her  pocket,  and  showed 
it  to  several  people ;  that  nothing  could  be  better  writ¬ 
ten,  nor  could  any  one  express  himself  more  elegantly, 
nobly,  and  affectionately,  than  he  did  with  regard  to 
the  late  madame  de  Montausier*:  in  a  word,  she 

Boileau  had  introduced  his  name  in  a  song :  he  replied,  “  Tell  him,  if 
he  satirises  me,  I  will  sermonise  him.”  He  had  served  Moliere  thus 
on  account  of  his  Tartuffe,  which  is  as  good  a  sermon  as  any  of  Bour- 
daloue’s. 

M.  de  Trdville  was  a  man  of  ivit,  a  soldier,  and  a  courtier,  whose 
grief  for  the  death  of  Madame  led  him  suddenly  from  the  world  to  a 
life  of  retirement  and  devotion.  Other  accounts  of  this  personage  will 
be  found  elsewhere. 

*  Madame  de  Richelieu  succeeded  madame  de  Montausier,  as  one 
of  the  ladies  of  honour  to  the  queen, 

c  5 
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seemed  charmed  with  it;  I  vowed  I  would  acquaint  you 
with  this.  I  shall  communicate  your  letter  to  d’Hac- 
queville  and  M.  le  Camus.  I  think  of  nothing  but  Pro¬ 
vence,  and  begin  to  look  upon  myself  now  in  your 
neighbourhood.  I  expected  your  brother :  they  send 
him  part,  of  the  way  on  account  of  the  length  of  the 
journey.  I  have  been  to  sermon  ;  my  heart  was  not  af¬ 
fected,  but  that  was  perhaps  my  fault.  Adieu,  my 
dearest  child. 


LETTER  CLXIV. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Wednesday,  Dee.  30,  1671. 

One  sure  sign  of  the  little  disposition  I  have  to  hate 
you,  is,  that  I  would  with  my  own  will  write  to  you  a 
dozen  times  a  day  :  does  not  this  proof,  my  dear,  ap¬ 
pear  to  you  much  like  that  of  M.  de  Coulanges,  when  he 
made  you  the  offer  of  passing  the  remainder  of  his  days 
with  you?  Indeed,  if  that  were  to  be  the  case,  you 
would  have  enough  to  do;  for  I  am  as  prolix  in  writing 
to  you,  as  I  am  laconic  when  I  write  to  others.  I  have 
inquired  much  of  Ribert  about  your  health.  1  am  not 
pleased  with  you  :  you  deserve  to  be  scolded  :  you  be¬ 
haved  in  your  lying-in  as  if  you  had  been  the  wife  of 
some  Swiss  captain  :  you  do  not  take  broths  enough  : 
you  had  not  been  confined  three  days,  before  you  be¬ 
gan  to  chatter  and  talk;  you  got  up  before  the  tenth 
day ;  and  after  all  this  you  are  surprised  that  you  are 
thin  !  1  was  in  hopes  that  you  would  have  taken  a  little 
more  care  of  yourself,  and  endeavoured  to  recruit  and 
grow  fat.  Where  did  you  get  this  whim  of  mimicking 
nuadame  de  Crussol  ?  I  am  always  striving  to  reform 
you,  by  setting  examples  before  your  eyes :  this  way 
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of  going  on  has  not  affected  her,  but  it  will  affect  you, 
believe  me  :  in  short,  you  cannot  offend  or  vex  me  more 
highly,  than  in  spoiling  your  pretty  face :  you  know 
how  fond  I  am  of  it;  ought  you  not  then  to  take  some 
care  of  it  for  my  sake? 

You  are  much  in  the  right  to  say,  that  Provence  is 
my  fixed  residence  since  it  is  become  yours.  Paris 
quite  stifles  me :  I  long  to  be  on  the  road  to  Grignan; 
But,  my  dear  child,  how  lonely  you  will  be,  if  you  re* 
turn  to  your  castle!  Why,  you  will  be  like  Psyche 
upon  the  mountains.  I  can  have  no  content  where  you 
are  not:  this  is  a  truth,  the  force  of  which  I  experience 
more  and  more  every  hour.  You  seem  wanting  to  me 
every  where,  and  whatever  recalls  you  to  my  remem¬ 
brance  goes  to  my  heart.  1  he  king’s  journey  is  as  yet 
uncertain;  but  the  troops  still  continue  their  march. 
Poor  La  Trousse  is  going,  and  Sevigne  is  already  upon 
his  way :  they  are  to  go  to  Cologne.  They  are  quite 
wild  about  this  expedition.  Farewell,  my  angel ;  lam 
perfectly  well  at  M.  de  Coulanges’s,  and  shall  take  care 
to  keep  as  far  from  the  air  of  the  smalLpox  as  possible. 
I  have  no  great  relish  for  returning  to  that  immense 
rambling  house,  where,  instead  of  you,  I  shall  meet 
only  with  mad.  de  Bonneuil.  Coulanges  is  mv  dear 
delight :  we  are  for  ever  talking  of  you.  I  shall  give 
M.  de  la  Rochefoucault  your  letter:  I  am  persuaded  he 
will  like  it  much.  I  hate  the  direction  of  your  letter 
when  it  is.  To  the  marchioness  de  Sevigne;  call  me  Pierrot*. 
Your  others  are  amiable,  and  excite  a  desire  to  read 
the  rest. 
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LETTER  CLXV. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

The  first  day  of  the  New  Year  167a. 

I  was  last  night  at  M.  d’Usez’s.  We  came  to  a  resolu¬ 
tion  to  send  you  a  courier.  He  promised  to  let  me 
know  the  success  of  his  audience  with  M.  le  Tellier,  and 
whether  he  would  hare  me  bring  madame  de  Coulanges^ 
thither  with  me  ;  but  as  it  is  now  past  ten  at  night,  and 
I  have  not  yet  heard  any  thing  from  him,  I  shall  write 
to  you  by  myself.  M.  d’LTsez  will  take  care  to  intorrn 
you  of  what  he  has  done.  There  should  be  some  en¬ 
deavours  used  to  soften  the  rigour  of  the  orders,  by  re¬ 
presenting,  that  it  would  be  entirely  depriving  M.  de 
Grignan  of  the  power  of  serving  his  majesty,  if  he  should 
by  this  means  be  rendered  disagreeable  to  the  province ; 
and  if,  after  all,  it  shall  be  necessary  to  send  the  orders, 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  wisest  people  here,  that  it  would 
be  prudent  to  suspend  the  execution  of  them  till  an  an¬ 
swer  can  be  had  from  the  king,  to  whom  M.  de  Grignan 
has  written  as  from  a  person  on  the  spot,  who  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  would  be  best  for  his  service  to  grant  a 
pardon  for  this  time  at  least.  If  you  knew  how  some 
people  blame  M.  de  Grignan  for  the  little  regard  he 
shows  to  his  own  country,  in  endeavouring  to  exact  so 
strict  an  obedience,  you  would  see  how  difficult  it  is  to 
please  every  body,  and  it  would  have  been  still  worse  if 
he  had  done  otherwise.  Those  who  find  such  charms 
in  his  post,  do  not  know  the  difficulties  that  attend  it. 
The  king’s  intended  journey  is  now  broken  off ;  but  the 


*  Mddame  de  Coulaages  was  niece  to  the  wife  of  M,  ie  Tellier,  mi¬ 
nister  of  state,  and  afterwards  chancellor  of  France. 
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tvoops  continue  their  march  to  Metz.  Sevigne  is  there 
by  this  time;  La  Trousse  is  going;  and  both  of  them 
fuller  of  loyalty  than  ready  money.  The  archbishop 
of  Rheims  *  is  here;  who  first  sends  you  his  good  wishes, 
and  then  acquaints  you,  that  M.  d’Usez  has  not  been 
able  to  see  his  father  to-day  :  he  assures  me  also,  that 
the  king  is  very  well  pleased  with  your  husband  ;  that 
he  accepts  of  the  present  the  province  has  made  him  ; 
but,  as  his  orders  have  not  been  punctually  observed, 
he  has  sent  leitres  de  cachet  to  banish  the  consuls.  I  can 
say  no  more  to  you  by  letter.  All  that  remains  now  is, 
to  be  entirely  devoted  to  his  majesty’s  service  ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  to  endeavour  to  manage  a  little  the  minds 
of  the  Provencals,  which  will  be  found  the  best  means 
of  having  the  king  punctually  obeyed  in  that  country. 

M.  de  la  Rochefoucault  sends  you  word,  and  I  join 
with  him,  that  if  you  are  not  pleased  with  the  letter  you 
wrote  him,  it  is  for  want  of  knowing  better  :  I  think  he 
is  quite  in  the  right ;  for  it  is  full  of  life  and  spirit. 
You  have  an  answer  to  it  enclosed.  Adieu,  my  dear 
countess,  I  think  of  you  night  and  day.  Furnish  me 
with  some  opportunity  of  serving  you :  it  will  be  a 
pleasing  employment  for  my  affection. 

LETTEPt  CLXVI. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Tuesday,  January  5,  1672. 

Yesterday  the  king  gave  audience  to  the  ambassador 
from  Holland,  at  which  he  would  have  the  prince,  mar¬ 
shal  Turenne,  the  duke  de  Bouillon,  and  marshal  Cre- 
qui  present,  that  they  might  hear  all  that  passed.  The 


*  Charles-Maurice  le  Tellier. 
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ambassador  presented  his  letter  to  the  king,  which  was 
not  read,  though  the  ambassador  proposed  it  ;  as  the 
king  said  he  already. knew  the  contents,  having  a  copy 
of  it  in  his  pocket.  The  ambassador  expatiated  largely 
on  the  justifications  mentioned  in  the  letter,  and  on  the 
strict  manner  in  which  the  States  had  examined  their 
conduct  to  discover  in  what  they  could  possibly  have 
given  offence  to  his  majesty  ;  that  they  were  not  con¬ 
scious  of  ever  having  been  wanting  in  the  respect  that 
was  due  to  him  ;  and  yet,  to  their  great  surprise,  they 
had  heard  that  the  extensive  preparations  his  majesty  was 
making  were  destined  against  them  *  ;  that  they  were 
ready  to  satisfy  his  majesty  in  every  thing  he  should  be 
pleased  to  require  from  them,  and  humbly  implored  him 
to  remember  the  good-will  his  royal  predecessors  had 
ever  shown  them,  to  whom  they  owed  their  present 
flourishing  condition.  The  king,  with  inimitable  grace 
and  dignity,  replied,  that  he  was  not  now  to  learn  the 
endeavours  that  had  been  used  to  stir  up  his  enemies 
against  hitn  ;  that  lie  thought  it  but  prudent  to  prevent 
a  surprise,  and  that  he  found  it  necessary  for  his  own 
defence  to  make  himself  thus  respectable  by  sea  and 
land  ;  that  after  giving  a  few  more  necessary  orders,  he 
should,  in  the  beginning  of  spring,  take  such  steps  as 
he  might  judge  most  advantageous  for  his  own  glory, 
and  the  good  of  his  kingdom  ;  and  then  gave  the  am¬ 
bassador  to  understand,  by  a  motion  of  his  head,  that 
he  would  have  no  reply.  The  letter  corresponded  ex¬ 
actly  with  the  ambassador’s  speech,  except  that  it  con¬ 
cluded  with  assuring  his  majesty,  that  they  (the  States) 

*  The  war  against  the  United  Provinces,  for  which  Lewis  XIV.  had 
leagued  with  England  and  several  German  princes,  was  on  the  point 
of  breaking  out.  The  English  began  it  in  March  by  attacking 
the  Dutch  fleet,  and,  in  their  old  way,  made  war  first,  and  declared  it 
afterwards. 
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would  do  whatever  he  should-be  pleased  to  order  them, 
provided  it  did  not  oblige  them  to  break  with  their 
allies. 

The  same  day  M.  de  la  Feuillade  was  received  at  the 
head  of  the  regiment  of  guards,  and  had  the  customary 
oaths  administered  to  him  by  a  marshal  of  France.  The 
king,  who  was  present,  spoke  himself  to  the  regiment, 
and  told  them  that  he  had  given  them  M.  de  Feuillade 
for  their  mestre  de  camp  ;  and  then,  with  his  own  hand, 
presented  him  with  the  pike* * * §,  which  is  commonly  done 
by  a  commissioner  appointed  by  the  king  ;  but  his  ma¬ 
jesty  was  resolved  that  no  mark  of  distinction  or  favour 
should  be  wanting  on  the  occasion. 

You  know  Langlee  ;  he  is  as  insolent  and  impertinent 
as  possible  :  he  was  at  play  the  other  day  with  the 
count  de  Gramont,  who,  upon  his  taking  too  great  liber¬ 
ties,  said,  “  M.  de  Langlee,  keep  these  familiarities  till 
you  play  with  the  king.” 

Marshal  Bellefond  has  requested  leave  of  the  king  to 
dispose  of  his  post  f.  No  one  will  do  it  so  well  as  he. 
Every  body  believes,  and  I  especially,  that  it  is  to  pay 
his  debts,  and  retire  from  the  world,  to  think  of  his  sal¬ 
vation. 

The  procurator-general  of  the  court  of  aids  t  is  made 
first  president  there  :  this  is  a  great  advancement  for 
him.  Do  not  fail  to  write  to  him  on  the  occasion,  one 
or  other  of  you  ;  and  whichever  it  is,  let  the  other  add 
a  line  or  two  in  the  letter.  The  president  Nicolai  is 
restored  to  his  post  §.  This  is  what  may  be  called 
news. 

*  It  was  a  custom  then  to  receive  the  pike  on  such  occasions. 

-j-  Of  chief  master  of  the  household  to  the  king. 

J  Nicolas  le  Camus. 

§  Of  first  president  of  the  chamber  of  accounts. 
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LETTER  C LX VII. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Wednesday,  January  6,  16/2. 
So  then,  my  dear  child,  you  wish  me  not  to  weep  at 
seeing  you  separated  so  many  miles  from  me!  but  you 
cannot  prevent  this  disposition  of  Providence  from  being 
'  eiy  hard  and  painful  to  me :  it  will  be  a  long  time  be- 
lore  I  shall  be  able  to  accustom  myself  to  it ;  but  I  will 
stop  short,  and  not  involve  you  in  a  long  train  of  senti¬ 
ments,  which  this  would  naturally  lead  me  into.  I  will 
not  set  you  a  bad  example,  nor  stagger  your  fortitude 
with  a  narrative  of  my  weakness:  preserve  your  reason 
in  its  full  force  ;  enjoy  the  greatness  of  soul  you  are 
possessed  oi ;  while  I,  on  my  side,  shall  seek  consolation 
and  assistance  from  the  tenderness  and  affection  of  mine. 
I  was  yesterday  at  St.  Germain:  the  queen  made  the 
first  advances  to  me,  and  I  made  my  court,  as  usual,  at 
your  expence.  We  had  all  the  affair  of  your  lying-in 
over  ;  and  then  talked  about  my  journey  to  Provence,  not 
forgetting  the  late  one  to  Brkany  ;  and  how  lucky  mad. 
de  Chaulnes  had  been  in  meeting  me  there.  I  should 
have  told  you,  that  that  lady  went  to  St.  Germain  with 
me.  As  for  Monsieur,  he  drew  me  aside  to  a  window, 
tp  talk  to  me  about  you,  and  ordered  me  very  seriously 
to  make  his  compliments  to  you,  and  let  you  know  how 
glad  he  was  to  hear  of  your  being  safely  brought  to 
bed :  he  said  so  many  obliging  things  on  the  subject, 
and  in  so  peculiar  a  manner,  that  it  must  have  been  my 
own  fault,  if  I  did  not  understand,  that  he  was  desirous 
of  attaching  himself  to  your  service  ;  for  they  say  he 
is  grown  weary  of  worshipping  the  angel.  I  found  Ma¬ 
dame  much  better  than  I  expected.  I  could  not  see  M, 
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tie  Montausier,  he  was  closeted  with  Monseigneur.  I 
should  never  have  done  repeating  all  the  compliments 
that  were  made  both  to  you  and  me;  but  they  are  all 
lost  in  the  air.  I  was  quite  happy  to  get  home.  But 
whom  do  you  think  I  found  there  ?  The  presidents  Reau- 
ville  and  Galiffet ;  and  whom  should  they  be  talking  of 
but  madame  de  Grignan  ! 

Your  little  girl  is  coming  here  :  you  say  she  serves 
to  put  me  sometimes  in  mind  of  you  ;  I  know  what  an¬ 
swer  you  expect,  that  there  is  po  occasion  for  that.  I 
am  going  out  in  the  coach.  “  Whither  ?”  say  you:  to 
madame  de  Valavoire’s.  “  What  to  do  there?”  To  talk 
ot  Provence.  “  Observe  that  good  woman,”  said  Cou- 
langes  the  other  day,  “  she  is  for  ever  in  company  with 
her  daughter.” 

I  have  received  yours  of  the  30th  of  last  month.  In¬ 
deed,  my  dear,  you  displease  me  greatly  in  talking  of 
your  charming  letters  in  the  manner  you  do.  What 
pleasure  can  you  take  in  finding  fault  with  your  man¬ 
ner  and  style,  and  comparing  yourself  to  the  princess 
d’Harcourt  ?  I  cannot  conceive  where  you  got  this  false 
and  injurious  humility  :  it  is  wounding  my  heart,  of¬ 
fending  justice,  and  doing  injury  to  truth.  What  de¬ 
pravity  of  manners  !  For  heaven’s  sake  leave  off'  this 
practice,  and  see  things  as  they  really  are  :  you  will 
then  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  guard  against  vanity,  an 
affair  that  may  be  settled  between  your  confessor  and  you. 
I  am  distracted  at  the  thoughts  of  your  being  so  thin. 
What  is  become  of  the  time  when  you  would  eat  only' 
the  head  of  a  snipe,  or  the  wing  of  a  lark,  in  a  day,  for 
fear  of  growing  too  fat?  If  you  should  be  with  child 
again,  be  assured  it  is  all  over  with  you;  you  will  be 
lost  beyond  hope. 

We  were  talking  of  you  yesterday  at  mad.  de  Cou- 
langes  s,  when  mad.  Scarron  reminded  us  with  how  much 
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wit  and  spirit  you  supported  a  bad  cause  once  in  the 
same  place,  and  on  the  very  carpet  we  were  then  sitting 
upon.  Ihere  were  mad.  de  la  Fayette,  mad.  Scarron  *, 
Scgrais,  Caderousse,  the  a’obe  Tetu,  Guilleragues,  and 
Biancas.  \ou  and  your  merit  are  never  forgotten; 
your  friends  preserve  the  most  lively  remembrance  of 
both ;  but,  when  i  come  to  reflect  where  vou  are, 
though  I  know  you  are  a  little  queen,  yet  how  can  I 
forbear  sighing  f  We  sigh  too  at  the  life  we  lead  at  St. 
Germain  and  here;  so  that  we  are  for  ever  sighing. 
\  ou  know,  I  suppose,  that  Lauzun,  as  he  was  going  into 
the  place  of  his  confinement,  repeated,  In  sacula  scccu - 
lorum:  1  fancy  there  are  some  here  that  would  gladly 
answer,  Amen;  ami  others  again  be  as  ready  to  cry  out, 
TS'o.  Indeed,  when  he  was  jealous  of  your  neighbour  f, 
he  used  her  very  ill ;  and  how  did  he  serve  many 
others  ?  » 

Your  little  girl  is  very  pretty :  the  sound  of  her 
voice  goes  to  my  very  heart:  she  has  a  thousand  little 
engaging  ways,  which  amuse  me,  and  make  me  love 
her ;  hut  I  never  can  conceive  it  possible  for  her  to 
equal  you  in  my  affections. 

LETTER  CLXYIir. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Wednesday,  Jail.  13,  1671. 

For  Heaven’s  sake,  my  dear  child,  what  do  you  mean? 
What  pleasure  can  you  take  in  thus  abusing  your  per¬ 
son  and  understanding,  vilifying  your  conduct,  and 
saying,  that  one  must  have  great  good-nature  to  think 
ol  you  sometimes?  Though  I  am  certain. you  cannot 

*  Frances  d’Aubignd,  afterwards  marchioness  de  Maintenon. 

F  See  Letter  lGo. 
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believe  all  you  say,  yet  it  hurts  me  to  hear  it :  you 
really  make  me  angry  with  you;  and  though,  perhaps, 
I  ought  not  to  answer  seriously  things  that  are  only  said 
in  jest,  yet  I  cannot  help  scolding  you  before  I  go  any 
farther.  You  are  excellent  again,  when  you  say  you  are 
afraid  of  wits.  Alas !  if  you  knew  how  insignificant  they 
are  when  you  are  by,  and  how  encumbered  they  are  with 
the  ir  own  dear  persons,  you  would  not  value  them  at 
all.  Do  you  remember  how  you  used  to  be  deceived  in 
them  sometimes?  Do  not  let  distance  magnify  objects 
too  much ;  but  it  is  one  of  its  common  effects, 

We  sup  every  evening  at  madame  Scarron’s ;  she  has 
a  most  engaging  wit,  and  an  understanding  surprisingly 
just  and  clear.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  hear  her  sometimes 
reason  upon  the  horrid  confusion  and  distractions  of  a 
country  with  which  she  is  very  well  acquainted.  The 
vexations  that  Ideudicourt  undergoes  in  a  place  that  ap¬ 
pears  so  dazzling  and  glorious;  the  continual  rage  of 
Lauzun ;  the  gloomy  chagrin  and  cares  of  the  court 
ladies,  from  which  the  most  envied  are  not  always  ex¬ 
empt  ;  are  things  which  she  describes  in  the  most  agree¬ 
able  and  entertaining  manner.  Such  conversations  as 
these  lead  us  insensibly  from  one  moral  reflection  to 
another,  sometimes  of  a  religious,  sometimes  of  a  poli¬ 
tical  kind.  You  are  frequently  one  of  our  subjects  :  she 
admires  your  wit  and  manners;  and,  whenever  you  re¬ 
turn  hither,  you  are  sure  of  being  highly  in  favour. 

But  let  me  give  you  an  instance  of  the  king’s  good¬ 
ness  and  generosity,  to  show'  you  what  a  pleasure  it  is 
to  serve  so  amiable  a  master :  He  sent  for  marshal  Belle- 
fond  into  his  closet  the  other  day,  and  thus  accosted 
him  :  “  Monsieur  le  marechal,  I  insist  upon  knowing 
your  reasons  for  quitting  my  service.  Is  it  through  a 
principle  of  devotion  ?  Is  it  from  an  inclination  to  retire  ? 
Or  is  it  on  account  of  your  debts?  If  it  be  the  latter. 
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I  myself  will  take  charge  of  them,  and  inform  myself 
of  the  state  of  your  affairs.’'  i'he  marshal  was  sensibly 
affected  with  this  goodness:  “  Sire,”  said  he,  “  it  is  my 
debts*  I  am  overwhelmed  with  them,  and  cannot  bear 
to  see  some  of  my  friends,  who  assisted  me  with  their 
toi  tunes,  likely  to  suffer  on  my  account,  without  hav¬ 
ing  it  in  my  power  to  satisfy  them.”  “  Well  then,”  said 
the  king,  “  they  shall  have  security  for  what  is  owing 
to  them  :  I  now  give  you  a  hundred  thousand  francs  on 
youi  house  at  Versailles,  and  a  grant  of  four  hundred 
thousand  more,  as  a  security  in  case  of  your  death. 
The  hundred  thousand  francs  will  enable  you  to  pav 
ofl  the  arrears,  and  so  now  you  remain  in  mv  service.” 
1  hat  heart  must  be  insensible  indeed,  that  could  refuse 
the  most  implicit  obedience  to  such  a  master,  who  en¬ 
ters  with  so  much  goodness  and  condescension  into  the 
inteiest  of  his  servants.  Accordingly  the  marshal  made 
no  farther  resistance :  he  is  now  reinstated  in  his  place, 
and  loaded  with  favours.  This  is  all  strictly  true. 

Not  a  night  passes  at  St.  Germain’s  without  balls, 
plays,  or  masquerades.  The  king  shows  an  assiduity* 
to  divert  this  Madame,  that  he  never  did  for  the  other. 
Racine  has  brought  out  a  new  piece  called  Bajazet, 
which  they  say  carries  every  thing  before  it:  indeed  it 
does  not  go  in  emperando,  as  the  others  did.  Monsieur 
de  Tabard  says,  that  it  as  much  exceeds  the  best  piece 
of  Corneille’s,  as  Corneille’s  does  one  of  Boyer’s ;  this 
now  is  what  you  may  call  praising  by  the  lump:  there 
is  nothing  like  telling  truth  :  however,  our  eyes  and  ears 
will  inform  us  more  fully  -  for 

Du  bruit  de  Bajazet  mon  ame  importunde  * 

obliges  me  to  go  immediately  to  the  play  j  we  shall  see 

what  it  is. 


*  A  line  in  Despreaux. 
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I  have  been  at  Livri :  ah,  my  clear  child,  how  well 
did  I  keep  my  word  with  you,  and  how  many  tender 
thoughts  of  you  filled  my  breast!  It  was  delightful 
weather,  though  very  cold ;  but  the  sun  shone  finely, 
and  every  tree  was  hung  with  pearls  and  crystals,  that 
formed  a  pleasing  diversity  of  colours.  I  walked  a  great 
deal ;  the  next  day  I  dined  at  Pomponne  :  it  would  not 
be  an  easy  matter  to  recount  all  that  passed  during  a  stay 
of  five  hours  :  however,  I  was  not  at  all  tired  with  my 
visit.  Monsieur  de  Pomponne  will  be  here  in  three  or 
four  days  :  I  should  be  very  much  vexed,  if  I  was 
obliged  to  apply  to  him  about  your  Provence  affairs; 
I  am  persuaded  he  will  not  hear  me:  you  see  I  give 
myself  airs  of  knowledge.  But  really  nothing  comes 
up  to  M.  d’Qsez;  I  never  saw  a  man  of  better  under¬ 
standing,  nor  one  more  capable  of  giving  sound  advice: 
I  wait  to  see  him,  that  I  may  inform  you  of  what  he  has 
done  at  St.  Germain. 

You  desire  me  to  write  you  long  letters  ;  I  think  you 
have  now  sufficient  reason  to  be  contented  :  I  am  some¬ 
times  frightened  at  the  length  of  them  myself;  and 
were  it  not  for  your  agreeable  flattery,  I  should  never 
think  of  venturing  them  out  of  my  hands.  Madame  de 
Brissac  is  excellently  provided  for  the  winter,  in  M.  de 
Longueville  and  the  count  de  Guiche ;  but  nothing  is 
meant  but  what  is  fair  and  honourable,  only  she  takes 
a  pleasure  in  being  adored.  La  Maratts  is  never  seen 
now,  either  at  madame  de  la  Fayette’s  or  at  M.  de  la 

RochefoucauU’s  :  we  cannot  find  out  what  she  is  doin^- 

©  > 

we  are  apt  to  judge  a  little  rashly  now  and  then :  she 
took  it  into  her  head  this  summer,  that  she  should  be 
ravished,  as  if  she  wished  it;  but  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
she  is  in  no  great  danger.  Good  Heavens,  what  a  mad 
creature  it  is,  and  how  long  have  I  looked  on  her  in 
the  same  light,  as  you  do  now!  But  now  let  me  tell 
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you,  my  dear,  it  is  not  my  fault  that  1  do  not  see  rna- 
dame  de  la  Valavoire*.  I  am  sure  there  is  no  occasion 
to  bid  me  go  and  see  her,  it  is  enough  that  she  has  seen 
you,  for  me  to  run  after  her ;  but  then  she  is  running 
after  somebody  else :  for  I  might  for  ever  desire  her  to 
wait  at  home  for  me;  I  cannot  get  her  to  do  me  that 
favour.  Your  jest  applies  admirably  to  M.  le  Grand, 
and  a  very  good  one  it  is.  Poor  Chatillon  is  every  day 
teasing  us  with  the  most  wretched  ones  imaginable. 


LETTER  CLXIX. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Friday  evening,  Jan.  15,  1 6~-2. 

I  wrote  to  you  this  morning,  my  dear  child,  by  the  cou¬ 
rier,  who  brings  you  the  most  pleasing  and  agreeable 
tidings  about  your  Provence  affairs;  but  I  shall  write 
to  you  again  to-night,  that  it  may  not  be  said  that  the 
post  came  in  without  letters  from  me.  I  do  really  be¬ 
lieve  that  you  love  me ;  you  tell  me  so  at  least,  and 
what  end  can  you  have  in  deceiving  yourself  and  me 
too  ?  And  if  you  do  not  love  me,  you  would  be  greatly 
to  be  pitied  in  being  thus  overwhelmed  with  such  a  num¬ 
ber  of  my  letters  :  yours  constitute  the  happiness  of  my 
life.  I  shall  say  nothing  to  you  about  the  fine  soul ;  it 
was  Langlade  who  made  use  of  the  expression,  by  way 
of  joke;  but  in  earnest,  you  have  a  fine  soul:  it  is 
not  perhaps  one  of  those  first-rate  souls,  like  that  of 
What's  his  namc\,  the  Roman,  who,  rather  than  forfeit 

*  A  lady  of  quality  in  Provence,  who  was  just  then  come  to  Paris. 

•f  Monsieur  de  Sauveboeuf,  giving  an  account  one  day  to  the  king's 
brother  of  a  negotiation  in  which  he  had  been  employed  at  the  court  of 
Spain,  said  to  him,  Whats  his  name,  TVhal's  his  name,  the  king  of 
Spain  said  to  me,  &c, 
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his  word,  returned  back  to  the  Carthaginians,  though 
he  was  well  assured  they  would  instantly  put  him  to 
death ;  but  next  to  him  I  think  you  may  challenge  a 
place  with  the  foremost. 

We  have  been  to  see  the  new  piece  of  Racine’s, 
and  thought  it  admirable.  My  daughter-in-law *  is  in 
my  opinion  the  best  performer  I  ever  saw :  she  is  in¬ 
finitely  before  Desoeillets ;  as  for  me,  though  I  am 
thought  to  have  some  portion  of  talent  for  the  stage,  I 
am  not  fit  to  snuff  the  candles  when  she  appears.  She 
is  ugly,  when  you  come  near  her;  I  do  not  therefore 
wonder  my  son’s  passion  was  damped  by  her  presence: 
but  when  she  speaks  verse,  she  is  really  adorable.  Ba- 
jazet  is  altogether  a  fine  performance  ;  the  distress  rises 
towards  the  end,  and  the  passions  are  very  strong,  and 
not  of  so  extravagant  a  kind  as  in  Berenice;  yet  I  can¬ 
not  think  it  surpasses  his  Andromache.  As  for  the  de¬ 
lightful  plays  of  Corneille,  they  as  much  surpass  this 
piece  as  your  idea  surpassed .  Make  the  ap¬ 

plication,  and  remember  that  instance  of  follv  ;  but  be 
assured,  that  nothing  will  ever  equal  (I  do  not  say  sur¬ 
pass,  but  equal)  the  enchanting  passages  we  meet  with 
in  Corneille.  He  read  us  the  other  day,  at  M.  de  la 
Rochefoucault’s,  a  piece  of  his,  which  showed  what  he 
once  had  been :  I  wish  you  had  been  with  me  that  af¬ 
ternoon  ;  I  am  sure  you  would  not  have  thought  your 
time  ill  spent:  you  would  have  dropped  a  tear  or  two, 
for  I  myself  shed  twenty ;  besides,  you  would  have 
greatly  admired  your  sister-in-law :  you  would  have  had 
the  angels  before  your  eyes,  and  La  Bourdeaux  dressed 
out  like  a  little  miss.  The  duke  was  behind  the  scenes, 

*  Meaning  La  Champmfilde,  the  actress,  with  whom  her  son,  the 
marquis  de  Sdvignd,  had  been  in  love.  It  is  said,  that  she  possessed  no 
share  of  any  natural  genius,  but  that  Racine,  who  was  likewise  in  love 
with  her,  had  taught  her  to  pronounce  verse  mechanically. 
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and  Pomenar?  above  with  the  footmen,  wrapt  up  ;n  his 
cloak,  for  fear  of  the  count  de  Creance,  who  is  resolved 
to  have  him  hanged,  whether  he  will  or  not.  The 
beaux  were  a’l  upon  the  stage;  the  marquis  de  Yiileroi 
was  in  a  masquerade-dress ;  the  count  de  Guiche  braced 
up  like  his  own  spirit:  and  all  the  rest  looked  like  so 
many  banditti.  I  have  met  the  count  twice  at  M.  de  la 
Rochefoucault’s,  and  always  thought  he  had  a  great  deal 
of  wit :  he  appeared  then,  indeed,  less  on  the  reserve 
than  he  usually  does.  Our  abbe  here  sends  you  word, 
that  he  has  received  the  plan  cf  Grignan,  which  he 
likes  extremely,  and  takes  a  walk  in  it  now  and  then 
by  way  of  anticipation  :  he  wishes  he  had  a  side-view 
of  the  house  ;  for  my  part,  I  shall  content  myself  till 
I  am  altogether  in  possession  of  it,  by  being  there.  I 
have  a  thousand  compliments  for  you  from  every  one 
who  has  heard  of  the  obliging  manner  in  which  the 
king  spoke  cl  IVL  de  Grignan ;  madame  de  Yernueil 
was  the  first  who  came  to  me,  she  has  been  like  to  die. 
Farewell,  my  child;  what  shall  I  say  of  my  love  for 
you,  and  the  interest  1  feel  In  all  that  concerns  von? 
I  embrace  the  admirable  Grignan,  the  prudent  coadju¬ 
tor,  and  the  presumptuous  Adhemar :  was  it  not  thus 
I  styled  them  the  other  day  ? 


LETTER  CLXX. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

F.  ris,  Yt  ednesdav,  Jan.  20,  1672. 

I  send  you  M.  de  la  Eochefoucaull’s  Maxims,  revised 
and  corrected,  with  additions :  it  is  a  present  to  you  from 
himself.  Some  of  them  I  can  make  shift  to  guess  the 
meaning  of;  but  there  are  others  that,  to  my  shame  be 
it  spoken,  I  cannot  understand  at  all.  God  knows  how 
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it  will  be  with  you.  There  is  a  dispute  between  the 
archbishop  of  Paris  and  the  archbishop  of  Rheims  about 
a  point  of  ceremony  :  Paris  will  have  Rheims  ask  leave 
of  him,  as  his  superior,  to  officiate,  which  Rheims  will 
not  consent  to.  It  is  said,  that  these  two  right  reve¬ 
rends  will  never  agree  till  they  are  thirty  or  forty  leagues 
asunder ;  if  that  is  the  case,  they  are  both  of  them 
likely  to  continue  as  they  are.  The  ceremony  it  relates 
to  is  the  canonisation  of  one  Borgia  a  Jesuit.  The  whole 
opera  band  is  to  exert  itself  on  the  occasion;  the  streets 
will  be  illuminated  even  to  the  Riie  St.  Antoine;  the 
people  are  all  mad  about  it:  old  Merinville,  however, 
has  died  without  having  seen  it. 

Do  not  deceive  yourself,  my  child,  by  entertaining 
too  good  an  opinion  of  my  letters.  The  other  day  an 
impertinent  fellow,  seeing  the  monstrous  length  of  a 
letter  I  was  writing  to  you,  asked  me  very  seriously,  if 
I  thought  any  body  could  possibly  read  it  all :  I  trem¬ 
bled  at  the  thought  of  it,  but  without  any  intention  of 
amendment ;  for  the  correspondence  I  have  with  you 
is  my  existence,  the  sole  pleasure  of  my  life ;  and  every 
other  consideration  is  but  mean,  when  put  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  it.  I  am  uneasy  about  your  brother:  poor 
fellow !  The  weather  is  very  cold  :  be  lies  in  camp, 
and  is  still  on  the  march  to  Cologne,  for  the  Lord  knows 
how  long!  I  was  in  hopes  of  seeing  him  this  winter, 
and  see  where  he  is  now !  After  all,  I  find  little  ma¬ 
demoiselle  Adhemar  must  be  the  comfort  of  my  old 
age:  I  wish  you  could  but  see  how  fond  she  is  of  me ; 
how  she  cries  after  me,  and  hangs  about  me.  She  is 
not  a  beauty,  but  she  is  very  pleasing,  has  a  delight¬ 
ful  voice,  and  a  skin  as  clear  aisd  white  ....  In  short, 

I  doat  on  her.  You,  it  seems,  doat  on  your  boy ;  I  am 
very  glad  of  it:  we  cannot  have  too  many  things  to 
amuse  us  ;  real  or  imaginary,  it  does  not  signify. 
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To-morrow  there  is  to  be  a  ball  at  Madame’s.  I  saw 
a  heap  of  jewels  tossing  about  at  Mademoiselle’s,  which 
put  me  in  mind  of  past  troubles :  and  yet  w'ould  to 
Heaven  wre  were  at  the  same  work  again!  For  how  can 
I  be  unhappy  while  you  are  wbth  me?  Alas!  my 
whole  life  is  one  continued  scene  of  sorrow  and  dis¬ 
appointment.  Dear  monsieur  Nicole !  have  pity  on 
me;  and  teach  me  to  bear,  W'ith  patience,  the  dispen¬ 
sations  of  Providence.  Farewell,  my  dearest  child,  I 
dare  not  say  I  adore  you  ;  but  I  cannot  conceive  any 
degree  of  love  superior  to  mine:  the  kind  and  pleasing 
assurances  you  give  me  of  yours,  at  once  lighten  and 
increase  my  sorrows. 


LETTER  CLXXI. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Friday,  Jan.  22,  1672,  at  10  at  night. 

I  have  but  just  been  able,  my  child,  to  leave  made¬ 
moiselle  Adhemar’s  bed-side  to  write  to  you.  If  you 
would  not  be  jealous,  I  know  not  what  I  could  not  say 
to  you  of  this  sweet  child  :  it  is  the  most  amiable  little 
creature  that  ever  was  seen ;  she  is  so  lively,  so  brisk, 
and  has  such  a  number  of  little  engaging  ways,  that 
no  one  can  help  being  quite  delighted  with  her.  I  have 
been  at  Mademoiselle’s  to-day,  who  sent  for  me  to  come 
to  her;  Monsieur  came  in  while  I  was  there,  and  im¬ 
mediately  began  talking  of  you  :  he  said,  there  was  no¬ 
body  capable  of  filling  your  place  at  the  ball ;  and  very 
obligingly  added,  that,  nevertheless,  your  absence  ought 
to  be  no  hinderance  to  my  going  thither:  this  is  just  the 
thing  I  wanted.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  about 
the  war;  it  seems  a  determined  thing.  We  are  in  ex- 
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pectation  of  the  queen  of  Spain’s*  answer;  but  let  her 
say  what  she  will,  it  is  resolved,  I  find,  that  we  must 
come  to  blows:  if  she  declares  for  us,  we  fall  upon  the 
Dutch ;  if  she  takes  the  other  side,  then  we  shall  seize 
on  Flanders;  and  when  once  the  uproar  is  begun,  it 
will  not  be  easily  quieted.  All  this  while  our  troops  are 
upon  their  march  towards  Cologne.  They  say  M.  de 
Luxembourg  is  to  open  the  scene.  There  are  some 
commotions  in  Germany. 

I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation  with  M. 
d’Usez:  our  abbe  mentioned  to  him  in  a  very  pretty 
way,  what  he  intended  for  the  abbe  Grignan;  this  af¬ 
fair,  however,  must  be  kept  secret ;  it  all  depends  on  M. 
d’Usez,  for  it  is  through  him  only  that  we  can  obtain 
the  proper  requisites  from  his  majesty.  I  was  told  at 
my  first  coming  in,  that  the  chevalier  de  Grignan -f  has 
the  small-pox  at  M.  d’Usez’s  house  :  this  will  be  an  un¬ 
lucky  accident  for  him,  a  great  vexation  to  all  who  are 
his  friends,  and  the  occasion  of  infinite  trouble  to  M. 
d’Usez,  as  it  will  entirely  hinder  him  from  acting  in  the 
present  emergency.  This  is  all  of  a  piece  with  my 
usual  ill  fortune.  You  are  continually  praising  me  for 
my  letters,  and  yet  I  dare  not  commend  yours,  lest  it 
should  look  like  giving  praise  for  praise;  however,  I 
must  not  lay  myself  so  far  under  restraint  as  to  conceal 
the  truth.  Your  thoughts  and  periods  are  many  of 
them  incomparable  in  their  kind,  and  your  style  is  al¬ 
together  as  perfect  as  one  could  wish;  d’Hacqueville 
and  I  were  quite  charmed  at  some  brilliant  passages  we 

*  Anna  Maria  of  Austria,  rciict  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  mother 
to  Charles  II.  who  was  not  declared  of  age  till  the  year  1672  :  his  do¬ 
minions  being,  in  the  mean  while,  governed  by  the  queen-mother,  as¬ 
sisted  by  six  counsellors  of  the  deceased  king's  nomination. 

f  Charles  Philip  Adhcmur  de  Monteil,  chevalier  or  knight  of  Malta 
grand-nephew  to  James  Adhdmar  de  Monteil,  bishop  of  Usez. 
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observed  in  them :  nor  are  you  less  excellent  in  your 
narrations ;  the  passage  relating  to  the  king,  your  re¬ 
sentment  against  Lauzun  and  the  bishop,  are  each  of 
them  master-pieces  in  their  way:  sometimes  I  show  a 
few  of  them  to  madame  de  Villars;  but  she  generally 
fixes  on  the  most  tender  parts,  which  presently  bring 
tears  into  her  eyes.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  ray  showing 
your  letters  improperly;  I  know  who  are  worthy  of  that 
confidence,  and  what  may  be  told  and  what  concealed. 
Listen,  my  dear,  to  an  act  of  goodness  and  benevolence 
of  your  royal  master’s;  it  will  serve  to  redouble  your 
zeal  for  his  service.  I  am  told  from  very  good  author¬ 
ity,  that  the  other  day  M.  de  Montausier*  applied  to 
the  king  for  a  small  abbey  for  one  of  his  friends,  which 
was  refused  him  ;  upon  which  he  flung  out  of  the  pre¬ 
sence  in  great  discontent,  and  was  heard  to  say,  as  he 
went  out,  none  but  ministers  and  mistresses  had  any  inter¬ 
est  in  this  country.  These  words  were  not  quite  proper ; 
they  were  presently  carried  to  the  king’s  ears,  who  sent 
for  Montausier,  and  gently  reprimanded  him  for  his 
heat,  putting  him  in  mind  of  the  little  reason  he  had 
to  complain ;  and  the  next  day  appointed  madame  de 
Crussol  f,  dame  du  palais.  Let  me  tell  you,  this  is  the 
conduct  of  a  Titus.  You  may  judge  whether  the  go¬ 
vernor  was  not  greatly  confounded,  as  well  as  the  bish¬ 
op,  who  is  indebted  to  you  for  his  deputation:  these 
are  the  most  cruel  methods  of  revenge.  The  king  has 
reconciled  the  two  archbishops  of  Paris  and  Rheitns. 
What  shall  I  tell  you  next?  My  poor  aunt  is  afflicted 
with  severe  pain  ;  this  gives  me  great  concern,  and  lays 
me  under  the  indispensable  necessity  of  attending  her. 

*  Charles  (le  Sainte  Maure,  duke  of  Montausier,  governor  to  Louis 
dauphin  of  France,  and  only  son  of  Louis  XIV. 

f  Mary  Julia  de  St.  Maure,  wife  to  Emmanuel  dc  Crussol,  duke  of 
Usez,  and  daughter  to  M.  de  Montausier. 
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f'ROM  MADAME  DE  SEVIGNE  TO  THE  COUNT  DE  BUSSY. 

Paris,  Jauuary  24,  1672. 

It  is  very  odd,  my  dear  cousin,  that  the  desire  of  writ¬ 
ing  to  you  should  seize  me  all  at  once,  in  the  chamber 
of  our  little  sister  of  Sainte-Marie.  It  would  seem  as  if 
our  friendship  were  founded  upon  the  sanctity  of  our 
grand-mother.  What  else  can  I  think,  when  I  find  that 
so  many  places  where  I  have  seen  you,  bring  you  less 
to  my  mind  than  this,  where  I  never  beheld  you  in  my 
life.  You  have  a  daughter  here  who  contributes  to  the 
miracle.  She  is  no  more  of  a  fool  than  if  she  saw  you 
every  day,  and  is  as  wise  as  if  she  had  never  been  out 
of  the  walls  of  Sainte-Marie.  She  is  a  rigid  Christian, 
but  she  has  certain  charms  of  the  Rabutins  that  render 
her  perfectly  fascinating.  I  doubt  whether  any  one  of 
your  children  surpasses  this:  but  I  shall  make  you  vain. 
I  was  for  eight  months  in  Britany,  during  which  I  never 
felt  as  if  I  had  wit  enough  to  write  to  you.  It  was  my 
intention  to  renew  the  correspondence  on  my  return, 
and  I  begin  here.  The  better  day,  the  better  deed.  I 
shall  tell  you  no  news,  and  shall  say  nothing  of  what  is 
expected.  You  know  every  thing  that  passes  ;  at  least, 
I  am  willing  to  believe  so  ;  for  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite 
safe  to  write  to  you  upon  certain  subjects.  There  are 
some  new  comedies  acting,  of  which  I  have  the  vanity 
to  think  your  opinion  will  be  the  same  as  mine.  Adieu, 
my  dear  cousin  ;  you  cannot  imagine  how  much  I  me¬ 
rit  the  honour  of  your  friendship. 
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FROM  THE  COUNT  DE  EUSSY  TO  MADAME  DE  SEVIGNE, 

Chastii,  January  2S,  1672. 

Would  you  know,  madam,  what  influenced  you  to 
write  to  me  from  S:.iate-Marie,  where  you  never  saw 
me,  rather  than  from  a  thousand  places  where  you  have 
seen  me  a  thousand  times  r  1  v.  i  !  teil  you.  It  was  mv 
daughter  that  brought  me  to  your  remembrance  ;  and 
being  soon  wearv  of  the  subjects  that  are  discussed  in  a 
convent,  you  employed  a  part  of  the  time  of  your  visit 
to  write  to  her  father ;  from  which  1  infer,  that  you 
had  rather  hold  communion  with  the  world  than  with 
me,  but  that  you  had  rather  hold  communion  with  me 
than  with  God.  If  you  are  not  a  hypocrite  you  will 
acknowledge  this.  When  I  came  to  that  part  .  i  yr  i.r 
letter,  where  you  say,  that  my  daughter  is  no  more  c! 
a  fool  than  if  she  saw  me  every  dry-,  and  that  she  is  as 
wise  as  if  she  had  never  left  the  wans  of  Sainte-Marie, 
I  interpreted  it,  as  wise  as  if  she  had  never  seen  me. 
In  reality,  my  society  might  contribute  to  render  a 
young  person  agreeable,  but  it  would  not  easily  convert 
her  into  a  nun.  My  daughter  is  a  very  good  one,  I  am 
told  bv  many  persons  besides  yourself;  and  the  testi¬ 
mony  you  bear  to  the  charms  of  her  mind,  is  what  I 
call  passing  the  ordeal.  Her  sisters  have  aiso  thei. 
share  of  merit;  and  if  my  misfortune  has  been  the 
means  cf  depriving  them  of  the  advantages  of  affluence, 
it  has  been  made  up  to  them  by  habits  ot  temperance 
and  a  good  education.  You  ought  to  have  written  to 
me  from  Britanv  :  we  have  both  lost  by  it.  T:ou  laugh 
at  me  in  saving  you  had  not  wit  enough.  Are  you 
obliged  then  to  study  to  write  good  letters  tome?  They 
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would  lose,  I  think,  that  character,  if  they  were  so 
written. 


LETTER  CLXXIV. 

FROM  MADAME  DE  SEVIGNE  TO  MADAME  DE  GRIGNAN. 

•  * 

Paris,  Wednesday,  Jan.  27,  1672. 

Never  did  I  see  any  thing  more  charming  than  your 
letters  ;  you  declare  yourself  fully  satisfied  with  the 
love  and  esteem  I  bear  you,  and  express  yourself  in  a 
manner  that  must  fill  a  heart  like  mine  with  the  warm¬ 
est  tenderness.  You  seem  well  acquainted  with  all  that 
passes  in  it,  and  rightly  perceive  that  most  of  my  ac¬ 
tions  have  for  their  object  the  being,  in  some  measure, 
serviceable  to  you  :  you  have  put  the  true  signification 
on  my  journey  to  Pomponne,  as  well  as  on  the  visits  I 
made  to  M.  le  Camus  :  trust  me,  my  dearest  child,  you 
are  not  at  all  mistaken  ;  and  while  your  sagacity  and 
penetration  do  me  such  good  offices  with  your  heart,  I 
have  no  reason  to  apprehend  a  diminution  in  your  af¬ 
fection  for  me.  I  cannot  but  admire  the  sweetness  of 
your  temper;  it  is  even  beyond  what  my  most  sanguine 
hopes  could  have  formed  :  if  at  any  time  it  should  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  otherwise,  it  should  be  forgiven  for  the  sake 
of  what  it  really  is  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  should  we 
forgive  those  to  whom  you  do  not  show  yourself  suffi¬ 
ciently  for  them  to  discover  all  the  good  qualities  you 
are  possessed  of,  and  w'ho,  not  being  used  to  you  or  to 
them,  are  apt  to  take  you  only  by  your  words.  But, 
my  dear  child,  I  am  quite  concerned  at  your  being  so 
extremely  indolent,  as  not  even  to  entertain  a  thought 
of  moving  from  where  you  are  ;  indeed  it  vexes  me  :  I 
think  M.  de  Grignan  much  more  reasonable  in  the 
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thoughts  he  had  about  marshal  Bellefond’s  place,  if  he 
had  resigned  :  what  he  proposed  in  that  case  was  quite 
to  my  mind  ;  but  you  saw  how  tiiat  affair  turned  out. 
J  could  wish  that  you  would  not  lay  aside  all  desire  of  com¬ 
ing  nearer  to  us,  if  occasion  should  offer;  forM.d’Usez 
might,  with  a  very  good  face,  represent  to  his  majesty, 
how  impossible  it  is  not  to  be  uneasy  at  being  obliged 
to  serve  him  at  such  a  distance  from  his  person,  after 
having  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  about  him,  as 
M.  de  Grignan  has  done. 

M.  de  Berni,  the  other  day  at  Versailles,  mistook  a 
window  for  a  door,  and  fell  from  the  first  floor  upon  a 
itlle  hoy,  who  was  very  much  hurt,  and  prevented  his 
being  killed.  limely  assistance  was  given;  and  though 
his  head  is  broken,  it  is  thought  he  will  do  well.  This 
comes  from  having  w  indows  to  the  fioor  :  they  should 
always  have  a  wire-guard  before  them.  This  accident 
has  made  a  great  noise  at  Versailles. 

I  desire,  my  dear,  that  you  will  frequently  mention 
my  aunt  in  your  letters  ;  it  will  be  some  comfort  to  her 
in  her  tortures.  I  have  sent  your  letters  as  directed  ; 
that  to  madame  de  la  Fayette  is  extremely  pretty.  There 
was  something  very  strange  in  the  beginning  of  vour 
last ;  you  bid  me  guess  what  you  had  done  the  night 
before.  I  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and  gave  all 
over  for  lost ;  at  last  it  proved  to  be,  that  you  had  sate 
up  waiting  for  the  courier  that  was  to  bring  your  let¬ 
ters,  and  had  very  joyously  been  drinking  your  royal 
master’s  health  :  this  gave  me  breath  again,  and  I  ap¬ 
plaud  you  for  your  zeal  ;  for,  in  truth,  it  is  impossible 
to  praise  the  king  too  much  :  he  is,  if  possible,  grown 
more  perfect  within  this  last  year.  The  court  poets 
have  already  begun  at  court  ;  for  my  part,  1  like  prose 
as  well,  since  every  one  can  use  it,  to  speak  and  sing  his 
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I  have  been  writing  a  long  letter  to  M.  de  Pomponne, 
relative  to  affairs  in  Provence,  as  M.  d’Usez  cannot  see 
him  to  talk  with  him,  on  account  of  the  poor  chevalier’s 
having  the  small-pox  :  I  dare  not  tell  you  in  what  a 
a  condition  he  is  :  his  youth  gives  us  some  hopes ;  but 
I  have  had  many  uneasy  moments  on  his  account.  The 
countess  de  Fiesque’s  daughter,  madame  de  Guerchi, 
died  lately  in  the  country  of  a  fright  she  got  by  a  fire : 
she  was  eight  months  gone  ;  she  miscarried,  and  died 
shortly  after.  It  shocks  one  to  hear  of  such  accidents. 
The  young  duke  de  Rohan  is  at  the  point  of  death,  of 
a  violent  fever  he  got  with  swallowing  two  glasses  of 
brandy,  after  drinking  too  freely  of  wine.  It  is  the  se¬ 
venth  day  of  his  disorder,  and  he  is  now  judged  to  be 
past  hopes  of  recovery.  A  fine  prospect  this  for  M. 
and  madame  de  Soubise  :  for  my  part,  after  what  I  saw 
of  him  at  our  assembly,  and  the  manner  in  which  I 
knew  he  treated  madame  de  Rohan,  I  am  quite  easy  about 
the  matter.  The  chancellor  (Seguier)  is  dying  :  he  has 
sent  the  seals  to  the  king  by  the  duke  de  Coislin  :  a 
fine  present  indeed  !  Good  God  !  my  dear,  how  do  I 
wish  for  M.  de  Grignan  to  have  some  handsome  place 
here  about  his  master’s  person,  and  let  your  Provencals 
go  whistle  !  Adhemar  will  make  me  hate  them  all  heart¬ 
ily  :  it  would  be  well  to  let  them  know  what  he  thinks 
of  them.  Adieu,  my  dearest  child,  I  think  of  nothing 
but  coming  to  see  you.  I  embrace  my  dear  Grignan 
and  his  dearer  wife. 
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LETTER  CLXXV. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

From  the  Convent  of  St.  Mary  in  the  Fatiibourg, 
Friday,  January  29,  16"2,  being  the  day  of 
St.  Francis  de  Sales,  and  that  on  which  you 
were  married:  this  is  my  first  rhapsody;  for 
1  make  a  loul  dc  Van  *  of  every  thing. 

Here  I  am,  my  dear  child,  in  the  very  place,  where,  of 
all  places  in  the  world,  I  wept  the  most  violently  and 
bitterly,  on  the  cruel  day  in  which  you  were  separated 
from  me  :  I  tremble  still,  whenever  I  think  of  it.  I 
have  been  walking  a  full  hour  in  the  garden,  while  the 
sisters  are  at  vespers,  stunned  with  the  most  horrid  mu¬ 
sic,  from  which  I  thought  it  wise  to  escape.  My  dear 
child,  1  can  no  longer  support  this  :  my  remembrance 
of  you  destroys  me  on  every  occasion  :  I  thought  I 
should  have  died  in  this  garden,  where  I  have  so  often 
seen  you  :  I  will  not  tell  you  the  situation  I  am  in  : 
your  rigid  virtue  is  a  stranger  to  the  weakness  of  the 
human  heart.  There  are  certain  days,  hours,  and  mo¬ 
ments,  in  which  I  am  no  longer  mistress  of  myself:  I 
know  my  weakness,  and  do  not  pretend  to  a  fortitude 
of  which  I  am  not  possessed.  Thus  it  is  with  me  ;  I  am 
quite  exhausted  with  grief;  and,  to  complete  my  mi¬ 
sery,  a  rnan  whom  1  had  sent  to  the  chevalier  de  Gri- 
gnan,  is  just  returned,  with  intelligence  that  in  no  de¬ 
gree  helps  to  dry  iny  tears.  I  imagine  he  has  bequeath¬ 
ed  in  your  favour  whatever  he  had  to  give.  Keep  it,  I 

*  Bout-dc-V an,  a  service  in  the  Romish  church  that  is  read  for  a 
deceased  person  at  the  year’s  end  after  his  death.  By  this  madame  de 
£<!ymnd  means  to  say,  that  she  it  always  rtcolkc.ing  some  subject  of 
grief  or  concern. 
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desire  you,  however  trifling  it  may  be,  as  a  mark  of  the 
esteem  he  had  for  you  ;  and  do  not  dispose  of  it  as  I  know 
your  generous  nature  would  lead  you  to  do  ;  for  there 
is  hot  one  of  your  brothers-in-law,  who  is  not  richer  in 
proportion  than  you  are.  I  cannot  express  to  you  the 
concern  this  loss  has  given  me.  What !  shall  such  a 
little  viper  as  M.  de  Rohan  be  snatched  from  the  jaws  of 
death,  and  this  amiable  youth,  w'hose  birth,  person, 
temper,  and  honest  heart,  can  make  his  loss  desirable  or 
serviceable  to  no  one,  be  thus  lost  to  us !  Had  I  been 
free  to  follow  my  own  inclinations,  I  would  never  have 
left  him  :  his  disorder  w'ould  have  given  me  no  appre 
hensions  on  my  own  account  :  but  I  cannot  act  in  this 
respect  as  I  would.  You  will  have  letters  by  the  post, 
written  subsequent  to  this,  which  will  give  you  a  more 
circumstantial  account  of  his  disorder  :  it  is  enough  for 
me  to  feel  it  as  I  do. 

It  is  reported  that  the  chancellor  is  dead.  I  cannot 
tell  whether  the  seals  will  he  disposed  of  before  the  post 
goes  out.  The  countess  (de  Fiesque)  is  in  grea^  afflic¬ 
tion  for  the  loss  of  her  daughter  :  she  is  at  St.  Mary's 
of  St.  Denis.  My  dear  child,  women  cannot  take  too 
much  care  of  themselves,  both  during  pregnancy  and  ly¬ 
ing-in,  nor  guard  too  much  against  being  in  either  of 
those  situations :  I  mention  no  names.  Adieu,  my 
dearest ;  this  will  be  a  short  letter :  I  cannot  write  in 
my  present  frame  of  mind,  and  you  have  no  need  of  my 
dullness  ;  but,  when  it  so  happens  that  you  receive  a 
letter  of  an  unreasonable  length,  thank  yourself  for  it, 
and  the  manner  in  which  you  flatter  me  on  the  pleasure 
my  long  letters  give  you  :  you  cannot  now  complain  of 
them.  1  embrace  you  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times; 
and  so  return  to  my  garden,  and  then  to  church  for  a 
little  while,  and  then  to  visit  the  sick,  who  are  as  full 
of  sorrow  and  vexation  as  myself. 
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Here  is  sister  Magdalen  Agnes  coming  in,  who  sa¬ 
lutes  you  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

LETTER  CLXXVI. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Wednesday,  Feb.  3,  16;-2. 

I  had  a  whole  hour’s  conversation  yesterday,  with  M. 
de  Pomponne.  It  would  take  more  paper  than  I  have 
by  me,  to  tell  you  the  joy  we  had  in  seeing  each  other 
again,  and  how  many  subjects  we  passed  over  for  want 
of  time  to  discuss  them  in.  In  short,  I  found  him  the 
same  as  ever ;  he  is  all  perfection,  and  sets  a  much 
greater  value  on  me  than  I  deserve  :  his  father  has 
given  him  to  understand,  that  lie  cannot  more  sensibly 
oblige  him,  than  by  doing  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
oblige  me ;  though  he  says  there  are  a  thousand  other 
reasons  which  would  have  induced  him  to  do  it,  espe¬ 
cially  the  consideration  ot  my  having  the  whole  govern¬ 
ment  of  Provence  in  my  hands  :  this  is  an  admirable 
pretext  for  our  having  frequent  business  together.  This 
was  the  only  subject  that  had  its  full  scope.  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  talking  to  him  at  large  about  the  bishop: 
he  knows  very  well  how  to  give  attention  to  others,  as 
well  as  to  speak  himself:  he  very  readily  gave  credit 
to  the  description  I  drew  of  that  prelate’s  manners,  and 
did  not  seem  very  well  pleased,  that  a  man  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  should  take  upon  him  the  governor.  I  think  I 
suffered  nothing  to  escape  that  was  proper  to  be  said  on 
the  occasion.  He  always  inspires  me  with  wit :  his 
own  is  so  perfectly  easy  and  unconstrained,  that  we  are 
insensibly  led  to  repose  an  entire  confidence  in  him, 
and  to  speak  our  mind  in  the  most  happy  terms.  How 
many  do  I  know  that  are  quite  the  reverse  of  this !  In 
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short,  my  dear  child,  without  fishing  for  any  more  com¬ 
pliments,  of  which  you  are  so  very  prodigal,  I  quitted 
him,  full  of  joy  at  the  thoughts  of  the  service  this  con¬ 
nexion  may  be  to  you  hereafter.  We  agreed  to  write 
to  each  other.  He  seems  fond  of  my  unstudied  and 
simple  style,  though  his  own  is  that  of  eloquence  itself. 

I  sent  you  melancholy  news  of  the  poor  chevalier  in 
my  last ;  I  have  just  received  more  of  the  same  kind  : 
he  is  alive  still,  but  has  received  extreme  unction,  and 
continues  as  ill  as  possible  :  the  pustules  dry  up  as  soon 
as  they  appear.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  same  sort  as 
mad.  de  St.  Simon’s.  Ripert  will  tell  you  more  of  it 
than  I  can  :  I  hear  from  him  every  day,  and  am  in 
great  uneasiness  about  him,  for  I  find  I  love  him  more 
than  I  thought  1  did.  The  princess  of  Conti  *  was  seiz¬ 
ed  this  evening  with  a  fit  of  an  apoplexy  :  she  is  not 
dead  yet ;  but  remains  insensible  and  speechless  :  they 
are  torturing  her  a  thousand  ways  to  bring  her  to  her- 
se'it :  there  are  a  hundred  persons  in  her  room,  and 
three  hundred  in  the  house  :  there  is  weeping,  and 
wailing,  and  great  outcry  :  that  is  all  I  know  of  the 
matter  at  present.  As  to  the  chancellor  f,  he  is  cer¬ 
tainly  dead,  and  made  a  truly  noble  exit;  his  bright 
understanding,  his  prodigious  memory,  his  natural  elo¬ 
quence,  and  eminent  piety,  retained  their  full  lustre  to 
the  very  moment  of  his  dissolution.  The  simile  of  the 
torch,  that  shines  brightest  when  nearest  being  extin¬ 
guished,  is  verified  in  him.  Mascaron  j  was  with  him 
in  his  last  moments,  and  was  astonished  at  the  answers 
he  made,  and  the  number  of  quotations  he  drew  from 

*  Anna-Maria  Martinozzi,  princess  of  Conti,  died  4th  Feb.  16/2. 

*f*  Peter  Seguier,  who  died  the  28th  of  January,  1672. 

I  Julius  Mascaron  of  the  Oratory,  a  very  celebrated  preacher;  he 
was  afterwards  made  bishop  of  Tulle,  and  from  thence  translated,  in 
I679,  to  the  bishopric  of  Agon. 
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the  holy  Scriptures  ;  he  paraphrased  the  Miserere,  and 
drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  all  the  by-standers  :  he 
quoted  passages  from  the  Scriptures,  and  the  writings  of 
the  fathers,  with  greater  readiness  than  any  of  the  bish¬ 
ops  could  have  done  that  attended  him.  In  short, 
his  death  was  one  of  the  most  glorious  and  extraordinary 
things  imaginable  ;  and  what  makes  it  still  more  so,  is 
his  leaving  but  very  little  wealth  behind  him  ;  he  was 
as  rich  the  day  he  entered  into  employment,  as  that  on 
which  he  died  :  it  is  true,  he  provided  for  his  family  ; 
but  that  was  not  providing  for  himself :  in  short,  he  has 
left  no  more  than  70,000  livres  a  year ;  and  what  is 
that  for  a  man  who  had  been  forty  years  chancellor, 
and  had  besides  a  handsome  fortune  of  his  own  ?  Death 
discovers  many  things.  I  did  not  learn  what  I  tell  you 
from  any  of  his  own  family.  They  are  much  visited. 
Mad.  de  Coulanges  and  I  held  our  ranks  there.  Mad. 
de  Vernueil  *  is  so  ill,  that  she  sees  nobody.  It  is  not 
yet  known  who  will  have  the  seals. 

I  desire  you  will  put  the  coadjutor  in  mind  of  answer¬ 
ing  M.  d’Agen  f  on  the  affair  lie  wrote  to  him  about : 
1  am  plagued  to  death  upon  the  subject.  It  is  very 
wrong  to  be  regardless  of  a  bishop  of  such  repute.  I 
always  put  off  writing  to  this  same  coadjutor  from  day 
today:  I  think  I  am  infected  with  his  irregularities: 
I  find  fault  with  him,  and,  at  the  same  time,  sin  myself. 
I  embrace  M.  de  Grignan :  does  he  still  talk  of  thrushes  ? 
There  was  a  lady  the  other  day,  who,  instead  of  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  the  old  saying.  As  full  as  a  thrush,  said  ma- 
dame  la  Presidente  was  As  deaf  as  thrash:  it  made  us 
all  laugh.  Farewell,  my  dearest  child,  your  little  girl 

*  Madame  de  Vernueil  was  daughter  to  the  chancellor  Seguicr. 

o  o 

•f-  Claude  joli,  bishop  of  Agen :  he  had  been  curate  of  St.  Nicolas 
des  Champs  at  Paris. 
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is  a  sweet  creature  :  she  amuses  me  greatly,  and  grows 
handsomer  and  handsomer  every  day. 

LETTER  CLXXVII. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Friday,  Feb.  5,  167'2.  This  day 
thousand  years  I  was  married. 

I  was  told  this  morning,  that  the  chevalier  was  certain¬ 
ly  better:  I  have  great  hopes  from  his  youth:  pray 
Heaven  restore  him  to  our  wishes.  As  to  the  princess 
of  Conti,  she  died  about  seven  or  eight  hours  after  I 
had  made  up  my  packet ;  that  is,  yesterday  about  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  without  recovering  her  senses 
for  an  instant,  or  uttering  a  single  intelligible  word. 
She  now  and  then  called  for  Cecile,  one  of  her  women, 
and  ejaculated,  “  My  God  l”  They  were  in  hopes  her 
senses  were  returning,  but  she  said  no  more  ;  and  expir¬ 
ed  with  a  shriek,  and  with  such  violent  convulsions,  that 
she  left  the  marks  of  her  fingers  in  the  arm  of  the  wo¬ 
man  who  held  her.  No  words  can  describe  the  deso¬ 
lation  and  horror  that  prevailed  in  her  apartment.  The 
duke,  the  princes  of  Conti,  madame  de  Longueville, 
madame  de  Gamache,  all  wept  as  if  their  hearts  would 
break.  Madame  de  Gesvres  had  recourse  to  fainting, 
and  madame  de  Erissac  roared  as  loud  as  she  could,  and 
threw  herself  upon  the  tloor.  In  short,  the  attendants 
were  obliged  to  send  them  out  of  the  room,  for  they  did 
not  know  what  they  did  ;  they  rather  over-acted  their 
parts :  somebody  says,  those  who  strive  to  prove  too 
much,  prove  nothing.  However,  there  was  a  general 
grief.  The  king  seemed  a  good  deal  affected,  and  made 
her  panegyric,  by  saying,  that  she  was  more  consider¬ 
able  for  her  virtue,  than  the  greatness  of  her  birth  and 
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station.  By  her  will,  she  has  left  the  education  of  her 
children  to  madame  de  Longueville.  The  prince  is  ap¬ 
pointed  their  guardian.  She  has  left  20,000  crowns  to 
the  poor,  and  as  much  among  her  servants :  she  has 
ordered  her  body  to  be  interred  in  her  own  parish,  and 
without  the  least  pomp,  like  any  other  common  person. 
I  do  not  know  whether  all  these  little  matters  come 
a  propos  or  not :  but  you  will  have  me  write  long  letters, 
and  so  you  must  bear  with  them,  and  take  it  for  vour 
pains.  I  saw  this  pious  princess  yesterday  after  she 
was  laid  out:  she  was  greatly  disfigured  by  the  rough 
treatment  she  had  received  :  her  mouth  was  strangely 
mangled,  two  of  her  teeth  were  broken  ;  and  they  had 
burnt  her  on  the  head  :  so  that,  in  short,  if  people  re¬ 
cover  from  a  fit  of  the  apoplexy,  they  must  be  miser¬ 
able  spectacles  all  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Her  death 
affords  subject  for  a  number  of  excellent  reflections:  it 
would  have  been  a  dreadful  one  to  any  other  than  her¬ 
self  ;  but  to  her  it  was  the  most  happy  that  could  be 
desired,  since  she  felt  nothing  from  it,  and  was  besides 
always  prepared.  It  has  even  affected  Bi  ancas. 

I  forgot  to  mention  to  you  in  my  letter  of  the  day 
before  yesterday,  that  I  met  Canaples  at  Notre  Dame, 
who,  after  a  thousand  compliments  and  good  wishes  for 
M.  de  Grignan  and  you,  told  me,  that  marshal  Ville- 
roi  had  assured  him,  that  M.  de  Grignan’s  letters  had 
been  greatly  admired  in  the  council;  that  they  had 
been  read  with  pleasure,  and  that  the  king  said,  he 
never  saw  any  thing  better  written.  I  promised  him  to 
let  you  know  this.  The  lady,  whose  name  I  did  not  men¬ 
tion  to  you  in  my  last,  was  mad.  de  Louvois.  Apropos. 
M.  de  Louvois  took  his  seat  at  the  council -table  four 
days  ago,  as  one  of  the  king’s  ministers.  Ilis  majesty 
is  to  sign  to-morrow  in  the  presence  of  six  counsellor* 
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of  state,  and  our  masters  of  the  requests.  No  one 
knows  how  long  this  will  last.  This  is  a  fine  post  for 
his  majesty,  and  he  will,  I  dare  say,  acquit  himself 
very  well  in  it.  I  have  had  a  thousand  extravagant 
thoughts  in  my  head  about  the  chancellor:  I  cannot 
think  where  I  got  them,  in  the  condition  I  have  been  in 
for  these  two  or  three  days  past.  The  evening,  the 
whole  day,  and  the  day  following  your  departure  from 
hence  last  year,  have  run  so  strongly  in  my  head,  and 
so  affected  my  mind  and  spirits,  that  I  cannot  keep  the 
tears  from  my  eyes;  and  yet  nothing  can  be  more  sill  v 
than  to  grieve  for  a  thing  that  it  is  out  of  our  power  to 
remedy:  it  is  destroying  ourselves  to  no  purpose,  and 
is  just  as  ridiculous  as  forming  wishes,  and  building  cas¬ 
tles  in  the  air.  You  have  too  much  good  sense  to  waste 
your  time  in  such  trifles;  but  they  please  me.  I  am 
charmed,  my  dearest  child,  to  find  you  take  such  plea¬ 
sure  in  my  letters,  though  I  cannot  think  them  so  en¬ 
tertaining  as  you  say  they  are.  I  have  sent  you  four 
reams  of  paper,  you  know  on  what  conditions  :  I  hope 
to  have  the  greatest  part  of  it  back  again  between  this 
and  Easter:  after  that,  I  shall  aspire  to  more  substan¬ 
tial  joys. 

LETTER  CLXXVIII. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Wednesday,  Feb.  10,  J672. 

At  length,  my  dear  child,  after  a  multitude  of  false 
alarms  and  vain  hopes,  we  have  lost  the  poor  chevalier. 
I  must  confess  to  you,  that  I  have  been  greatly  affected 
at  the  death  of  this  excellent  young  man  ;  it  took  place 
on  Saturday  the  6th  Feb.  at  four  in  the  morning.  If  a 
truly  Christian  end  can  administer  comfort  to  Christians, 
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we  have  the  greatest  reason  for  consolation  in  the  as¬ 
surance  of  his  being  happy.  Never  did  any  one  show 
more  resignation,  piety,  or  grace :  he  would  not  have 
accepted  life,  had  it  been  in  the  power  of  any  one  to 
have  ensured  it  him.  So  great  was  his  confidence  in  the 
mercies  of  his  God,  that  there  is  the  greatest  reason  to 
believe,  tnat  he  felt  such  a  disposition  of  soul,  as  he 
would  not  willingly  have  hazarded  on  any  account. 
He  lost  a  great  deal  of  blood  :  and  was  very  much 
against  being  bled  the  last  time,  which  was  the  ele¬ 
venth ;  but  the  physicians  overruled  him;  and  he  told 
them,  that,  since  it  mustToe  so,  he  submitted,  but  saw 
they  were  resolved  to  kill  him  in  form.  The  death  of 
M.  de  Guise,  which  was  supposed  to  have  happened 
from  not  being  bled,  has  occasioned  the  loss  of  many 
lives  since.  The  poor  youth  was  ill  ever  since  his  jour¬ 
ney  to  St.  Germain  :  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  vo¬ 
miting  and  laxativeness  at  his  first  going  into  waiting, 
and  took  something  to  stop  it,  which  had  the  desired 
effect ;  but,  in  about  a  week  after,  as  he  was  returning 
to  Paris,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever  and  the  small-pox, 
which  covered  him  so  completely,  and  was  so  offensive, 
that  those  who  attended  him  could  scarcely  stay  in  the 
chamber.  Thus  did  Providence  see  fit  to  cut  short  his 
lde  in  the  very  flower  of  his  age.  This  is  a  melan¬ 
choly  detail;  but  when  we  are  truly  affected,  we  do 
not  strive  to  conceal  it  by  pretended  ignorance.  I 
ought  not  to  introduce  any  other  subject  in  this  letter. 
However,  when  you  have  dried  your  tears  a  little,  you 
may  read  what  follows,  and  you  will  learn  wdiat  reso¬ 
lution  we  have  taken  with  regard  to  your  affairs. 

We  did  not  receive  the  letter  you  sent  us  by  the  cou¬ 
rier  till  yesterday:  it  was  this  I  vvas  so  much  distressed 
about;  but  now  there  are  none  lost.  I  was  near  an 
hour  with  the  bishop  of  Csez,  The  abbe  was  with 
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me.  We  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation  together; 
and  I  am  more  than  ever  satisfied  with  the  prudence 
and  good  sense  of  this  prelate  :  you  have  nothing  to  do 
but  send  him  the  first  thoughts  that  come  into  your 
head,  and  an  hour  or  two’s  reflection  will  be  sufficient 
for  him  to  see  all  that  is  proper  to  be  done  or  left  un¬ 
done.  I  showed  him  the  letter  I  had  received  from 
M.  Pomponne :  I  must  manage  so  as  to  brdig  about  a 
conversation  between  M.  d’Usez  and  him.  The  very 
name  of  poor  M.  d’Usez  is  pestilential*  at  present:  he 
dares  not  appear  at  court,  nor  can  he  get  to  speak  with 
M.  Colbert :  this  ruins  us.  It  is  his  opinion,  that  we 
should  not  be  too  hasty  in  the  affair  you  wrote  to  him 
about;  because,  if  it  really  belongs  to  the  deputies, 
we  should  not  give  them  all  the  right  of  the  question, 
and  keep  the  wrong  to  ourselves  ;  for,  as  they  do  not 
want  for  cunning,  they  will  be  sure  to  make  the  most 
of  every  favourable  circumstance,  and  take  care  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  rest.  When  people  who  are  in  the  wrong 
happen  to  have  some  little  matter  of  fact  on  their  side, 
they  turn  and  wind  it  a  thousand  ways,  till  they  be¬ 
come  perfectly  insupportable.  And  it  is  in  this  you 
will  find  the  good  bishop’s  prudence  of  the  greatest 
service  to  vou. 

The  marquis  de  Villeroi  f  has  received  orders  to  re¬ 
tire  from  court,  on  account  of  his  ill  conduct.  This  is 
all  the  king  said  about  it.  The  affair  is  variously  talked 
of,  and  several  people  are  blamed  for  it.  One  thing 
certain  is,  that  Vardes  X  will  not  be  much  displeased  at 
it.  Lyons  is  the  place  of  his  exile,  which  will  not  be 
very  disagreeable  to  him,  provided  it  does  not  continue 

*  On  account  of  the  small-pox  having  been  in  his  house. 

•f-  The  last  marcchal  of  that  name. 

t  It  was  the  marquis  de  Villeroi  that  occasioned  tire  rupture  between 
die  countess  de  Scissons  and  M.  de  Vardes. 
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too  long.  I  am  so  well  convinced  of  the  concern  you 
have  for  the  poor  chevalier,  that  I  shall  reserve  for  some 
other  time  a  thousand  little  trifles,  which  would  be 
quite  out  of  season  at  present. 

Your  maxim  is  a  divine  one  :  M.  de  la  Rochefoucault 
is  jealous,  and  cannot  but  think  he  made  it  himself. 
The  words  are  very  happily  arranged ;  but  how  comes 
it  that  \ ou  oid  not  understand  his?  Alas!  is  there  any 
living  without  folly,  that  is  to  say,  without  whims  ?  and 
is  not  that  man  completely  foolish,  who  thinks  to  show 
his  wisdom  by  debarring  himself  of  all  amusement  and 
diversion  r  You  will  be  of  our  opinion,  if  you  reflect. 

The  abbe  has  paid  the  last  duties  to  the  poor  cheva¬ 
lier:  I  should  have  discharged  mine;  but  they  would 
have  stoned  me  if  I  had  gone  near  the  house;  and  so  I 
contented  myself  with  going  to  weep  with  M.  d’Usez, 
who  is  in  another  house.  I  am  very  uneasy  to  hear  of 
your  being  at  Aix,  on  account  of  the  small-pox  having 
been  there  so  lately.  Heavens,  what  a  sad  thing  it  is 
to  love  so  well !  I  can  perceive  even  from  hence,  the 
tranquil,  and  peaceable  situation  your  poor  dear  heart 
was  in  at  Lambesc,  where  you  indulged  yourself  on 
the  bread  and  water  of  indolence  :  but  now  you  are  got 
back  to  your  ragouts  again.  There  is  nothing  ridicu¬ 
lous  in  your  comparison  ;  it  would  make  me  laugh,  in¬ 
deed,  if  I  was  in  a  humour  for  laughing;  but  that  is 
not  the  case  at  all  times.  Alas!  my  dear  child,  it  is 
now  above  a  year  since  I  saw  you  :  how  deeply  do  I 
feel  this  long  absence!  and  you,  my  dearest  love!  do 
you  not  feel  it  a  little  now  and  then  ? 

FROM  MONSIEUR  DE  COU  LANGES. 

I  shall  not  waste  my  time  and  yours,  charming  count¬ 
ess,  in  ill-timed  compliments;  but  content  myself  with 
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assuring  you,  that  no  one  can  be  more  sincerely  af¬ 
flicted  at  the  death  of  our  poor  chevalier  than  myself: 
I  was  so  happy  in  his  acquaintance  while  in  Provence, 
and  promised  myself  so  much  satisfaction  in  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  it  here  and  elsewhere,  that  his  loss  has  af¬ 
fected  me  painfully.  What  a  subject  of  meditation  is 
here  tor  young  people,  as  well  as  for  those  in  a  more  ad¬ 
vanced  age !  There  is  no  trusting  to  either  youth  or 
health ;  we  are  all  alike  mortal,  but  the  day  and  hour 
no  man  knoweth.  I  shall  conclude  with  this  common¬ 
place  piece  of  morality,  and  at  the  same  time  request 
you,  my  charming  countess,  to  permit  me  to  embrace 
you  with  the  most  sincere  and  tender  respect. 

FROM  MADAME  DE  COUEANGES. 

I  am  greatly  afflicted  with  the  death  of  the  chevalier 
de  Grignan ;  but  not  to  add  to  the  trouble  you  are  al¬ 
ready  in,  by  that  of  reading  a  miserable  letter,  I  shall 
content  myself,  dear  madam,  with  desiring  you  to  be 
assured,  that  no  one  can  be  more  interested  in  any  event 
that  is  interesting  to  yourself;  and  that  I  derive  the 
greatest  pleasure  from  the  hope  of  seeing  you  this  sum¬ 
mer  :  I  am  determined  to  go  to  Grignan,  though  I  should 
be  obl'ged  to  leave  the  marquis  de  Villeroi  at  Lyons ; 
think  of  that.  Adieu,  dear  madam  :  it  is  a  delightful 
thing  to  live  with  madame  de  Sevigne. 

LETTER  CLXXIX. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Friday,  Ftb.  12,  1672. 

I  CANNOT  but  be  in  great  pain  for  you,  my  dear  child, 
when  I  think  on  the  concern  the  death  of  the  poor 
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chevalier  must  have  given  you  :  you  saw  him  very  late¬ 
ly,  and  that  is  enough  to  make  you  love  him,  as  it 
furnished  you  with  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the 
many  good  qualities  Heaven  had  endowed  him  with.  It 
is  certain,  that  no  one  could  be  better  born,  nor  pos¬ 
sess  more  just  and  desirable  sentiments:  he  had,  be¬ 
sides,  a  very  pleasing  style  of  countenance,  and  was 
extremely  fond  of  vou  ;  all  this  could  not  fail  of  ren¬ 
dering  him  infinitely  dear  to  you  and  to  every  one  that 
knew  him.  I  can  easily  judge  of  your  grief,  by  my 
own;  but  shall  endeavour  to  amuse  you  a  little  with 
some  particulars  relating  to  your  own  affairs,  and  with 
what  passes  in  our  world.  I  have  had  a  long-  conver¬ 
sation  with  M.  le  Camus,  who  is  so  much  in  our  inter¬ 
est,  that  he  gives  me  his  advice  in  several  points  :  he 
is  disgusted  with  any  thing  that  looks  like  double-deal¬ 
ing;  and,  as  his  own  conduct  is  so  much  the  reverse, 
he  the  more  easily  enters  into  our  views,  which  he 
knows  to  be  founded  in  uprightness  and  sincerity  :  these 
should  never  be  giveq  up  on  any  account ;  they  will 
always  be  in  fashion.  The  world  may  be  deceived  for 
a  wdiile ;  but  knaves  will  be  found  out  in  the  long-run, 
I  am  persuaded. 

The  marquis  de  Villeroi  is  actually  set  out  for  Lyons, 
as  I  told  you.  The  king  ordered  marshal  de  Crequi  to 
tell  him  to  withdraw  himself  to  some  distance  from  the 
court;  it  is  supposed  on  account  of  something  he  had 
said  at  the  countess’s  (de  Soissons).  In  short,  there  are 
various  conjectures.  The  king  asked  Monsieur,  who 
was  just  returned  from  Paris,  what  was  the  favourite 
topic  there?  Monsieur  replied,  “  The  poor  marquis.” 
“  And  what  about  him  ?”  said  the  king.  “  They  say, 
that  he  is  in  disgrace  for  having  spoken  in  behalf  of  an 
unfortunate  person.”  “  What  unfortunate  person  (” 
said  the  king.  “  The  chevalier  de  Lorraine,”  answered 
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Monsieur.  "  And  do  you  still  think  of  this  chevalier  de 
Lorraine?”  said  the  king:  “  Have  you  reallvT  a  regard 
for  him  ?  Should  you  be  obliged  to  any  one  who  would  re¬ 
store  him  to  you  ?” — “  It  would,”  replied  Monsieur,  “  be 
the  greatest  pleasure  I  ever  experienced  in  my  life.” 
“  Well  then,”  said  his  majesty,  “  I  will  give  you  this 
pleasure  ;  a  courier  has  been  dispatched  to  him  two  days 
ago;  he  will  soon  be  here,  and  then  I  shall  give  him 
to  you,  and  desire  that  you  would  look  upon  yourself 
as  obliged  to  me  for  it  the  remainder  of  your  life,  and 
love  and  esteem  him  for  my  sake  :  I  will  do  still  more, 
he  shall  be  appointed  field-marshal  in  the  army  I  am 
to  command.” — Upon  this.  Monsieur  flung  himself  at 
the  king’s  feet,  and  for  a  long  time  embraced  his  knees, 
and  kissed  his  hand  with  inexpressible  joy.  His  ma¬ 
jesty  raised  him  up,  and  said,  £f  This  is  not  the  way  for 
brothers  to  embrace and  then  embraced  him  in  the 
most  cordial  and  affectionate  manner.  Every  word  of 
this  is  true^  it  comes  from  the  best  authority ;  so  you 
may  make  your  own  reflections,  draw  proper  infer¬ 
ences,  and  redouble  your  present  worthy  dispositions  for 
the  service  of  your  royal  master.  They  say,  that  Ma¬ 
dame  *  is  certainly  to  go,  and  that  several  ladies  of 
quality  are  to  accompany  her.  Various  sentiments  pre¬ 
vail  at  Monsieur’s :  some  have  faces  of  an  ell  long, 
others  are  as  much  contracted  with  smiling;  the  che¬ 
valier  de  Beuvron’s  is,  it  seems,  of  an  immeasurable 
length.  Monsieur  de  Nouailles  is  to  be  recalled  too, 
and  serve  as  lieutenant-general,  with  M.  de  Schombersh 
in  the  army  to  be  commanded  by  Monsieur.  The  king 
told  the  mare chal  Villeroi,  that  it  was  necessary  to 

*  The  princess  Henrietta,  sister  of  Charles  II.  of  England,  to  whom 
she  was  then  going  over  on  a  secret  negoeiation.  See  Voltaire's  Age  of 
Lewis  XIV.  vol.  II. 
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make  his  son  do  a  little  penance;  but  that  the  punish¬ 
ments  of  this  life  did  not  last  for  ever.  You  may  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  truth  of  all  this.  There  is  nothing  1  hate 
so  much  as  false  reports,  and  am  as  fond  of  those  that 
are  true:  if  you  should  not  happen  to  have  the  same 
taste  for  them,  you  are  undone;  for  you  have  them 
here  out  of  number. 

La  Marans  went  to  madame  de  Longueville’s  the 
other  day  alone,  and  in  a  deep  mourning  veil  ;  she  met 
with  great  slights  from  every  one  :  Langlade  has  sent 
you  word  how  he  repaid  her  for  the  ridiculous  speeches 
she  made  him  some  time  ago,  and  that  he  wished  you 
had  been  behind  the  door.  Would  to  heaven  you  had  ! 
Madame  de  Brissac  was  at  madame  de  Longueville’s 
at  the  same  time,  and  with  all  the  appearance  of  the 
most  excessive  grief :  but  unluckily  on  the  count  de 
Guiche  falling  into  conversation  with  her,  she  quite  for¬ 
got  her  part,  and  was  as  much  out  as  in  the  mad  scene 
on  the  day  of  the  princess’s  death*,  where,  just  as  she 
should  have  lost  all  knowledge,  she  quite  forgot  her 
cue,  and  took  notice  of  every  body  that  came  in. 

Farewell,  my  lovely  child.  Do  you  not  think  our 
separation  long?  It  affects  me  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  would  be  more  than  I  could  bear,  were  it  not  for 
the  pleasure  I  take  in  loving  you  as  I  do,  in  spite  of  all 
the  misery  attending  it. 

*  The  princess  de  Conti.  See  the  preceding  letter. 
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TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Wednesday,  Feb.  17,  167  2. 

Monsieur  de  Coulanges  and  I  have  given  a  dinner  to 
the  president  de  Bouc;  and  M.  and  madame  de  Vala- 
voire,  the  bishop  of  Usez,  and  Adhemar,  were  of  the 
party  :  Tut  hear  our  misfortune.  The  president,  after 
having  promised  to  be  with  us,  came  to  excuse  himself, 
having  urgent  business  at  St.  Germain.  We  thought 
we  should  have  hanged  ourselves ;  however,  we  did  as 
well  as  we  could.  Madame  de  la  Yalavoire  brought 
Buzanval  with  her;  but  the  president  was  the  chief 
object  of  our  desire.  The  dinner  was  good,  genteel, 
and  magnificent.  In  short,  it  was  an  irreparable  loss  : 
I.e  Bouc  may  return  perhaps;  but  the  dinner  will  not. 
Adhemar  was  greatly  afflicted  to  hear  of  his  poor  bro¬ 
ther’s  death  on  his  arrival ;  I  received  him  with  an  ach¬ 
ing  heart:  he  slept  at  St.  Germain,  and  promised  to 
call  upon  me  at  his  return,  and  have  some  talk  about 
you.  It  is  a  conversation  I  long  for.  You  say,  that  I 
weep  for  what  I  can  prevent:  indeed,  my  dear,  I  can¬ 
not  help  weeping  sometimes ;  but  I  would  not  have  you 
suppose,  that  I  can  set  out  when  I  please  :  I  would  glad¬ 
ly  set#out  lo-morrow;  but  then  your  brother  is  in  great 
want  of  me  at  present;  and  I  have  other  business  which 
will  detain  me  till  Easter  :  therefore  you  see,  my  child, 
that  one  may  have  the  inclination,  yet  not  the  power, 
to  set  out,  and  continue  to  weep. 

I  saw  our  cardinal  de  Retz  very  lately  :  he  cannot  be 
comforted  for  not  finding  you  here.  lie  is  going  to 
write  to  you.  He  appears  to  me  really  vexed  to  be  at 
tol.  u.  „ 
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Paris  without  seeing  and  chatting  with  his  dear  niece ; 
you  make  him  wish  the  pope  were  dead. 

You  will  see  the  chevalier  de  Lorraine  before  we 
shall.  Mons.  de  Boufflers  *,  madame  du  Plessis’s  son- 
in-law,  dropped  down  dead  as  he  was  going  out  of  one 
room  into  another,  without  any  farther  ceremony  :  I 
saw  his  widow  a  little  while  ago,  who,  I  believe,  will 
be  quickly  comforted.  Monsieur  Isarn,  a  great  wit, 
has  died  too,  much  in  the  same  manner. 

I  cannot  help  being  uneasy  at  your  being  at  Aix, 
while  the  air  there  is  so  full  of  the  small-pox  :  let  me 
recommend  to  you  to  avoid  at  least  all  crowds  and  pub¬ 
lic  places :  it  is  a  most  dreadful  disorder.  Your  daughter 
has  just  such  a  complexion  as  madame  de  Villeroi  had, 
a  clear  distinct  red  and  white;  fine  blue  eyes;  black 
hair,  an  elegant  turn  of  countenance,  and  a  chin  like 
wax-work;  her  lip  grows  less  every  day:  she  never 
cries,  but  is  all  gentleness  and  affection :  she  can  speak 
five  or  six  words  already  :  in  short,  she  is  a  lovely  crea¬ 
ture,  and  I  love  her  dearly.  Adhemar  tells  me  win¬ 
ders  of  your  little  boy.  Madame  de  Guenegaud  pressed 
me  very  much  to  make  you  and  the  coadjutor  her  com¬ 
pliments  of  condolence  on  the  death  of  the  chevalier, 
so  hold  her  quit  on  that  score. 

I  have  just  learned  that  Adhemar  has  had  a  glorious 
conversation  with  M.  Colbert;  he  will  tell  you  all 
about  it.  The  other  day  as  they  were  talking  before 
the  king  about  Languedoc,  they  spoke  of  Provence, 
which  led  to  the  mention  of  M.  de  Grig-nan ;  and  a 
great  deal  was  said  in  his  favour:  monsieur  de  Janson 
joined  in  the  general  opinion,  and  afterwards  took  oc¬ 
casion  to  mention  his  natural  indolence  of  temper: 

*  Francis  count  of  Boufflers,  elder  brother  to  the  late  du(ce  of  that 
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tfpon  which  the  marquis  de  Charot  began,  and  answer¬ 
ed  in  a  high  tone :  “  Sir,  M.  de  Grignan  is  far  from  be¬ 
ing  indolent  when  his  majesty’s  service  is  in  question; 
and  no  one  could  have  exerted  himself  more,  or  done 
better,  than  he  did  in  the  last  assembly ;  this  I  know  to 
be  fact  from  good  authority.”  These  are  the  persons 
we  may  trust ;  they  are  sure  to  understand  things  pro¬ 
perly.  Every  body  concurred  in  his  opinion.  I  shall 
mention  the  Adone  to  honest  Chapelain,  he  will  be 
proud  to  know  you  remember  him.  I  always  deliver 
your  compliments,  and  they  are  returned  in  the  most 
affectionate  manner.  My  aunt  continues  very  ill.  Your 
poor  brother  writes  very  frequently  to  me,  and  I  to 
him.  This  war  almost  drives  me  mad,  when  I  think  of 
the  danger  he  must  run  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign. 
How  thickly  strewed  with  wormwmod  is  the  path  of 
life !  My  dearest  child,  adieu ;  I  embrace  you. 

FROM  MONSIEUR  DE  COULANGES. 

I  say  nothing;  but  I  think  the  more.  We  shall  be  at 
Lyons,  about  Easter  :  madame  de  Coulanges  and  I  are  go¬ 
ing  there  to  see  the  marriage  of  mademoiselle  du  Gue  *, 
who,  without  looking  farther,  has  chosen  M.  de  Bag- 
nols,  whom  you  know,  and  who  is  her  first  cousin.  They 
have  nothing  to  reproach  each  other  with  in  point  of 
birth ;  and  as  to  fortune,  Bagnols  has  a  good  five  and 
twenty  thousand  livres  a  year,  which  is  no  bad  thing, 
is  it  ?  I  hope  we  shall  be  at  Lyons  to  do  the  honours 
of  the  place  to  your  mother,  when  she  passes  through 
it  in  her  way  to  Provence.  Adieu,  fair  countess;  I 
love  you  still  with  the  same  unalterable  affectidn.  M. 
d’Adhemar  told  me,  he  had  brought  M.  de  Grignan’s 
picture  with  him ;  but  I  have  not  yet  seen  it. 

*  Sister  to  madame  de  Coulanges. 
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LETTER  CLXXXI. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Friday,  Feb.  19,  1672. 

I  shall  go  on  Sunday  to  St.  Germain  with  madame  de 
Coulanges,  to  have  a  little  conversation  with  M.  de 
Pomponne  ;  I  think  it  quite  necessary  :  I  shall  give  you 
an  exact  account  of  what  passes,  that  M.  de  Grignan 
may  have  more  reason  than  ever  to  call  me  his  little 
minister.  Adhemar  has  already  done  wonders  on  his 
part;  and  M.  d’Qsez  no  less  on  his:  in  a  word,  I  do 
not  think  we  are  in  any  danger  of  being  surprised,  as 
we  are  already  so  well  prepared.  But  what  shall  I  say 
to  vou  about  the  charming  picture  M.  de  Grignan  has 
sent  to  M.  de  Coulanges?  It  is  very  beautiful,  and  a 
great  likeness;  that  of  Le  Fevre  is  mere  daubing  to  it. 
I  have  made  a  vow  never  to  leave  Provence  till  I  have 
one  like  it,  and  another  of  you  :  there  is  no  money  I 
would  so  willingly  lay  out.  But  pray,  my  dear  child, 
take  care,  and  do  not  change  for  the  worse.  Poor 
madame  de  Guerchi  died  lately  in  consequence  of  be¬ 
ing  worn  out  with  child-bearing.  I  cannot  but  reve¬ 
rence  the  husbands  who  get  rid  of  their  wives  through 
excess  of  love  and  tenderness. 

Guitaut  and  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  chat  about  a 
certain  friend  of  ours  (d’Hacquevillc),  remarkable  for 
his  prudence,  and  of  whom  he  stands  so  much  in  aw^e : 
he  dares  not  inform  you  of  an  accident  which  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  happened  to  him,  which  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  his  being  passionate!}"  in  love  with  the 
marshal’s  little  one-eyed  daughter.  It  is  ail  darts  and 
flames,  I  am  told  :  he  denies  it  as  he  w'ould  murder; 
but  his  aetions  betray  him:  he  is  sensible  how  ridicu- 
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lous  it  is  to  be  in  love  with  such  a  ridiculous  object, 
and  is  as  much  ashamed  and  confounded  as  a  man  can 
well  be;  but,  in  short,  the  charming  eye  has  smitten 
him  : 

Cet  oetl  si  charmant  qui  n’eut  jamais 
Son  pared  en  divins  attraits  *. 

Poor  Guitaut  dares  not  inform  you  of  this  himself;  I 
tell  it  you  as  a  secret,  and  desire  you  not  to  betray  it: 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  who  can  help  admiring  the 
wonderful  powers  of  the  orvietan  in  this  occasion? 
About  two  hours  ago  I  saw  M.  de  Gordes,  M.  d’U.sez, 
and  Adhemar.  I  am  quite  in  Provence.  1  had  a  good 
deal  of  chat  with  Adhemar,  who  assures  me,  that  I  am 
beloved  by  you,  which  is  the  greatest  joy  I  can  have 
in  this  world.  I  am  delighted  with  your  temper,  your 
fortitude,  your  reason,  and  your  conduct :  in  short,  I 
cannot  help  saying  to  him  : 

De  grace  montrez  moins  a  mes  sens  desolds 
La  grandeur  de  ma  perte,  et  ce  que  vous  valezf. 

We  never  know  when  to  have  done  talking  of  you: 
your  friend  madamede  Vaudemont  will  soon  be  happy  ; 
I  have  this  from  the  same  hand  as  Adhemar:  it  is  still  a 
secret ;  but  there  is  a  set  of  obliging  people  in  the 
world,  who  love  to  let  one  into  a  secret  a  day  or  two 
before  the  time,  and  others  again  are  so  very  reserved, 
there  is  no  living  with  them.  What  sweets  can  we 
taste  in  a  friendship  so  loaded  with  thorns  as  this  is  ?  Ft 
is  crushed,  it  is  stifled  in  its  birth.  Guitaut  and  I  had 
quite  a  dissertation  upon  this  subject  yesterday;  and  I 

*  That  charming  eye  which  never  yet 
Its  match  for  heav’nly  beauty  met. 

'f*  Ah!  cease  to  paint  to  my  distracted  senses  the  greatness  of  my 
toss,  and  of  her  worth. 
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came  to  a  resolution  never  to  form  a  friendship  under 
such  disguises.  Adieu,  my  ever  amiable.  I  am  going 
to  sup  at  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  which  obliges  me 
to  make  my  letter  so  short. 


LETTER  CLXXXII. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Pavi?,  Wednesday,  Feb.  24,  Id? 3. 

I  RECEIVED  both  your  letters  at  once  ;  I  cannot  hear 
of  your  being  in  such  grief  without  finding  my  own  re¬ 
newed  :  I  perceive  that  you  are  truly  afflicted,  and  you 
have  so  much  reason  to  be  so,  that  I  cannot  say  a  word 
to  you  against  it.  I  have  felt  all  you  now  feel,  and  the 
death  of  the  poor  chevalier  was  not  the  first  opportunity 
I  took  of  expressing  my  sense  of  his  numerous  virtues  : 
I  pity  you  for  having  seen  him  last  autumn,  it  is  an  ad¬ 
dition  to  your  grief:  M.  d’Usez,  will  inform  you  of  what 
the  king  said  to  him  on  the  occasion,  in  which  the  whole 
family  joined.  He  was  much  regretted  by  them,  and 
the  queen  spoke  of  him  to  me  with  great  kindness  ;  but 
all  this  will  not  restore  the  excellent  youth  to  us.  You 
have  so  great  a  regard  for  all  M.  de  Grignan’s  family, 
that  I  dare  say  you  are  as  much  afflicted  at  his  death  as 
M.  de  Gricnan  himself. 

O 

1  dined  to-day,  in  company  with  several  Provengals, 
at  M.  de  Valavoire’s.  He  and  his  wife  are  the  best  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  world.  I  am  sorry  she  is  not  with  you  ;  she 
is  very  sensible  and  good-natured  ;  lam  quite  delighted 
with  her.  There  were  mess,  de  Bouc,  d’Oppede,  de 
Gordes,  de  Souliers,  madame  deBuzanval,  M.  d’Usez,  and 
M.  and  madame  de  Coulanges  ;  your  health  was  drunk 
at  one  of  the  most  elegant  repasts  I  have  ever  witnessed  : 
we  were  eager  to  begin.  Much  was  said  of  the  hand- 
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some  reception  you  gave  the  duke  d’Etrees  ;  he  has 
written  in  high  terms  of  it  to  his  children.  Madame  de 
Rochefort  does  nothing  but  storm  against  you,  since 
she  has  heard  you  have  written  to  her  cousin  without 
send/tig  her  a  line.  I  would  advise  you  to  write  to  her, 
and  endeavour  to  appease  her  at  any  rate.  The  eternal 
stay  you  tell  me  you  arc  like  to  make  where  you  are, 
goes  to  my  very  heart :  1  am  not  mistress  of  such 
strength  of  reasoning  as  you,  and  the  cruel  reflections  I 

make  almost  destroy  me  :  1  must  stop  short  here.- - 

Madame  de  Viihtrn  sends  her  compliments  to  you  and 
M.  de  Grignan,  and  to  the  coadjutor.  M.  Chapelain 
was  in  raptures  at  receiving  the  remembrance  you  sent 
him  ;  he  says  that  the  Adone  *  is  enchanting  in  some 
places,  but  insupportably  long.  The  song  in  the  piece 
is  admirable  ;  there  is  also  the  story  of  a  nightingale, 
who  stretches  his  little  throat  to  drown  the  notes  of  a 
man  who  plays  the  lute ;  he  comes  and  perches  just 
over  his  head,  where  he  strains  himself  till  at  length  he 
falls  lifeless  at  his  feet,  and  is  buried  in  the  body  of  the 
lute.  This  description  is  extremely  beautiful.  M.  and 
madame  de  Coulanges  send  you  a  thousand  kind  re¬ 
membrances:  they  are  occupied  now  with  the  wedding : 
they  set  olf  at  Easter,  and  will  be  at  Lyons  to  receive 
me,  and  I  shall  return  them  the  compliment  at  Gri¬ 
gnan.  My  aunt  f  continues  very  ill  ;  she  returns  you 
thanks  for  all  your  kindnesses  -;  and  the  abbe  is  devoted 
to  you. 

*  An  Italian  poem  of  the  cavaliero  Marini’s. 

Madame  de  la  Trousse. 
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LETTER  CLXXXIII. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Palis,  Friday  evening,  Feb.  -26,  16;2. 

I  have  received  the  letter  you  sent  me  for  M.  de  la 
Valette;  whatever  comes  from  you  is  dear  to  me:  I 
will  make  him  have  Pelisson  for  his  examiner,  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  he  is  qualified  for  a  master  of  the  requests ; 
I  cannot  believe  it  till  I  see  it. 

Poor  Madame  *  continues  still  at  the  point  of  death  ; 
her  case  is  a  very  extraordinary  one.  Rut  do  you  know 
we  are  all  in  an  uproar  at  Paris  ?  The  courier  is  arrived 
from  Spain,  and  brings  word,  that  the  queen  is  not  only 
determined  to  abide  by  the  Pyrenean  treaty,  by  which 
she  is  obliged  not  to  turn  her  arms  against  her  allies  ; 
but  is  likewise  resolved  to  protect  the  Dutch  with  ail 
her  power;  so  that  here  is  a  dreadful  war  upon  the 
point  of  breaking  out;  and  for  what  ?  mere  child’s  play. 
We  shall  attack  Flanders;  the  Dutch  will  join  the  Spa¬ 
niards  ;  God  grant  we  may  not  have  the  Swedes,  the 
English,  and  the  Germans,  upon  our  hands  too.  I  am 
almost  distracted  at  the  intelligence.  Oh  that  some 
angel  would  descend  from  heaven  to  calm  these  turbu¬ 
lent  spirits,  and  restore  peace  among  them  ! 

Our  cardinal  (de  Ret: )  is  still  very  ill  :  I  render  him 
all  the  little  services  in  my  power  :  he  lias  a  great  re¬ 
gard  for  you,  and  believes  you  have  the  same  for  him. 
Madame  de  Courcelles’  f  affair  furnishes  matter  of 

*  The  dowager  Madame;  Margaret  of  Lorraine,  second  wife  to 
Gaston  duke  of  Orleans.  She  died  the  3d  April  following  the  date  of 
this  letter. 

-f-  One  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of  her  time  :  her  name  v.  as 
Maria  Sidonia  de  Ldoncourt;  her  father  was  Joachim  de  Ldoncourt, 
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great  mirth  to  the  wits.  The  prison-fees  are  consider¬ 
ably  raised  since  it  is  known  she  is  to  go  on  the  sellette  : 
she  is  handsomer  than  ever ;  and  eats,  drinks,  and  is  in 
as  good  spirits  as  the  best  of  them  :  all  she  complains 
of  is,  that  she  has  not  met  with  a  single  lover  in  prison. 

I  will  inform  you  more  fully  of  the  affair  you  wrote 
to  me  about  the  other  day  ;  for  I  do  not  think  that  ei¬ 
ther  the  count  de  Guiche  or  M.  de  Longueville  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  however,  I  will  write  to 
you  more  at  large.  M.  Boufflers  has  killed  a  man  since 
his  death  *  :  the  circumstance  was  this  :  they  wee 
carrying  him  about  a  league  from  Boufflers  to  inter 
him  ;  the  corpse  was  on  a  bier  in  a  coach  ;  his  own 
curate  attended  it :  the  coach  overset,  and  the  bier  fall¬ 
ing  upon  the  curate’s  neck  choaked  him.  Yesterday 
there  was  another  person  overset  in  returning  in  his 
coach  from  St.  Germain,  and  died  upon  the  spot. 

Madame  Scarron  sups  with  us  almost  every  evening, 
and  is  the  most  agreeable  companion  imaginable.  She 
takes  great  delight  in  playing  with  your  little  girl ;  and 
thinks  her  rather  pretty  than  otherwise.  The  little 
creature  yesterday  called  the  abbe  Tetu  her  papa  :  he 
denied  the  relationship  for  very  substantial  reasons,  and 
we  believed  him.  I  embrace  you,  my  love.  I  told  you 
so  many  things  in  my  last,  that  I  think  I  have  nothing 
left  to  say  to  you  in  this.  I  assure  you  that  I  should 
be  at  no  loss  for  a  subject,  were  I  to  tell  you  all  my 
sentiments  concerning  you* 

marquis  He  Marolles,  governor  of  Thionville,  and  lieutenant-general  of 
the  king’s  forces :  her  mother  was  Isabella  Clara  Eugenia  He  CrOmberg, 
of  an  illusirious  house  in  Germany.  She  was  the  wife  of  Charles  de 
Champlais,  marquis  of  Coureelles'. 

*  This  accident  gave  birth  to  a  fable  of  La  Fontaine’s,  called,  The 
Curate  and  Death. 
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LETTER  CLXXXIV. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Livri,  Tuesday,  March  1,  1672. 

I  begin  my  letter  to-day,  my  dear  child,  it  being  Shrove- 
Tuesday,  and  shall  finish  it  to-morrow.  If  you  are  at 
St.  Mary’s,  I  am  at  our  abbe’.s,  who  has  been  a  little 
indisposed  for  these  two  days  :  it  is  not  enough  to  create 
alarm,  but  I  had  rather  he  were  quite  well.  Madame  de 
Coulanges,  and  madame  Scarron,  would  fain  have  taken 
me  with  them  to  Vincennes  ;  and  M.  de  la  Rochefou- 
cault  wanted  me  to  tome  to  his  house  to  hear  Moliere 
read  one  of  his  plays  ;  but,  in  truth,  I  refused  it  all 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  :  and  here  am  1  at  my 
duty,  writing  to  you  with  a  mixture  of  joy  and  grief: 
indeed  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  wrote  to  you.  So  you 
are  retired  to  St.  Mary’s  !  resolved  not  to  lose  a  particle 
of  the  grief  you  are  in  for  ihe  death  of  the  poor  cheva¬ 
lier  :  you  are  for  indulging  it  in  its  full  extent,  without 
having  any  thing  to  call  yon  oil'.  Tins  application  to 
sorrow,  this  endea' our  to  make  the  most  of  affliction, 
savours  of  one  w  ho  is  not  so  much  concerned  as  art- 
other  would  be  to  have  occasion  for  sorrow.  I  appeal 
to  your  own  heart. 

I  find  you  have  gone  through  the  riot  of  the  Carnival 
without  any  accident :  guard  yourself  from  the  infec¬ 
tion  of  the  sma, 1-pox  :  1  fear  for  you  more  than  you 
do  for  yourself.  Madame  de  la  Troche  is  here  :  it  is 
true  she  can  come  to  Paris.  Her  stay  with  me  last 
yew  was  entirely  set  aside  by  my  grief  at  losing  you. 
Since  then,  my  dear  child,  von  have  been  every  where, 
as  von  say,  except  to  Paris.  Your  reflections  upon 
hope  are  excellent ;  had  they  been  made  by  Bourda- 
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iotie,  all  the  world  would  have  heard  of  them.  Your 
wood  rs  do  not  make  so  great  a  noise  :  The  misery  of 
bliss  *  is  so  charmingly  said  that  we  cannot  too  much 
admire  a  pen  that  can  express  such  things.  You  say 
all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject  of  hope  ;  and  I  am 
so  much  ot  your  opinion,  that  I  know  not  whether  I 
ougiit  to  go  to  Provence  or  not,  so  great  is  my  appre¬ 
hension  ot  being  obliged  to  leave  it  again.  I  already 
see  how  time  will  then  gallop  ;  I  know  its  way:  but 
notwithstanding  this  tine  reflection,  my  heart  joins  in 
the  same  conclusion  with  yours,  and  pants  for  nothing 
so  earnestly  as  the  moment  of  my  departure  from  hence. 
I  even  flatter  myself  with  the  hope  that  something  or 
other  may  happen  that  I  may  bring  you  back  with  me; 
but  there  is  no  talking  of  these  things  at  such  a  distance ; 
be  assured,  however,  that  no  consideration  of  house  or 
goods  shall  weigh  any  thing  with  me  :  I  have  not  a 
thought  but  tor  you,  and  in  what  manner  I  am  to 
proceed  to  get  somewhat  nearer  to  you :  this  holds 
the  first  place  in  my  mind  ;  all  other  things  follow  at 
hazard. 

I  have  given  your  letters  to  the  Fauxbourgs  :  they 
are  admirably  well  written,  and  1VI.  de  GrignanJs  reflec¬ 
tion  is  admired  by  them  all.  We  have  often  thought 
the  same  thing ,  but  you  have  given  it  a  dress  fit  to 
appear  in  public.  I  did  not  tell  them  your  opinion  of 
the  maxim  wnich  you  think  resembles  a  song,  though  I 
perfectly  agree  with  you.  1  will  endeavour  to  learn 
whether  any  thing  more  was  meant,  than  the  praise  of 
fancy  or  the  passions  ;  it  so,  it  is  repugnant  to  strict 
philosophy  ;  if  not,  it  requires  a  clearer  explanation. 

I  supped  yesterday  evening  at  Gourvilie’s:  there  were 
Rochefoucault,  la  Fayette,  du  Plessis,  and  Tournais,  all 


*  Le  malbeur  da  bonheur. 
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waiting  the  arrival  of  the  great  Pomponne  ;  but  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  that  master  who  is  so  justly  dear  to  you  both, 
prevented  him  from  joining  his  best  friends  :  he  has  a 
great  deal  of  business  upon  his  hands,  on  account  of  the 
number  of  dispatches  they  are  sending  to  all  parts,  and 
the  great  preparations  that  are  making  to  begin  the 
war. 

The  archbishop  of  Thoulouse  *  has  been  created  a 
cardinal  at  Rome :  the  news  came  just  as  M.  de  I,aon  f 
was  in  expectation  of  this  dignity  himself,  which  is  a 
great  grief  to  his  frit  rids.  They  contend,  that  M.  de 
Laon  has  sacrificed  his  own  interests  to  the  service  of 
the  king,  and  that,  rather  than  betray  those  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  he  has  slighted  cardinal  Altieri,  who  in  return  has 
served  him  this  trick  :  they  are  in  hopes  he  may  yet 
have  his  rank  ;  but  it  may  be  a  long  time  first,  and  it 
is  always  disagreeable  to  be  in  expectation. 

Benserade  said,  and  I  think  pleasantly  enough,  that 
the  chevalier  de  Lorraine’s  return  would  be  a  subject  of 
joy  to  bis  friends,  and  of  sorrow  to  his  creatures  ;  for 
not  one  of  them  remained  faithful  to  him  during  his 
disgrace. 

I  know,  from  good  authority,  that  it  depends  wholly 
on  us  to  have  a  peace.  The  queen  of  Spain’s  answer 
was  not  so  positive  as  was  reported  :  she  only  declared, 
that  she  would  abide  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  which  ad¬ 
mits  of  her  assisting  her  allies  whenever  they  stand  in 
need  of  her  assistance.  I  is  the  same  with  regard  to 
the  Portuguese  :  they  have  promised  not  to  assist  the 
Dutch,  but  will  not  give  it  under  their  hi  nd  :  this  is 
the  whole  aflair  :  if  we  insist  upon  their  signing,  all  is 

*  Peter  lionzi,  aftei  wards  archbishop  of  Narbonne. 

•f-  Caesar  cl  Entrees,  bislic  p  of  Laon  :  he  was  declared  cardinal  some 
little  time  afterwards  :  he  had  been  cardinal  in  petto  from  the  August  of 
the  foregoing  year. 
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lost ;  if  we  do  not,  we  shall  soon  have  peace,  provided 
the  Spaniards  do  not  declare  against  us.  Time  will 
clear  up  all  this.  Farewell,  my  dearest  and  best  be¬ 
loved  child  ;  1  am  afraid  your  great  love  of  solitude 
will  injure  your  spirits  and  your  eyes,  by  fixing  them 
too  much  on  the  ground,  in  your  deep  reveries. 

LETTER  CLXXXV. 

WRITTEN  BY  MADAME  LA  PALATINE, 

ON  HOTE. 

What  can  possess  you,  declared  enemies  of  the  great¬ 
est  blessing  of  lite,  and  ol  the  most  refined  pleasures  of 
the  heart  r  What  demon  can  have  instigated  v<  u  to 
employ  your  subtle  minds  m  the  service  of  a  bad  cause? 
Have  you  so  strong  a  hatred  to  hope,  as  to  renounce 
the  hope  of  praise,  and  of  public  esteem  ?  Of  what  sect, 
or  of  what  religion  can  you  be,  that  you  declaim  thus 
boldly  against  the  opinion  of  the  wise,  and  the  law  of 
God  ?  How  can  hope,  lovely  hope,  have  injured  you, 
that  you  would  banish  it  from  society,  and  the  inter¬ 
course  of  the  good  ?  What  has  it  in  common  w  ith  the 
unruly  passions,  and  ridiculous  desires  of  the  visionary  ? 
Why  should  you  confound  lawful  pretensions  with  chi¬ 
merical  wishes  ?  May  we  not  wish  with  a  tranquil  mind, 
what  we  desire  with  reason  ?  What  bitterness  of  spirit 
makes  you  favour  a  cause  so  nearly  aliitd  to  despair  ? 
Can  this  abominable  monster,  the  portion  ofthe  conardly 
and  the  damned,  seduce  your  minds  sufficiently  to  len¬ 
der  you  the  advocates  of  so  dreadful  an  opinion  ?  Are 
you  not  aware  that  in  combating  the  vices,  you  quarrel 
with  the  virtues,  of  which  hope  is  the  most  noble  and 
the  most  useful  ?  What  can  be  done  without  hope?  Is 
there  any  action  of  life  into  which  it  does  not  enter  > 
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Even  in  condemning  it,  have  not  you  yourselves  the 
hope  that  you  shall  convince  us  of  the  truth  of  your 
doctruie,  and  gain  our  admiration,  by  the  beauty  of 
your  letters,  and  the  novelty  of  your  reasoning  ?  If  you 
do  not  succeed,  the  fault  is  in  the  cause  you  maintain, 
and  not  in  your  hope.  Hope  is  in  itself  all  lovely  and 
good  ;  it  ennobles  the  heart  of  the  virtuous,  strengthens 
that  of  the  weak,  and  injures  none  but  fools,  who  only 
make  use  of  it  to  deceive  themselves,  and  to  serve  the 
vanity  of  their  des  gns.  Hope  is,  in  short,  the  greatest 
blessing  of  the  miserable.  What  can  it  have  done  to 
you  that  you  thus  abuse  it?  or  rather,  what  has  the 
whole  human  race  done  to  you,  that  you  would  deprive 
us  of  a  blessing  which  neither  tyranny  nor  misfortune 
has  been  able  to  wrest  from  the  unhappy  ?  Hope  has 
always  paved  the  way  to  glory  ;  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  hero,  and  we  can  boast  of  many  even  in  tin  present 
day,  who  has  seen  his  victories  exceed  the  boundary  of 
his  hopes.  It  is  allowable  to  measure  our  hope  by  our 
courage  ;  it  is  noble  to  preserve  it  through  every  diffi¬ 
culty;  hut  it  is  equally  noble  to  bear  its  enine  destruc¬ 
tion,  with  the  same  for titude  with  which  it  was  con¬ 
ceived  Suffer  us  then  to  hope,  since  it  is  a  blessing  of 
which  vou  cannot  deprive  us.  Instruct  us,  if  you  will, 
to  regulate  our  wishes  ;  teach  us  to  select  our  desires  ; 
but  permit  us  to  console  ourselves  in  our  disappoint¬ 
ment  with  the  satisf.clion  that  our  hopes  were  well 
founded.  The  loss  of  a  long-expected  good  is  but  the 
grief  ol  a  clay  ;  whereas  the  r.ope  of  possessing  it,  has 
been  the  comfort  of  many  years,  and  the  charm  of  a 
thousand  delightful  hours.  No  longer  then  revile  this 
divine  and  cherished  passion.  Be  it  poor  *  or  not,  its 
merit  is  the  same;  and  whatever  you  may  say,  meagre 

*  Bourdaloue  had  said  that  Hope  was  thin,  and  Despair  fat. 
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hope  is  better  than  robust  despair.  The  outrage  that 
was  offered  to  it  yesterday  in  the  presence  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  its  iean  partisans  ( mu/greurs )  in  France, 
has  not  injured  its  f.une  ;  and  despair,  fat  and  plump 
as  it  is  represented  to  us.  hu>  rn  de  no  impression  upon 
my  heart.  I  know  not  whether  Judas  was  fat  or  lean. 
The  Scriptures  that  record  his  despair  do  not  m  ntion 
his  corpuiency.  Be  his  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  he 
hanged  himself  for  want  of  nope.  His  example  is  not 
a  good  one;  and  in  spue  of  ali  vour  arguments,  i  shall 
continue  to  hope  during  my  whole  l.fe,  ana  will  never 
hang  myself. 


LETTER  CLXXXVI. 

FROM  MADAME  DE  SEVIGNE  TO  MADAME  DE  GRIGS' AN. 

Paris,  Tuesday,  March  4,  16;-2. 

You  say  then,  my  dear  child,  that  you  cannot  possibly 
keep  hatred  alive  so  long.  You  are  right  :  it  is  much 
the  same  with  me ;  but  then  guess  what  l  do  instead  of 
it :  why  I  love  as  ardently,  and  for  as  long  a  time,  a  cer¬ 
tain  person  that  you  know.  You  seem  to  abandon  your¬ 
self  to  a  negligence  that  gives  me  great  concern.  You 
seldom  want  an  excuse  for  it,  it  is  so  much  your  natu¬ 
ral  inclination;  but,  you  know  I  always  found  fault 
with  you  for  it,  and  that  I  do  so  still.  One  might  make 
an  excellent  personage  of  madanie  du  Fresnoy  and  you  : 
both  of  you  run  into  extremes;  certain. y  yours  n  ay 
better  be  oorne  with  than  hers,  blit  it  is  still  an  extreme. 
I  wonder  sometimes  at  the  many  nothings  that  drop  f  rom 
my  pen  :  I  never  curb  it ;  but  am  extremely  happy  ihat 
such  trifles  amuse  you.  They  would  he  very  disagree¬ 
able  to  many  people  ;  but  I  beg  you  will  not  regret  the 
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LETTER  CLXXXVII. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Wednesday  evening,  March  9,  167 -2. 
Talk  to  me  no  more  of  my  letters,  T  beseec  h  you,  my 
child.  I  have  just  received  one  from  you  that  carries 
every  thing  before  it;  it  is  lovely,  brilliant,  full  of 
ideas,  and  full  ol  affection  :  the  style  is  so  just  and  con¬ 
cise,  that  it  cannot  fail  of  pleasing  to  the  highest  degree 
even  without  loving  you  as  I  do.  I  should  tell  you  how 
much  your  letters  delight  me  oftener  than  i  do,  were  it 
not  for  the  fear  of  being  tiresome  ;  but  whether  I  tell 
you  so  or  not,  be  assured  I  am  always  delighted  with 
them.  Mad.  de  Coulanges  is  equally  so  with  some  pas¬ 
sages  I  showed  her,  and  which  it  was  impossible  to  keep 
to  myself:  there  is  a  vein  of  good  humour  and  spright¬ 
liness  that  runs  through  the  whole,  and  gives  it  a  fine 
effect. 

You  were  for  a  long  time  quite  buried  in  melancholy  : 
I  was  very  uneasy  at  it ;  but  I  find  the  game  of  the 
goose  has  revived  you  as  it  did  the  Greeks.  By  the 
by,  I  wish  you  had  never  played  at  any  other  game  : 
a  continual  run  of  ill-luck  is  very  provoking  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  :  there  is  no  bearing  to  be  the  constant  butt 
of  fortune  :  the  superiority  of  others  over  us,  though  in 
trivial  concerns,  never  fails  to  mortify  our  vanity,  and 
give  us  vexation  ;  as  Nicole  admirably  observes.  1  am 
very  angry  with  fortune,  and  am  more  than  ever  con¬ 
vinced  of  her  blindness,  by  the  manner  in  which  she 
has  treated  you. 

You  want  to  know  the  symptoms  of  this  love,  of 
which  i  spoke  to  you  the  other  day.  Imprimis,  To  be 
the  first  on  all  occasions  to  deny  it :  to  affect  an  air  of 
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great  indifference,  which  is  a  sure  mark  of  the  contrary : 
the  opinion  of  those  who  can  judge  from  b  mg  near: 
the  public  voice:  an  entire  suspension  of  all  on  non  in 
tlie  globular  machine  :  a  neglect  of  ordinary  concerns 
to  attend  to  a  single  one  :  a  continu  e  .amusing  old 
people,  who  are  so  foolish  as  to  he  in  love.  “  Such 
nonsense!  they  must  be  idiots!  foods!  An  virh  a 
young  woman  too  !  Very  pretty  indeed  !  w  u!d  be¬ 
come  me  mighty  well  !  I  had  rather  break  both,  my 
arms  and  legs.”  And  then  we  make  answer  internally  : 
“  Indeed  what  you  say  is  very  true;  but,  for  all  that, 
you  are  in  love  :  you  tell  us  all  ihese  fine  things  :  your 
reflections  are  doubtless  very  just,  very  true,  very  or. 
meriting;  but  for  all  that,  you  are  in  love;  reason  is 
on  your  side,  but  love  is  stronger  than  reason  ;  at  the 
same  time  you  are  sick,  you  weep,  you  are  out  of  hu¬ 
mour,  and  you  are  in  love.”  If  you  should  drive  M. 
de  Yence  *  to  this  pass,  I  desire,  my  dear,  you  will 
make  me  your  confidante.  In  the  mean  while,  you  can¬ 
not  have  a  more  agreeable  acquaintance.  He  is  a  pre¬ 
late  of  distinguished  understanding  and  merit ;  and  one 
of  the  greatest  geniuses  of  his  age.  You  have  admired 
his  verses  ;  enjoy  his  prose  :  he  excels  equally  in  both, 
and  deserves  to  be  ranked  in  the  number  of  vour  friends. 
You  very  pleasantly  quote  the  example  of  the  lady, 
who  took  pleasure  in  turning  the  heads  of  all  the  monks 
that  came  in  her  way  ;  but  it  would  be  a  much  more 
glorious  thing  for  you  to  do  this  by  M.  de  Vence,  who 
is  so  famous  for  the^soundness,  clearness,  and  excellence 
of  his.  In  him  vou  may  say  you  have  found  a  real 
treasure  in  Provence  :  make  the  most  of  this,  and  trust 
to  fortune  for  the  rest. 

I  forbid  you,  my  dear  child,  to  send  me  your  picture  ; 


*  Anthony  de  Godeau,  bishop  of  Ycnce  and  Grasse. 
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if  you  are  looking  well,  have  it  painted,  but  keep  the 
delightful  present  foi  me  till  I  come  to  you  ;  for  I 
should  be  very  sorry  t  j  leave  it  here  :  so  take  my  ad¬ 
vice,  ami,  in  the  mean  while,  accept  of  a  present  from 
me  that  surpasses  all  presents  past,  present,  and  to 
come  :  this  is  not  saying  too  much  ;  for  it  is  a  pearl 
necklace  worth  twelve  thousand  crowns  :  a  large  sum, 
you  will  say  ;  but  not  more  than  1  am  willing  to  be¬ 
stow  on  you.  In  short,  examine  it  well,  weigh  it.  ob¬ 
serve  how  beautifully  it  is  set,  and  then  tell  me  what 
you  think  of  it.  It  is  the  finest  1  ever  saw,  anil  has 
been  greatly  admired  here  :  I  had  it  from  the  Venetian 
ambassador,  our  late  neighbour,  who  is  dead.  I  have 
sent  you  a  book  by  the  desire  of  my  uncle  Sevigne 
I  do  not  imagine  it  is  a  romance  :  I  shall  not  give  him 
the  trouble  of  sending  you  La  Fontaine’s  Fables,  which 
are . but  you  will  judge  for  yourself. 

You  are  a  dear  creature,  not  to  be  with  child  ;  but 
you  seem  to  have  thoughts  that  way,  which  make  me 
tremble.  Your  beauty  subjects  you  to  many  dangers ; 
because  it  is  useless  to  you.  You  say  you  think  it  is  as 
well  to  be  with  child  as  not,  it  is  an  amusement.  A 
fine  reason  indeed  !  but,  for  Heaven’s  sake,  my  child, 
consider  that  it  is  utterly  destroying  your  health,  and 
your  life. 

We  do  all  in  our  power  to  amuse  our  good  cardinal  : 
Corneille  has  read  him  a  piece  of  his,  which  is  soon  to 
be  brought  out.  It  puts  me  very  much  in  mind  of  the 
beauties  of  the  ancients.  Moliere  is  to  read  him  his 

*  Reuaud  de  Sdvignd  :  he  had  retired  to  Port  Roya!  des  Champs, 
where  he  passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  exercises  of  the  strictest 
piety,  and  died  there  the  16th  of  March,  1676.  See  the  Necrologe 
de  Port  Royal  des  Champs,  p.  117.  Amsterdam  edit. 
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Trissotin  *,  which  is  extremely  diverting;  and  Despre- 
aux  will  give  him  his  Lutrin  and  Art  of  Poetry  f :  this 
is  all  we  can  do  for  him.  He  loves  you  sincerely,  and 
often  talks  of  you  to  me,  and  we  seldom  find  ourselves 
so  ready  to  finish  your  praises,  as  we  are  to  begin  them. 
But,  alas!  when  we  reflect  that  our  dear  child  has  been 
so  cruelly  torn  from  us,  nothing  is  capable  of  comfort¬ 
ing  us:  as  for  me,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  be  com¬ 
forted  :  I  neither  pride  myself  on  courage  nor  philoso¬ 
phy  ;  but  simply  follow  where  my  heart  leads  the  way. 
It  was  said  the  other  day,  and  I  believe  I  told  you,  that 
the  true  sign  of  a  good  heart  was  its  capacity  for  loving : 
if  this  rule  is  just,  I  am  become  a  person  of  great  con¬ 
sequence,  and  should  be  not  a  little  vain,  had  I  not  a 
thousand  reasons  to  make  me  humble. 

Adhemar,  I  believe,  loves  me  well  enough;  but  he 
bears  too  great  a  hatred  to  the  bishop,  and  so  do  you 
as  well.  This  is  owing  to  the  life  you  lead.  Were 
you  here,  you  would  not  have  time  to  do  it.  M.  de 
Usez  has  shown  me  a  memorial  of  yours,  which  he  has 
corrected  and  altered,  and  with  which  he  will  work  mi¬ 
racles.  Trust  wholly  to  him;  you  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  send  him  whatever  you  think  proper,  without 
being  in  the  least  apprehensive  that  he  will  suffer  any 
thing  to  go  out  of  his  hands  till  he  has  made  it  perfect. 
In  every  thing  that  comes  from  you,  there  is  a  little  air 
of  impetuosity,  that  is  the  true  mark  of  the  workman, 
like  Bassarfs  dogj;. 

Here  is  a  piece  of  news  for  you  :  attend  to  me. 

*  A  character  in  the  comedy  of  the  Learned  Ladies,  (Lcs  Femmes 
SfavantesJ . 

-p  These  two  pieces  had  not  then  attained  the  degree  of  perfection 
they  have  appeared  in  since. 

J  Bassan  was  a  painter  who  introduced  his  dog  in  all  his  pictures. 
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The  king  has  given  the  messieurs  rle  Charot  to  under¬ 
stand  that  he  will  make  them  dukes  and  peers  of  France ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  immediately  to  have  the  ho¬ 
nours  of  the  Louvre,  with  an  assurance  of  the  first  seats 
in  parliament  that  are  disposed  of.  The  son  is  made 
lieutenant-general  of  Picardy,  a  place  which  has  long 
been  vacant,  with  a  pension  of  twenty  thousand  francs, 
and  two  hundred  thousand  francs  more  vv  h  he  is  to 
receive  of  M.  Duras,  for  the  place  of  ca  ,n  of  the 
gardes  dc  corps,  which  he  and  his  father  are  to  resign  in 
his  favour.  Think  of  this,  and  tell  me,  if  Duras  doesnot 
appear  very  fortunate  to  you.  This  place,  for  the  con¬ 
fidence  it  implies,  and  the  honour  of  being  constantly 
about  the  king’s  person,  is  inestimable.  While  it  is  his 
turn  to  be  in  waiting,  he  will  follow  the  king  to  the 
army,  and  have  the  whole  command  of  the  household. 

We  hear  ot  nothing  but  war,  and  you  may  judge  how 
disagreeable  the  subject  is  to  me.  There  are  some 
people  here  almanack-makers,  who  pretend  to  know 
perfectly  how  matters  will  go;  but  i  fancy  they  will 
find  themselves  deceived  this  campaign.  All  I  hope  is, 
that  the  cavalry  will  not  be  exposed  in  any  of  the 
sieges  in  Holland:  however,  we  must  live  to  see  the 
cloud  dispersed.  I  have  seen  the  marquis  de  Vence, 
and  he  looked  so  young,  that  I  asked  him  how  his  mam¬ 
ma  did.  Coulanges  set  me  right ;  and  cardinal  de  Retz 
changed  the  conversation  by  talking  of  you.  I  am  al¬ 
ways  wishing  for  Adhemar  to  repeat  to  me  again  how 
much  you  love  me.  You  assure  me  yourself,  that  it  is 
with  a  degree  of  tenderness  answerable  to  mine.  If  I 
am  not  contented  with  that,  surely  I  am  very  hard  to 
be  pleased. 

I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  Ash-Wednesday  : 
indeed,  my  child,  you  quite  embarrass  me  with  vour 
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commendation  and  thanks.  This  is  only  putting  me  m 
mind  of  what  I  would  do  for  you,  and  makes  me  sigh 
that  it  is  so  little  in  my  power  to  satisfy  my  inclination. 
Would  I  could  so  load  you  with  benefits,  as  to  oblige 
you  to  become  ungrateful;  for,  as  we  have  often  said, 
that  is  the  only  thing  that  is  left  when  one  has  been  so 
much  obliged  as  to  be  no  longer  able  to  make  a  return : 
but,  alas  !  I  am  not  happy  enough  to  reduce  you  to 
such  a  strait.  Your  thanks  are  more  than  sufficient  to 
repay  all  I  can  do.  How  amiable  you  are,  and  how 
pleasantly*  y*ou  express  yourself  upon  the  subject!  But 
now  about  this  breland*,  what  a  folly*  is  it  to  lose 
so  much  money  at  such  a  rascally  game  !  It  has  been 
banished  from  us  for  a  downright  cut-throat.  We  do 
things  in  a  more  serious  manner.  You  play  against  all 
chance:  you  lose  for  ever;  take  my  advice,  and  do 
not  continue  it :  consider  it  is  throwing  money  away 
without  having  any  amusement  for  it ;  on  the  contrary, 
you  have  paid  5  or  6000  francs  to  be  the  mere  dupe  of 
fortune.  But  I  am  rather  too  warm,  my  dear,  and  must 
say  with  Tartufle,  “  ’tis  through  excess  of  zeal.”  And 
now  I  mention  plays,  here  is  Bajazet  for  you  :  if  I  could 
send  you  Champmelee  at  the  same  time,  you  would  find 
more  beauties  in  it,  for  without  this  actress  the  piece 
loses  half  its  merit. — I  am  mad  after  Corneille  :  he  is 
going  to  give  us  Pulcheria,  vthere  we  shall  trace 

La  main  qui  crayonna 

La  mort  da  grand  Pomp^e  et  l’ame  de  Cinna  f. 

In  short,  every  thing  must  bow  to  his  superior  genius. 
Here  is  Fontaine’s  fable  too  on  the  adventure  of  M.  de 
Boufflers’s  curate,  who  was  killed  in  the  coach  by  his 

*  A  game  of  cards. 

-p  The  same  great  hand,  that  with  such  matchless  art 
Drew  Pompey’s  death,  and  painted  Cinna’*  heart. 
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dead  patron*.  'There  was  something  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  in  the  affair  itself:  the  fable  is  pretty;  but  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  one  that  follows  it:  I  do  not 
understand  the  Milk-pot  f. 

1  frequently  hear  from  my  poor  boy.  This  war  vexes 
me  extremely  :  in  the  first  place,  on  his  account,  and 
then  on  account  of  some  others,  that  I  have  a  great 
regard  for.  Madame  de  Vaudemont  is  at  Antwerp,  and 
seems  to  have  no  design  of  returning;  her  husband  is 
against  us.  Madame  de  Courcelles  I  will  be  on  the  sel- 
lette  soon :  I  do  not  know  whether  she  will  touch  the 
adamantine  heart  of  mons.  d’Avaux  §  in  that  situation; 
but  hitherto  he  has  been  as  severe  to  her  in  prison,  as 
he  was  in  his  reply.  My  dear  child,  I  know  no  bounds 
to  my  writing,  and  yet  I  must  put  an  end  to  it  at  last: 
when  I  write  to  other  people,  I  care  not  how  soon  I 
have  done;  but  I  love  nothing  so  well  as  to  write  to 
you.  I  have  a  thousand  good  wishes  for  you  from  M. 
fiochefoucault,  our  cardinal,  Barillon,  and  especially 
from  rnadame  Scarron,  who  knows  perfectly  well  how 
to  please  me  by  praising  you.  She  admires  you  un¬ 
boundedly.  As  for  M.  Coulanges  and  his  wife,  the 
abbe,  my  aunt,  iny  cousin,  La  Mousse,  there  is  but 
one  cry  amongst  them,  and  that  is,  to  remember  them 
to  you  ;  but  I  am  not  at  all  in  a  humour  to  make  lita¬ 
nies  ;  there  are  many  even  now  that  I  have  forgotten  : 
but  this  is  enough  to  last  for  a  long  lime.  I  continue 
still  very  fond  of  my  dear  little  girl,  notwithstanding  her 
brother  is  such  a  beauty. 

*  See  Fable  XI.  of  Book  VII.  p.  54.  Paris  edition  of  1746. 

f  Another  fal  l  -  of  La  Fontaine’s  (Le  pot  au  laitj,  the  moral  of 
which  is  the  same  with  the  foregoing.  See  Fah.  X.  of  Book  VII.,  the 
same  edition. 

+  See  the  Letter  of  26th  February,  1671. 

§  The  president  de  MGmes,  father  of  the  chief  president  of  that 
name. 
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LETTER  CLXXXVIII. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Friday,  March  11,  16/2. 

I  have  undertaken  to-day  to  write  you  the  shortest  let¬ 
ter  that  ever  was  written  :  we  shall  see.  The  reason  of 
my  W  ednesday’s  letters  being  so  immoderately  long  is 
this,  that  I  receive  one  of  yours  on  Mondays;  I  I'm  me¬ 
diately  sit  down  to  answer  it:  I  begin  it,  and  lay  it  by 
again.  Tuesday,  if  any  business  or  news  presents  it¬ 
self,  I  resume  my  letter,  to  send  you  an  account  of 
what  passes.  Wednesday,  I  receive  another  letter  from 
you,  I  have  that  to  answer,  and  then  to  conclude.  All 
this,  you  see,  must  necessarily  make  a  little  volume. 
Sometimes  too  a  singular  thing  happens,  and  that 
is,  that,  forgetting  what  I  have  told  you  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  my  letter,  I  write  the  same  thing  again  at  the 
end  ;  tor  I  never  read  my  letter  over  tiil  I  have  quite 
finished  it;  and  when  I  find  the  stupid  repetitions  I  have 
made,  I  make  such  faces  at  myself  as  would  frighten 
you  ;  but  that  is  all,  for  it  is  then  too  late  to  think  of 
altering  it,  and  so  I  let  it  go  as  it  is,  and  make  up  my 
packet.  I  tell  you  this,  once  for  all,  that  you  may 
know  how  to  excuse  this  instance  of  dotage,  when  you 
meet  with  it  again.  Mademoiselle  de  Meri  has  sent 
you  some  of  the  prettiest  shoes  in  the  world;  I  observ¬ 
ed  one  pair,  among  the  rest,  so  very  small,  that  they 
seem  fit  for  nothing  but  to  keep  one’s  bed  in.  Do  you 
remember  how  you  laughed  at  this  idea  one  evening? 
And  now,  my  dear  child,  I  desire  you  will  not  be  at 
the  pains  of  thanking  me  for  all  my  good  intentions, 
nor  for  every  little  trifle  I  send  you;  but  reflect  upon 
the  principle  that  actuates  me  ;  passionate  love  and  ten- 
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derness  is  not  repaid  with  thanks :  consult  your  heart, 
and  it  will  teach  you  other  ways  of  being  grateful.  I 
have  seen  the  chevalier  and  the  abbe  Valbelle :  I  am 
become  a  Proven5al ;  I  openly  avow  it;  and  all  the 
Bretons  are  jealous.  Farewell,  my  love;  I  fancy  you 
know  how  truly  I  am  yours,  without  my  telling  you 
so ;  and  for  that  reason  l  have  resolved  not  to  write  a 
long  letter  this  time ;  though,  if  1  knew  any  thing  that 
would  divert  you,  I  should  certainly  add  it ;  for  I  should 
take  no  pleasure  in  adhering  too  strictly  to  this  foolish 
resolution. 


LETTER  CLXXXIX.' 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Wednesday,  March  16,  1672. 
^ou  talk  to  me  of  my  departure:  alas!  my  dear,  I 
languish  in  the  pleasing  hope  of  it;  nothing  now  stops 
me,  but  my  poor  aunt*,  who  is  dying  with  violent  pain 
and  dropsy :  it  breaks  my  heart  to  see  her  sufferings, 
and  to  hear  the  tender  and  affecting  manner  in  which 
me  talks  to  me  :  her  courage,  patience,  and  resignation, 
are  all  together  admirable.  JMons.  d’Hacqueville  and  I 
observe  her  distemper  from  day  to  day;  he  sees  my 
inmost  heart,  and  knows  what  grief  it  is  to  me  not  to  be 
at  liberty  at  present :  I  am  entirely  guided  by  him,  and 
we  shall  see  between  this  and  Easter,  whether  her  dis¬ 
order  increases  as  much  as  it  has  done  since  I  came  hi¬ 
ther;  if  it  does,  she  will  die  in  our  arms:  but  if  she 
receives  any  relief,  and  is  likely  to  languish  for  any 
length  of  time,  I  shall  then  set  out  as  soon  as  M.  de 
Coulanges  comes  back.  Our  poor  abbe  is  as  vexed  at 

*  Henrietta  de  Coulanges,  marchioness  de  la  Trousse, 
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this  as  myself;  but  we  shall  be  able  to  judge  how  it 
will  turn  out  by  next  month.  I  can  think  of  nothing 
else:  you  cannot  wish  to  see  me  so  much  as  I  do  to 
embrace  you ;  so  put  some  bounds  to  your  ambition, 
and  do  not  hope  ever  to  equal  me  in  that  respect. 

.  My  son  tells  me,  they  lead  a  wretched  life  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  are  working  all  in  the  dark.  He  was  greatly 
concerned  at  the  death  of  the  poor  chevalier.  You  ask 
me  if  l  am  as  fond  of  life  as  ever:  I  must  own  to  you, 
that  I  experience  mortifications,  and  severe  ones  too ; 
but  I  am  still  unhappy  at  the  thoughts  of  death  :  I  con¬ 
sider  it  so  great  a  misfortune  to  see  the  termination  of 
all  my  pursuits,  that  I  should  desire  nothing  better,  if 
it  were  practicable,  than  to  begin  life  again.  I  find  my¬ 
self  engaged  in  a  scene  of  confusion  and  trouble:  I  was 
embarked  in  life  without  my  own  consent,  and  know  I  must 
leave  it  again :  that  distracts  me  ;  for  how  shall  I  leave  it  ? 
in  what  manner  ?  by  what  door  ?  at  what  time  ?  in  what 
disposition?  Am  I  to  suffer  a  thousand  pains  and  tor¬ 
ments  that  will  make  me  die  in  a  state  of  despair? 
Shall  I  lose  my  senses?  Am  I  to  die  by  some  sudden 
accident?  How  shall  I  stand  with  God?  What  shall 
I  have  to  offer  to  him  ?  Will  fear  and  necessity  make 
my  peace  with  him  ?  Shall  I  have  no  other  sentiment, 
but  that  of  fear?  What  have  I  to  hope?  Am  I  wor¬ 
thy  of  heaven  ?  or  have  I  deserved  the  torments  of  hell  ? 
Dreadful  alternative!  Alarming  uncertainty  !  Can  there 
be  greater  madness  than  to  place  our  eternal  salvation 
in  uncertainty  ?  Yet  what  is  more  natural,  or  can  be 
more  easily  accounted  for,  than  the  foolish  manner  in 
which  I  have  spent  my  life?  I  am  frequently  buried 
in  thoughts  of  this  nature,  and  then  death  appears  so 
dreadful  to  me,  that  I  hate  life  more  for  leading  me  to 
it,  than  I  do  for  all  the  thorns  that  are  strewed  in  its 
way.  You  will  ask  me  then,  if  I  would  wish  to  live 
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for  ever  ?  Far  from  it ;  but  if  I  had  been  consulted,  I 
would  very  gladly  have  died  in  my  nurse’s  arms;  it 
would  have  spared  me  many  vexations,  and  would  have 
insured  heaven  to  me  at  a  very  easy  rate:  but  let  us 
talk  of  something  else. 

I  am  quite  provoked  that  you  have  received  Bajazet 
from  any  hand  but  mine:  that  fellow  Barbin*  has 
served  me  this  trick,  out  of  spite,  because  I  do  not 
write  Princesses  of  Cleves  and  Montpensier  j\  You 
form  a  very  just  and  true  judgement  of  Bajazet,  and 
you  will  find  that  I  am  of  your  opinion :  I  wish  I  could 
send  you  Champmelee  to  enliven  it  a  little.  The  cha¬ 
racter  of  Bajazet  wants  life,  and  the  manners  of  the 
Turks  are  ill  preserved:  their  marriages  have  less  ce¬ 
remony;  the  plot  is  badly  managed ;  and  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  so  much  slaughter :  the  piece  has 
doubtless  its  beauties  ;  but  there  is  nothing  superlative; 
nothing  perfect ;  none  of  those  fine  strokes,  that,  like 
Corneille’s,  make  one  tremble.  Let  us  be  cautious  how 
we  compare  Racine  with  him ;  the  difference  between 
them  is  great:  the  pieces  of  the  latter  are  in  many 
places  cold  and  feeble  ;  nor  will  he  ever  be  able  to  sur¬ 
pass  his  Alexander  and  Andromache.  Many  persons 
consider  Bajazet  as  inferior  to  both  these,  and  it  is  my 
opinion  also,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  it.  Racine’s 
plays  are  written  for  Champmelee,  and  not  for  posteri¬ 
ty  t ;  whenever  he  grows  old  and  ceases  to  be  in  love, 
it  will  be  seen  whether  I  am  mistaken  or  not.  Long 
live  then  our  old  friend  Corneille ;  let  us  forgive  the  bad 

*  A  famous  bookseller  of  that  name. 

t  Two  romances  written  by  madauie  de  la  Fayette,  by  which  Barbin 
got  a  great  deal  of  money. 

*  The  event  has  proved  by  Mithridates,  Phaedra,  and  Athaliah,  that 
rnadame  de  Sdvignd’s  judgement  partook  of  the  prejudice  of  the  times 
in  which  she  wrote. 
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lines  we  occasionally  meet  with  for  the  sake  of  those 
divine  sallies  that  so  often  transport  us,  those  masterly 
strokes  that  bid  defiance  to  imitation.  Despreaux  has 
said  as  much  before  me;  and  it  is  in  general  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  every  one  of  good  taste;  let  us  therefore  main¬ 
tain  it. 

I  send  you  a  witticism  of  madame  de  Cornuel’s,  which 
has  highly  diverted  the  crowd.  Young  M.  Tombon- 
neau  has  quitted  the  long  robe,  and  taken  to  the  jacket 
and  trovvsers :  in  short,  he  is  resolved  to  go  to  sea ;  I 
do  not  know  in  what  way  the  land  has  offended  him  : 
however,  somebody  told  madame  de  Cornuel  that  he 
was  going  to  sea.  “  Lord  bless  the  man !”  said  she, 
“  has  he  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  ?”  As  this  was 
said  off'  hand,  it  raised  a  great  laugh. 

Madame  de  Courcelles  is  greatly  embarrassed.  All 
her  petitions  have  been  rejected  ;  but  she  says  she  is 
still  in  hopes  that  she  shall  have  some  favour  shown  her, 
as  men  are  to  be  her  judges.  Our  coadjutor,  for  in¬ 
stance,  would  do  nothing  for  her ;  you  tell  me  he  is  at 
present  occupied  like  St.  Ambrose.  I  think  you  may 
be  very  well  satisfied  that  your  girl  was  made  after  his 
image  and  likeness,  without  having  your  son  like  him 
too ;  but  with  all  due  deference  to  the  beauty  of  the 
coadjutor,  where  did  the  little  fellow  get  his  handsome 
mouth,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  charms  ?  I  find,  after 
all,  he  is  like  his  sister;  this  resemblance  puzzles  me  a 
good  deal.  I  love  you  dearly,  my  child,  for  not  being 
pregnant ;  content  yourself  then  with  being  uselessly 
handsome,  for  the  pleasure  of  not  being  continually  dy¬ 
ing.  I  cannot  pity  you  for  having  no  butter  in  Pro¬ 
vence,  because  you  have  admirable  oil  and  excellent 
fish.  Ah!  my  dear,  I  can  easily  judge  how  people  like 
you  must  employ  their  time  and  thoughts  among  your 
Proven?als :  I  should  think  of  them  just  as  you  do,  and 
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pity  you  from  my  soul  for  being  obliged  to  pass  so 
many  of  the  choicest  years  of  your  life  amongst  them. 
I  am  so  little  desirous  of  making  a  figure  at  your  court 
in  Provence,  and  have  formed  so  just  a  conception  of 
it,  from  what  I  know  of  that  in  Britany  ;  that  for  the 
same  reason  that,  in  less  than  three  days  after  being  at 
Vitre,  I  wished  for  nothing  so  much  as  to  return  to  my 
Rocks,  so  I  solemnly  declare  to  you  the  sole  object  of 
my  desire  is  to  pass  the  summer  with  you  at  Grignan, 
and  no  where  else.  My  St.  Laurence  wine  is  at  Ad- 
hemar’s  ;  I  shall  have  it  to-morrow  :  I  thanked  you  for 
it  long  ago  in  my  heart;  that  is  very  obliging,  you  will 
say.  M.  de  Laon  is  very  well  pleased  at  the  manner 
in  which  he  was  made  a  cardinal.  I  am  told  that  M. 
de  Montausier*,  in  talking  to  the  dauphin  about  the 
dignity'-  of  cardinal,  told  him,  that  it  depended  entirely 
upon  the  pope,  and  that  if  he  had  a  mind  to  make  a 
cardinal  of  a  groom,  he  might.  Just  at  that  instant 
cardinal  Bonzi  entered  ;  the  dauphin  seeing  him,  asked 
him,  if  it  were  true  that  the  pope  could  make  a  groom 
a  cardinal.  M.  de  Bonzi  was  a  little  surprised  at  first, 
till  guessing  the  affair,  he  replied,  that  doubtless  the 
pope  might  make  choice  of  whom  he  pleased  for  that 
dignity ;  but  that  he  had  never  heard  of  his  holiness 
taking  a  cardinal  from  his  stables.  I  had  this  story 
from  the  cardinal  de  Bruillon. 

I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  conversation  with  M. 
d’Usez ;  he  will  acquaint  you  with  the  conference  he 
has  had  too  ;  it  is  an  admirable  one  ;  his  understanding 
is  so  clear,  and  his  words,  in  general,  so  well  chosen, 
that  they  cannot  fail  of  having  great  weight  on  these 
occasions  :  in  short,  he  says  and  does  every  thing  well. 

*  The  duke  de  Montausier  was  not  only  allowed  by  every  one  to  be 
utterly  incapable  of  flattery  or  falsehood ;  but  was  even  at  a  loss  in  the 
common  arts  of  dissimulation  at  court. 
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What  was  told  you  of  Jarze  was  reported,  but  not  with 
any  degree  of  certainty :  they  pretend  that  the  lady’s 
joy  was  excessive  on  account  of  the  chevalier  de  Lor¬ 
raine’s  return.  It  is  reported  likewise,  that  the  count 
de  Guiche  and  mad.  de  Brissac  are  so  much  at  cross 
purposes  with  one  another,  that  there  is  need  of  an  in¬ 
terpreter  between  them.  Write  a  line  or  two  to  our 
cardinal;  he  loves  you;  the  Fauxbourg*  loves  you; 
and  mad.  Scarron  loves  you  ;  she  is  to  pass  her  Lent 
here,  and  spends  almost  every  evening  with  us.  Baril- 
lon  is  here  still  :  and  would  to  heaven,  my  dear  child, 
that  you  were  here  too  ! 

LETTER  CXC. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Wednesday,  March  23,  1672. 
Madame  de  Yillars,  Chapelain,  and  another  person,  are 
charmed  with  your  sentiments  on  ingratitude  :  do  not 
think  me  ridiculous ;  1  know  to  whom  I  show  these 
short  extracts  of  your  letters  :  I  know  whom  I  have  to 
deal  with,  and  preserve  all  the  necessary  precautions  of 
time  and  place ;  but,  in  short,  you  have  sometimes  a 
delightful  way  of  saying  things  :  you  may  believe  me  ; 
I  know  what  I  advance.  I  will  read  one  day  or  other 
some  passages  to  you  that  will  please  you ;  especially 
that  upon  ingratitude. 

I  like  your  little  history  of  the  painter  extremely  f; 

*  Meaning  the  duke  de  Rochefoucault  and  madame  de  la  Fayette, 
who  lived  both  in  the  Fauxbourg  (or  suburb)  of  St.  Germain,  and  to 
whom  madame  de  Sevigne  made  frequent  visits. 

f  A  painter  in  Provence,  of  the  name  of  Fauchier,  who  was  seized 
with  so  violent  a  fit  of  the  colic,  while  painting  mad.  de  Grignan’s  picture 
in  the  habit  of  a  Magdalen,  that  he  died  the  next  morning. 
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but,  poor  man,  he  must  die  !  Your  hair  curling  naturally 
with  curling-irons,  powdered  naturally  with  a  pound  of 
powder,  and  the  natural  vermilion  of  your  cheeks,  laid 
on  with  carmine,  is  very  amusing  ;  but  after  all,  you 
were  as  handsome  as  an  angel  :  I  am  very  glad  you  are 
well  enough  to  sit  to  him  for  your  picture  :  and  that  in 
the  midst  of  all  your  negligence,  you  can  preserve  so 
many  charms.  Mad.  Scarron  has  received  your  embas¬ 
sies  :  there  are  no  praises  she  does  not  bestow  on  you, 
no  esteem  she  thinks  too  great  to  entertain  for  you. 

The  chancellor  will  not  have  so  magnificent  a  funeral 
as  w  as  expected  ;  they  wanted  a  prince  of  the  blood  to 
head  the  ceremony.  The  prince  said,  he  was  indisposed  ; 
the  duke  said,  it  might  have  done  very  well  in  former 
times,  but  at  present  princes  were  of  more  importance 
than  they  were  then  :  the  princes  of  Conti  said,  they 
could  not  do  what  the  duke  had  refused  to  do  :  in  short, 
the  chancellor’s  family  are  in  despair  about  it ;  it  was 
to  no  purpose  to  urge  the  instance  of  the  chancellor  de 
Belli evre,  whose  funeral  was  honoured  with  the  presence 
of  a  prince  of  Conti. 

The  count  de  Guiche  told  us  wonders  the  other  day 
about  the  wots  of  your  warm  climate;  he  says  he  never 
passed  his  time  more  agreeably  than  whilst  among  them. 
I  did  not  remember  you  had  ever  mentioned  a  single 
person  to  me  as  the  least  distinguished  for  wit  or  un¬ 
derstanding.  Believe  me,  my  dear,  it  is  with  the  great¬ 
est  concern  that  I  find  you  so  resigned  to  our  separation, 
while  I  feel  it  in  my  very  marrow',  without  being  able 
to  .receive  the  least  comfort.  As  to  rav  journey,  it  now 
depends  wholly  upon  my  aunt ;  but  in  a  month’s  time 
w'e  shall  see  what  we  have  to  expect:  this  is  now  the 
only  thing  that  stops  me,  otherwise  I  should  set  out 
with  M.  and  madame  de  Coulanges ;  the  abbe  and  I 
do  nothing  but  pine  for  the  day  of  our  departure. 
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Every  thing  seems  to  happen  purposely  to  vex  and  tor¬ 
ment  me.  I  am  busied  now  in  getting  my  son’s  equi¬ 
page  ready ;  besides  accepting  and  returning  bills  of 
exchange.  Every  body  is  in  debt,  or  occupied  with  their 
departure.  It  is  reported  the  small-pox  is  at  Grignan  : 
is  it  true?  If  so,  I  shall  be  a  little  easier  at  being  de¬ 
tained  here.  After  all,  my  dear,  be  assured,  that  we 
think  of  nothing  but  setting  out ;  no  consideration  takes 
place  of  that  desire,  nor  of  our  journey ;  even  the  hot 
weather  shall  not  stop  me  a  moment. 

You  ask  me  what  my  aunt’s  disorder  is.  It  is  a  flatu¬ 
lent  and  watery  dropsy  together:  she  is  swelled  to  an 
amazing  size;  milk,  which  was  the  only  thing  that 
used  to  give  her  relief,  can  no  longer  repair  the  great 
waste  of  moisture;  she  is  quite  exhausted,  her  liver  is 
affected,  and  she  is  sixty-six;  such  is  her  disorder: 
next  month  will  determine  whether  she  is  to  live  or  die  : 
I  pass  many  hours  with  her,  and  am  greatly  concerned 
to  see  her  in  such  a  state.  What  you  say  upon  the 
adamantine  heart  is  admirable  ;  it  would  be  very  con¬ 
venient  to  have  such  a  one,  not  in  the  sense  wre  mean, 
but  literally  adamantine ;  for  want  of  it  one  is  subject 
to  a  thousand  torments.  It  is  certain  that  love  is  a 
proud  thing,  and  so  it  ought  to  be.  M.  de  Grignan  is 
very  happy  in  being  so  good  a  Christian;  I  hope  he 
will  be  able  to  convert  me. 

Monsieur  de  Lauzun’s  place  is  not  yet  disposed  of. 
You  may  make  your  own  reflections  upon  that,  as  well 
as  upon  his  fire-affair;  it  would  have  been  a  curious  ad¬ 
venture  to  have  burnt  poor  M.  Fouquet,  who  bears  bis 
confinement  so  nobly,  without  giving  himself  up  to 
fruitless  despair.  Nothing  is  talked  of  but  war:  the 
king  has  200,000  men  on  foot :  all  Europe  is  in  motion  ; 
and  it  is  very  plain,  as  you  say,  that  the  poor  globular 
machine  is  left  to  itself.  The  cardinal  (de  Retz)  and  I 
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often  talk  of  you;  he  has  a  sincere  regard  for  you  :  and 
I,  what  have  I,  think  you  ?  My  poor  aunt  returns  you 
thanks  for  your  kind  remembrance  of  her.  La  Mousse 
trembles  for  his  philosophy.  Say  a  word  or  two  to  the 
cardinal  about  your  machines ;  your  machines  that 
love;  your  machines  that  have  the  power  of  choice; 
your  machines  that  are  jealous,  and  have  fears.  Go, 
go  !  Descartes  never  could  pretend  to  make  us  believe 
all  this. 

LETTER  CXCI. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Wednesday,  March  30,  1672. 
Are  you  not  too  good,  my  dear  child?  You  say  you 
love  my  letters  ;  you  wish  them  always  to  be  long,  and 
you  flatter  me  with  the  pleasing  idea  that  you  do  not 
like  them  so  w'ell  when  they  are  short:  but  then  poor 
Grignan  has  enough  to  do,  if  his  complaisance  for  you 
obliges  him  to  read  such  volumes.  I  remember  he  used 
to  wonder  how  people  could  read  long  letters ;  he  seems 
to  be  much  altered  in  his  opinion :  but  I  depend  upon 
your  prudence,  not  to  let  him  see  what  you  think  will 
tire  him.  I  have  to  ask  your  pardon :  I  thought  you 
had  not  answered  the  cardinal’s  letter,  but  I  find  you 
have,  and  extremely  well  too.  I  must  also  own  to  you, 
that  I  have  wickedly  suppressed  the  compliments  of 
madame  de  Villars.  I  have  often  mentioned  her  to  you 
in  my  letters,  and  have  taken  care  not  to  tell  you  all 
she  has  said  to  me :  be  not  angry  with  her,  she  lores 
and  admires  you :  I  see  her  very  frequently,  she  is  de¬ 
lighted  to  talk  of  you,  and  to  read  passages  of  your  let¬ 
ters  ;  this  attaches  me  to  her  extremely.  She  will  set 
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out  at  Easter,  notwithstanding  the  war;  she  must  come 
back  as  she  can  if  the  Spaniards  are  wicked.  As  they 
have  plenty  of  money,  these  Villars  *,  to  travel  about 
and  make  a  great  show,  it  is  a  trifle  not  worth  their 
attention.  They  say,  that  the  English  have  engaged 
and  defeated  five  sail  of  Dutch  men  of  war;  and  that 
the  ambassador  told  the  king,  that  his  master  f  had 
already  begun  the  war  by  sea,  and  hoped  that  he 
would  now  make  his  promise  good,  and  begin  it  by 
land. 

You  know,  my  child,  what  an  esteem  I  have  for  the 
name  of  Roquesante  |,  and  how  much  I  venerate  his 
virtue.  You  may  be  sure  that  his  recommendation  and 
yours  must  have  great  weight  with  me  ;  but  unfortunate¬ 
ly  in  this  case  my  credit  and  good  will  are  not  equally 
strong.  You  have  given  the  president  in  question  such 
an  excellent  character,  that  it  would  be  an  honour  to 
have  it  in  my  power  to  serve  him  :  at  all  events  I  will 
mention  it;  but  really  every  thing  is  now  kept  such  a 
profound  secret  at  Versailles,  that  we  must  wait  with  pa¬ 
tience  the  decision  of  the  oracle.  As  to  M.  de  Roque- 
sante,  if  you  forgot  to  make  my  compliments  to  him, 
very  particularly,  you  and  I  shall  certainly  quarrel. 
You  shudder  at  our  abbe’s  fever ;  I  am  obliged  to  you  : 
but  as  you  shudder  by  yourself,  and  the  good  abbe  did 
not  shudder  at  all,  you  see  plainly,  that  I  did  not  shud¬ 
der:  his  disorder  was  a  constant  flux;  he  has  acted 


*  Irony !  they  were  very  poor.  M.  de  Villars  was  going  as  ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Madrid. 

f  Charles  II.  of  England. 

+  One  of  the  judges  of  the  parliament  of  Aix,  a  man  of  real  merit, 
and  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  try  M.  Fouquet :  he  gave 
such  clear  proofs  of  integrity  and  discernment,  that  mad,  de  Se'vigr.f? 
ever  afterwards  held  him  in  the  highest  esteem. 
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with  prudence;  and,  I  am  persuaded,  has  added  twelve 
years  to  his  life  :  God  grant  it.  I  have  said  for  you  all 
you  desired  me  to  say,  and  he  is  much  pleased.  My 
aunt  is  continually  thanking  you :  the  state  she  is  in 
would  pierce  the  most  insensible  heart :  she  swells  every 
day,  and  nothing  she  takes  has  the  least  effect:  she  said 
to  me  not  long  ago,  I  am  a  lost  woman,  my  child. 
She  prepares  herself  for  death,  and  speaks  of  it  without 
fear:  she  only  expresses  her  astonishment,  that  so  much 
pain  and  torture  should  be  required  to  put  an  end  to  one 
so  feeble  as  she  is.  Some  kinds  of  death  are  certainly 
very  dreadful  and  cruel ;  hers  is  the  most  deplorable 
that  can  be  imagined  :  she  receives  all  the  little  atten¬ 
tions  I  pay  her  with  the  greatest  affection  ;  I  bestow  them 
with  the  same  feeling  ;  and  am,  indeed,  so  much  af¬ 
flicted  at  the  agony  I  see  her  suffer,  and  the  despair  my 
poor  cousin  is  in,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  tears. 

I  will  tell  you,  my  dear  child,  a  thought  that  has  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  on  the  frequent  losses  you  and  M.  de  Gri- 
grian  sustain  at  cards.  I  would  have  you  both  be  cau¬ 
tious.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  be  made  a  dupe  of ;  and  be 
assured,  that  it  is  not  natural  to  be  perpetual ly  the  win¬ 
ner  or  the  loser.  It  is  not  long  since  I  was  let  into  the 
tricks  of  the  hotel  de  la  Vieuville.  You  remember,  I 
suppose,  how  our  pockets  were  picked  there.  You  are 
not  to  imagine  every  body  plays  as  fairly  as  you  do 
yourself.  The  concern  I  have  for  your  interest  makes 
me  say  so  much  ;  and  as  it  comes  from  a  heart  entirely 
devoted  to  you,  I  am  persuaded  you  will  not  be  dis¬ 
pleased  at  it.  Neither  will  you,  I  suppose,  at  knowing 
that  Queroiiaille  *,  whose  fortune  had  been  predicted 
before  she  left  this  kingdom,  has  fully  verified  the  predic¬ 
tion.  The  king  of  England  was  passionately  fond  of  her. 


*  Afterwards  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  mistress  of  Charles  II. 
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and  she,  on  her  side,  had  no  aversion  to  him  :  in  short, 
she  is  now  about  eight  months  gone  with  child.  Poor 
Castlemain  *  is  turned  off':  such  is  the  fate  of  mistresses 
in  that  kingdom.  While  I  am  upon  this  subject,  I  must 
tell  you,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  wisdom  of  M.  de 

Grignan,  that  the  son  of  F - f  and  the  chevalier  de 

Lorraine,  (I  do  notknow  whether  you  can  understand  me) 
13  brought  up  openly  and  indiscriminately  with  the  child¬ 
ren  of  madame  d’Armagnac,  and  that  at  the  return  of 
the  chevalier  they  played  him  a  trick  to  prove  the 
strength  of  blood.  He  confirmed  all  they  said  about 
the  child,  and  thought  him  so  pretty  and  became  so 
strongly  attached  to  him,  that  at  last  they  told  him  the 
truth  :  he  was  delighted.  Madame  d’Armagnac  conti¬ 
nues  her  kindness,  and  educates  him  under  the  name  of 
the  chevalier  de  Lorraine.  If  you  know  this  already  it 
will  not  entertain  you  much.  Adlremar  is  the  proper 
person  to  relate  these  things  to  you:  1  feel  less  inclin¬ 
ation  to  relate  news  to  you,  knowing  he  is  more  in  the 
way  of  hearing  it  than  I  am. 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  23d,  written  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind,  as  w  as  mine  of  Friday  last :  let  me 
tell  you,  my  dear  child,  it  is  a  charming  one,  though 
not  an  answer  to  mine  ;  but  it  is  worth  a  thousand  an¬ 
swers  ;  and  it  is  thus  then  that  ymu  write  to  me  when 
you  have  nothing  to  say  !  Indeed  I  am  in  the  highest 
degree  delighted  with  it.  It  contains  a  thousand  kind 
and  tender  things  ;  and  I  must  own,  that  I  take  plea¬ 
sure  in  flattering  myself  with  their  being  all  true.  But 
who  is  this  Breton  that  you  serve  for  my  sake  r  I  assure 
you  all  the  Proven£als  find  an  interest  in  me. 


*  The  countess  of  Castlemain,  a  former  mistress  of  that  monarch. 
This  initial  is  intended  to  designate  mademoiselle  de  Fouilloux 
maid  of  honour  to  Madame,  whose  reputation  was  somewhat  equivocal. 
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The  poor  abbe  *  is  to  make  his  public  act  to-day  : 
what  a  joke!  They  are  going  to  dispute  with  him,  to 
plague  and  torment  him,  and  use  all  their  endeavours  to 
puzzle  him  :  and  yet  he  must  answer  to  all.  Nothing, 
in  my  opinion,  can  be  more  unjust  than  such  proceed¬ 
ings,  which  must  sour  the  mind  greatly.  You  talk 
about  the  wreather  ;  our  winter  has  been  delightful :  we 
have  had  for  three  months  together  a  fine  clear  frost; 
now  it  is  over,  and  spring  begins  to  make  its  ap¬ 
pearance.  Nothing  can  be  more  prudent  than  you  are  : 
how  comes  it  then  that  you  are  so  extravagant  ?  I  am 
shocked  at  the  inconstancy  of  M.  de  Vardes  :  he  was 
not  so  till  his  passion  began  to  cool,  and  has  no.  other 
excuse  than  that  he  can  love  no  longer :  this  is  very 
cruel ;  but  I  had  rather  it  were  so,  than  to  be  left  for 
another :  this  is  an  old  quarrel  between  us  :  indeed, 
there  are  many  things  which  I  dislike  in  M.  de  Vardes. 
If  Corbinelli  wishes  me  in  Provence,  it  is  no  more  than 
I  do  myself  every  day  of  my  life. 

M.  and  madame  de  Coulanges  are  much  indebted  to 
you  for  all  your  kindness  :  they  intend  writing  to  you. 
I  shall  see  them  set  out  with  great  regret.  M.  de  Cou¬ 
langes  fully  purposes  to  see  Jacquemar  and  Marguerite  f 
before  he  dies.  As  for  his  wife,  she  is  to  go  to  Grignan, 
where,  I  hope,  we  shall  receive  her  together,  after  she 
has  done  [me  the  honours  of  Lyons.  I  was  told  this 
evening,  that  the  abbe  Grignan  had  performed  wonders 
at  the  Sorbonne  to-day  :  our  cardinal  is  in  raptures 
at  it. 

*  Louis  Joseph  AdhZmar  de  Monte'll,  brother  to  M.  de  Grignan, 
nominated  in  1680  to  the  bishopric  of  Evreux,  and  afterwards  to  that 
of  Carcassonne. 

f  Two  figures  that  strike  the  hour  on  the  clock  in  the  belfrev  at 
Larabese, 
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LETTER  CXCII. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Friday,  April  :,  1672. 

What  you  have  written  to  Guitaut,  my  dear  child,  re¬ 
specting  the  hopes  you  are  in  of  seeing  me  shortly  in 
Provence,  has  filled  me  with  transports  of  joy.  You 
can  easily  judge  the  pleasure  one  has  in  hearing  such 
things  from  a  third  person,  however  well  one  might 
know  them  before :  yet  let  me  assure  you,  that  even 
this  cannot  add  to  the  desire  I  have  of  coming  to  you, 
for  it  is  infinite.  My  aunt  is  my  only  hinderance  :  she 
is  so  very  ill,  that  1  do  not  think  it  possible  for  her  to 
continue  long  in  her  present  condition  :  I  will  let  you 
know  how  she  goes  on  ;  for  this  is  the  thing  of  greatest 
consequence  to  me  at  present. 

I  saw  mad.  de  Verneuii  yesterday,  who  is  returned 
from  Vernueil  and  the  jaws  of  death:  a  milk  diet  has 
restored  her  to  her  health  :  she  is  handsome  and  v\  ell 
shaped  :  there  is  no  longer  any  dispute  between  her 
boddice  and  mine  ;  she  is  not  so  red  and  bloated  as  she 
used  to  be,  but  is  quite  pleasing  :  she  is  kind,  obliging, 
and  can  speak  well  of  people:  she  desired  a  thousand 
kind  remembrances  to  you. 

Madame  de  Chauhies  and  M.  deBarillon  played  yes¬ 
terday  the  scene  between  Vardes  and  mademoiselle  de 
T  .  .  .  till  we  were  all  of  us  ready  to  cry  :  they  out-did 
themselves  in  it.  As  to  Champmelee,  she  is  so  extraor¬ 
dinary  a  performer,  that  in  your  life  you  never  saw  any 
like  her  :  in  short,  it  is  the  actress,  and  not  the  plajr, 
that  the  town  runs  after.  I  went  to  Ariana  wholly  for 
the  sake  of  seeing  her  :  the  play  itself  is  dull  and  in¬ 
sipid,  the  rest  of  the  players  execrable;  but  when 
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Champmelee  appears,  you  hear  a  general  murmur  of  ap¬ 
plause,  every  body  is  charmed,  the  whole  house  sym¬ 
pathises  in  her  distress. 

The  chevalier  de  Lorraine  went  the  other  day  to  see 
La  F  .  .  .  :  she  wanted  to  put  on  the  forsaken  nymph, 
and  affected  a  great  deal  of  confusion  at  the  sight  of 
him.  The  chevalier,  with  his  frank  open  countenance, 
was  resolved  to  put  her  out  of  her  pain  at  once,  and 
said  to  her,  “  What  ails  you,  mademoiselle  ?  What 
makes  you  so  sad  ?  Is  there  any  thing  extraordinary  in 
what  has  happened  between  us  ?  We  loved  each  other 
once,  and  now  we  do  not.  Constancy  is  no  longer 
looked  upon  as  a  virtue  in  our  age  :  it  will  be  best  for 
us  to  forget  what  has  passed,  and  behave  like  other 
people.  This  is  a  very  pretty  dog  of  yours :  who 
gave  it  you  And  so  ended  this  curious  love-affair. 

What  book  are  you  reading  now,  my  dear  ?  I  am 
reading  the  discovery  of  the  Indies  by  Christopher  Co¬ 
lumbus,  which  diverts  me  exceedingly  ;  but  your  little 
girl  diverts  me  still  more  :  I  love  her  dearly,  and  I  do 
not  see  how  I  can  help  it :  she  is  very  fond  of  your  pic¬ 
ture,  and  is  talking  to  it  so  prettily,  that  I  must  go  and 
kiss  her. 

LETTER  CXCIII. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Wednesday,  April  6,  1762. 

My  aunt’s  illness  makes  me  hardly  know  where  I  am, 
or  wdiat  I  do  :  the  abbe  and  I  are  quite  out  of  patience 
about  it,  and  are  resolved,  if  it  should  be  likely  to  last, 
to  set  out  for  Provence  ;  for  even  good-nature  should 
have  its  bounds.  You  may  always  rest  assured,  that  I 
have  a  stronger  inclination  to  set  out,  than  you  can 
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have  for  me  to  do  so.  You  may  think  this  is  saying  a 
great  deal,  and  so  do  I  too  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  say 
more  than  I  think  on  that  subject.  I  never  fail  to  tell 
my  aunt  of  your  kind  remembrances.  Though  she  is 
sensible  that  she  is  very  near  death,  yet  her  constant 
attention  to  the  feelings  of  others  makes  her  dissemble 
her  sentiments,  and  seem  to  have  hope  in  medicines, 
that  she  is  certain  can  no  longer  have  any  efficacy, 
solely  to  prevent  driving  my  poor  cousin  to  despair; 
but,  when  she  finds  herself  at  liberty,  and  can  give  vent 
to  her  words,  then  we  see  what  her  true  thoughts  are, 
and  that  she  looks  upon  the  approach  of  death  with  the 
greatest  calmness,  resignation,  and  constancy. 

I  am  frightened  at  the  dangers  that  attend  you  in  Pro¬ 
vence.  Your  dear  little  boy  however  has  escaped  the 
small-pox  ;  but  then  the  plague  :  what  do  you  think  of 
that  ?  I  am  dreadfully  alarmed  at  t lie  thoughts  of  it :  it 
is  a  disease  that  has  not  its  equal,  and  from  which  the 
sun  of  your  climate  is  ill  calculated  to  defend  those  on 
whom  he  shines.  I  desire  his  excellency  the  governor 
will,  in  his  wisdom,  give  all  necessary  orders  upon  the 
occasion. 

Saturday  last  the  duke  gave  a  hunting-match  to  the 
angels  *,  and  afterwards  a  supper  at  St.  Maur,  of  the 
most  delicate  fish  the  sea  could  afford.  From  thence 
they  returned  to  a  small  house  near  the  hotel  de  Conde, 
where  after  the  clock  had  struck  twelve,  for  which  they 
waited  very  scrupulously,  there  was  served  up  the  most 
elegant  medianoche  that  ever  was  seen,  consisting  of  the 
richest  and  most  exquisite  viands  of  all  sorts.  This 
little  excursion  has  not  been  very  well  looked  upon,  and 
mad.  de  Grancei’s  great  good-nature  has  been  the  sub- 

'*  Mesdames  de  Marci  and  de  Grancei,  daughters  to  the  marshal  de 
Grancei. 
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ject  ol  general  admiration.  The  company  consisted  of 
the  countess  of  Soissons,  Mesdames  de  Coetquen  and 
Bordeaux,  several  gentlemen,  and,  among  the  rest,  the 
chevalier  de  Lorraine :  there  were  hautboys,  bag¬ 
pipes  and  violins,  but  not  a  word  of  the  duchess  or 
Lent ;  the  one  was  in  her  own  apartment,  and  the  other 
in  the  cloisters.  The  ladies  were  all  brown  beauties ; 
it  has  been  thought  they  wanted  a  little  yellow  to  set 
them  oft* * * §. 

M.  de  Coulanges  is  in  despair  about  the  painter's 
death  *.  Did  not  I  say  he  would  die  ?  This  gives  a 
great  grace  to  the  beginning  of  the  history  ;  but  the 
catastrophe  is  very  melancholy  and  vexatious  for  me, 
who  made  so  sure  of  the  fair  Magdalen  with  her  fine  na¬ 
tural  curls 

I  ana  charmed  to  find  you  are  not  with  child.  Ah  ! 
my  dear,  enjoy  awhile  the  pleasure  of  being  in  health  : 
take  some  respite,  and  do  not  add  this  vexation  to  the 
many  others  I  meet  with  in  life.  The  old  Madame  +  is 
dead  of  an  apoplexy,  to  which  she  has  had  a  tendency 
for  more  than  a  year.  So  now  there  is  the  palace  of 
Luxembourg  for  Mademoiselle,  and  we  shall  take  pos¬ 
session  of  it  soon.  Madame  had  cut  down  all  the  trees 
on  her  side  of  the  garden  through  pure  contradiction  ; 
that  beautiful  garden  looks  quite  ridiculous  :  Providence, 
however,  has  saved  it  from  ruin.  Mademoiselle  has 
nothing  to  do  now,  but  to  cut  them  down  on  both  sides, 
and  then  put  Le  Notre  §  into  them,  who  will  soon  con¬ 
vert  them  into  a  second  Thuilleries.  She  could  not  be 

*  The  painter  mentioned  in  Letter  190. 

+  See  the  note  to  that  part  of  the  letter. 

J  Margaret  of  Lorraine,  second  wife  to  Gaston  of  France,  duke  of 
fJrlcans. 

§  The  most  famous  gardener  of  his  time. 
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prevailed  upon  to  see  her  mother-in-law  when  she  was 
dying :  this  was  not  very  heroic.  M.  de  Lorraine’s 
treaty  of  marriage  is  broken  off  after  all :  this  is  a 
business  for  your  poor  friend  *.  I  have  made  your 
compliments  to  Duras  and  the  Charots.  The  marquis 
of  Villeroy  will  not  be  permitted  to  leave  Lyons  this 
campaign  :  his  father  was  assured  of  this,  on  asking 
leave  for  his  son  to  return  to  the  army.  The  true  rea¬ 
son  of  his  disgrace  is  not  known.  M.  de  la  Rochefou- 
cault  is  relapsed  into  so  dreadful  a  fit  of  the  gout,  ac¬ 
companied  with  so  violent  a  fever,  that  he  is  worse  than 
you  have  ever  seen  him  :  he  entreats  you  to  pity  him  ; 
and  1  would  defy  you  to  see  him  without  being  affected. 
My  dear  child,  I  must  leave  you.  I  repent  having 
wished  for  a  heart  of  adamant ;  for  I  should  be  very 
sorry  not  to  love  you  as  much  as  I  do,  whatever  pain  it 
may  cost  me.  Do  not  you  wish  for  it  neither  :  let  us 
keep  the  hearts  we  have  :  you  know  very  well  the  way 
to  mine. 

LETTER  CXCIV. 

"*■  * 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Friday,  April  8,  1072. 

War  is  at  length  declared,  and  nothing  is  now  talked 
of  but  departures.  Canaples  has  asked  the  king’s  per¬ 
mission  to  serve  in  the  English  army  ;  and  is  gone, 
very  much  displeased  at  not  having  been  employed  in 
France.  Marshal  du  Plessis  is  not  to  leave  Paris :  he 
is  become  a  sober  citizen,  and  a  canon  ;  he  has  laid 
aside  his  laurels,  and  will  be  a  mere  observer  of  events: 
nor  do  I  thmk  his  part  a  bad  one,  considering  the  great 


*  The  princess  of  Yaudemont. 
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reputation  he  has  gained.  He  told  the  king,  he  could 
not  help  envying  his  children  the  honour  of  serving  his 
majesty ;  and  that  he  now  wished  for  nothing  so  much 
as  death,  since  he  could  no  longer  be  of  use  to  him. 
The  king  embraced  him,  and  said,  “  Marshal,  the  end 
of  all  our  labours  is  to  gain  a  reputation  similar  to  what 
you  have  acquired  :  it  must  be  pleasant  to  rest  after  so 
many  victories  I  am  of  the  same  opinion,  and  think 
it  a  great  happiness  not  to  be  obliged  to  trust  that  fame 
to  the  capricious  power  of  fortune  which  a  long  life  has 
obtained.  Marshal  Bellefond  is  gone  to  LaTrape  to  spend 
the  passion-week  ;  before  he  went  he  talked  in  very  high 
terms  to  M.  de  Louvois,  about  an  abatement  Louvois 
wanted  to  make  in  his  post  of  general  under  the  prince: 
he  made  his  majesty  the  arbitrator,  and  came  oil'  with 
honour. 

The  queen  constantly  attacks  me  about  your  children 
and  my  journey  to  Provence  ;  and  is  not  pleased,  that 
your  son  is  like  you,  and  your  daughter  like  her  father: 
I  always  make  the  same  answer.  Mad.  Colbert  very 
often  talks  to  me  of  your  beauty  ;  and,  indeed,  who 
does  not  ?  Do  you  know,  my  child,  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  you  to  come  and  look  at  us  a  little  here  ? 
I  will  pave  the  way  for  you  in  a  manner  that  shall  take 
all  the  trouble  off  your  hands.  I  have  spoken  to  M.  de 
Pomponne  about  a  first  president :  he  says  he  knows 
nothing  of  the  matter  yet,  but  believes  it  will  be  some 
stranger. 

My  aunt  is  now  so  ill,  that  I  do  not  think  she  will  be 
long  a  hinderance  to  me  :  she  is  almost  suffocated,  and 
swells  every  day  more  and  more  :  there  is  no  seeing  her 
without  being  affected  :  and  I  shall  be  still  more  deeply 


*  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  king's  army  in  the  war  of  the  Fronde, 
and  had  even  beaten  Turennc  near  Rhetel. 
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atrrcted  :_e  ioss  o;  her:  voo  know  how  much  I 
always  loved  eer.  I:  would  have  been  a  great  comfort 
to  me  to  have  kn  her  with  some  prospect  of  a  core.,  that 
she  might  hare  been  restored  to  us  amain.  I  will  let 
j  tracer  t r. e  end  of  tats  long  and  me.anc’nolv  illness. 
31.  and  mad.  de  Cou-anges  are  tj’tt  to  Britanv. 
Th  ere  :s  no  res. deuce  for  governors  now  but  their  go¬ 
vernments.  are  at  the  eve  of  a  sharp  contest,  which 
g  res  me  concern.  3 our  brother  is  dear  to  me:  we 
are  very  go  c  freods:  he  h3s  an  affection  for  me,  and 
etc; :e>  ::  r  iease  me  aud  I.  on  nt  side,  am  a  good  step¬ 
mother,  and  busy  about  his  aSams.  I  should  be  verv 
unjust,  to  com:  am  of  etther  of  vou  :  vou  are  both  of 
you  too  good  in  your  several  wavs.  This  is  all  von 
fhJ  case  from  me  to-day,  my  dear  love.  I  had  a  Pro¬ 
vencal.  a  Breton,  and  a  Burgundian,  at  my  toiiet  this 
nonvug. 


LETTER  CXCV. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Ptrls,  "’ec-wiir.  Aor2  1-3,  1 6  T  £ . 

I  kcst  own  to  you,  my  dear  chid,  that  the  loss  of  mv 
lettiers  gives  me  great  uneasiness;  but  do  r.a  know 
what  wou.d  s^ve  me  greater  uneasiness:  the  ,uss  of 
yours.  I  have  known  ■  ha:  it  is,  nothing  cau  he  more 
painful.  But.  nay  dear,  I  am  quite  charmed  with  vou; 
you  ...re  I*a.:an  i  ke  card  uni  Ottoboni,  and  even  mix 
Spar,  sh  with  ;  v'mess  mancra,  which  is  net  a  word 
of  ours:  and  as  to  oar  phrases,  I  am  sure  I  could  do 
noth  mg  i  ke  them  :  amuse  y  urseli  a  so  i„  speaking  it; 
it  is  a  very  pretty  accomr.  tshmen:  :  you  pronounce  it 
well,  and  nave  time  enough  upon  year  raises;  so  pray 
go  or  with  it,  aud  let  me  be  agreeably  surprised  with 
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finding  you  an  adept  at  my  arrival.  You  are  very  good 
and  obedient  in  not  being  with  child  :  I  thank  you  for 
it  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart;  take  as  much  care  to 
please  me,  by  avoiding  the  small-pox.  I  am  frighted 
at  your  sun  :  why  it  burns  people's  brains  !  Apoplexies 
are  as  frequent  in  your  country,  as  the  vapours  are  with 
us  ;  and  I  find  your  head  swims  sometimes  as  well  as 
the  rest.  Madame  de  Coulanges  is  in  hopes  of  keeping 
hers  sound  at  Lyons,  and  is  making  great  preparation 
for  her  defence  against  the  governor  *  :  if  she  comes 
to  Grignan,  it  will  be  to  give  you  an  account  of  her  vic¬ 
tory,  and  not  to  tell  you  of  her  defeat ;  for  I  do  not 
think  the  marquis  will  so  much  as  put  on  the  appear¬ 
ance  ot  the  lover ;  for  there  are  persons  who  keep  a 
good  look  out  upon  him,  and  are  not  to  be  imposed 
upon.  He  is  almost  distracted  at  not  going  to  the  war, 
as  I  am  at  not  setting  out  with  M.  and  mad.  de  Cou¬ 
langes  ;  it  was  a  thing  fully  agreed  upon  by  us  all, 
but  for  the  unhappy  condition  of  my  aunt':  however, 
we  must  have  patience  ;  nothing  shall  stop  me,  when  I 
am  once  at  liberty.  I  have  just  bought  a  travelling 
coach,  have  ordered  riding-habits  to  be  made;  and,  in 
short,  am  ready  at  all  points.  Never  did  I  long  for  any 
thing  so  much  :  depend  upon  it  I  will  not  lose  a  mo¬ 
ment.  It  is  my  ill-fortune  always  to  meet  with  disap¬ 
pointments,  that  befal  no  one  else. 

I  wish  I  could  send  our  cardinal  to  you  ;  his  conver¬ 
sation  w'ould  be  a  great  amusement  to  you,  for  you 
have  nothing  that  I  can  see  to  divert  you  where  you 
are  ;  but  instead  of  the  road  to  Provence,  he  is  going 
to  Commerci.  They  say  that  the  king  a  little  regrets 
the  departure  of  Canaples  :  he  had  a  regiment,  and  was 
-broken:  he  applied  for  ten  several  abbeys,  and  was 


*  The  marquis  de  Villeroi, 
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refused  them  all :  he  desired  to  serve  as  aide-de-camp 
this  campaign ;  he  was  refused  that  too  :  upon  which 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  brother,  full  of  the  profoundest 
respect  for  his  majesty,  and  then  went  on  board  the 
ship  of  the  duke  of  York  *,  who  has  a  great  regard  for 
him. 

The  marshal  de  Gramont  was  so  transported  the  other 
day,  at  a  sermon  of  Bourdaloue’s,  that  he  cried  out,  in 
the  middle  of  a  passage  that  struck  him,  “  By  God  he 
is  right.”  Madame  burst  out  a  laughing,  and  the  sermon 
was  interrupted  so  long  that  nobody  knew  what  would 
be  the  consequence.  If  your  preachers  are  as  you  re¬ 
present  them,  I  am  apt  to  think  they  will  be  in  no  great 
danger  of  their  being  interrupted  by  such  praises. 
Farewell,  my  dearest  love  :  when  I  think  on  the  coun¬ 
tries  that  separate  us,  I  am  almost  beside  myself,  and 
can  have  no  rest.  I  am  very  angry  with  Ad  he  mar 
for  changing  his  name  f  :  he  shall  be  called  the  little 
unnatural  j. 


LETTER  CXCVI. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Good-Friday,  March  1 5, 1 6?  2. 
You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  kind  of  life  I  lead, 
my  dear  child  ;  to  add  to  which  I  have  the  mortifica¬ 
tion  of  being  separated  from  you,  and  of  not  being  able 

*  Afterwards  James  II.  king  of  England. 

f  After  the  death  of  the  chevalier  de  Grignan,  which  happened  the 
6th  February,  1672,  M.  d’Adhchnar  took  the  tide  of  Chevalier  de  Gri¬ 
gnan  :  hut  afterwards,  upon  marrying  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
marquis  of  Oraison,  of  the  house  of  Aqua,  he  resumed  that  of  Count 
Adlit-mar. 

%  Le  petit  denaturd. 
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lo  fly  to  you  so  soon  as  I  could  wish  :  my  extreme  im¬ 
patience  makes  me  sometimes  afraid  that  God  will,  per¬ 
haps,  never  permit  me  to  enjoy  the  blessing  :  still,  how¬ 
ever,  I  continue  my  preparations.  But  is  it  not  bar¬ 
barous,  after  all,  to  consider  the  death  of  a  person,  so 
dear  to  me,  as  the  beginning  of  a  journey  I  wish  so  ar¬ 
dently  ?  What  think  you  of  worldly  arrangements  ?  I 
must  own,  I  am  astonished  at  them  :  we  should  profit 
by  those  that  are  displeasing  to  us,  and  make  use  of 
them  as  so  many  penances.  Now  I  am  mentioning  pe¬ 
nances,  M.  Coulanges  says  such  strange  things  of  those 
which  are  practised  at  Aix,  that  I  think  the  people  must 
be  mad  ;  and  I  hardly  know  how  to  give  credit  to  his 
account 

Madame  de  Coulanges  has  been  at  St.  Germain  and 
has  brought  me  back  a  thousand  strange  stories,  that 
cannot  be  committed  to  writing,  which  make  me  join  in 
your  opinion,  upon  the  horror  of  infidelity  :  that  part  of 
your  letter  was  very  instructive  and  sensible ;  but  you  see 
every  body  is  not  of  your  way  of  thinking.  Surely,  my 
dear  child,  you  must  be  in  a  great  rage  when  your  China 
is  not  worthy  of  being  sacrificed  to  your  fury,  but  you 
must  break  iron  itself.  I  am  really  sorry  for  you  when 
I  think  that  you  had  nobody  by  to  laugh  at  you  ;  for 
in  my  opinion  such  a  humour  kept  to  one’s  self,  is  worse 
than  the  small-pox.  But  how  are  you  off  for  that  now  ? 
Is  your  little  one  quite  safe  ? 

Our  cardinal  has  said  a  thousand  kind  things  of  you 
this  evening  ;  he  is  going  to  St.  Denis  j-,  to  assist  at  the 
Easter  ceremony  ;  he  will  return  for  a  short  time,  and 

*  The  societies  of  penitents  at  Aix  were  wont  to  have  certain  proces¬ 
sions,  which  lasted  the  whole  night  between  Holy  Thursday  and  Good- 
Friday;  but  they  have  been  discontinued  for  some  time  on  account  of 
the  indecencies  that  took  place. 

+  Cardinal  de  Retz  was  abb£  of  St.  Denis. 
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then  adieu.  Mad.  de  la  Fayette  goes  to-morrow  to  a 
cottage  she  has  near  Meudon,  where  she  has  been  be¬ 
fore  :  she  intends  to  pass  a  fortnight  there,  suspended 
as  it  were  between  heaven  and  earth,  and  is  resolved 
neither  to  think,  nor  speak,  nor  answer,  nor  hear  :  she 
is  quite  wearied  with  saying  good-night  and  good-morn¬ 
ing,  and  has  almost  every  day  a  slight  attack  of  fever, 
which  a  little  rest  carries  off ;  therefore  it  is  very  ne¬ 
cessary  she  should  have  it :  I  intend  to  go  to  see  her. 
Poor  M.  de  la  Rochefoucault  is  in  the  old  chair  you 
know  so  well,  moped  to  death  :  it  will  not  be  difficult 
for  you  to  guess  what  ails  him.  I  have  heard  no  news 
to-day.  The  music  at  St.  Germain  is  quite  divine, 
which  is  more  than  I  can  say  of  the  singing  at  the  Mi¬ 
nims.  I  was  there  not  long  ago,  and  my  little  girl  with 
me,  who  met  with  a  great  many  of  her  acquaintance. 
I  love  that  child  too  well ;  but  I  cannot  exactly  mea¬ 
sure  this  sort  of  things  :  I  had  the  honour  of  being  your 
father’s  servant ;  and  is  not  that  a  sufficient  excuse  for 
loving  in  the  same  way  ? 

If  I  do  not  mention  mad.  de  la  Troche  to  you  so 
frequently  as  I  used  to  do,  it  is,  that  the  waves  of  the 
sea  are  not  more  uncertain  than  she  is  in  her  conduct 
towards  me;  she  is  pleased  and  displeased  ten  times  in 
a  week.  This  fickleness  of  temper  makes  her  company 
very  disagreeable.  The  preference  I  give  to  the  Faux- 
bourg  is  a  point  I  cannot  easily  give  up  :  I  know'  my¬ 
self  as  much  beloved  by  all  there  as  it  is  possible  to  be  : 
I  can  never  come  unseasonably ;  they  are  of  the  right 
stamp ;  there  is  nothing  contraband ;  what  you  see 
once,  you  see  always :  besides,  our  cardinal  frequently 
meets  me  there;  and  what  can  I  do  after  all  this?  In 
a  word,  I  give  up  the  task  of  pleasing  mad.  de  la  Troche, 
without  giving  up  my  regard  for  her;  she  will  always 
find  me  the  same,  whenever  she  is  disposed  to  do  her- 
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self  justice:  I  have  many  good  witnesses  of  my  con¬ 
duct,  with  respect  to  her,  who  all  think  me  right,  and 
sometimes  even  wonder  at  my  patience.  Be  sure  you 
do  not  answer  a  word  to  all  this;  for  if  she  should  take 
it  in  her  head  to  see  one  of  your  letters,  and  should  find 
any  token  of  disapprobation,  all  would  be  over  with  us. 
Indeed,  she  never  has  seen  any  of  them  yet ;  for  there 
are  few  persons  that  I  think  worthy  of  seeing  them: 
mad.  de  Villars  is  my  favourite  in  that  respect.  If  I 
were  queen  of  France  or  of  Spain,  I  should  think  she 
was  making  her  court  to  me ;  but  as  it  is,  I  am  sure  it 
is  from  pure  regard  for  you,  that  she  interests  herself  so 
much  in  our  correspondence.  She  is  delighted  with 
your  remembrance  of  her:  she  will  not  set  out  so  soon 
as  was  imagined,  for  a  reason  that  you  may  guess,  when 
I  tell  you,  that  she  cannot  go  but  at  the  expense  of  the 
king  her  master;  and  that  besides  this  her  assignments 
are  retarded*:  however,  we  declare  now,  that  we  have 
nothing  to  allege  against  the  Spaniards,  as  they  abide 
strictly  by  their  treaties.  Their  ambassador  is  here, 
filling  our  little  Minims  with  his  fine  liveries.  My  dear 
child,  I  am  going  to  prayers,  in  order  to  fit  myself  for 
to-morrow’s  solemnity  :  I  must  at  least  endeavour  to 
preserve  that  act  of  my  life  as  free  as  possible  from  the 
imperfections  that  attend  the  rest.  I  love  and  embrace 
you :  I  wish  I  could  feel  my  heart  as  warm  towards  God 
as  it  is  towards  you. 

*  She  was  going  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  where  her  husband  was  am¬ 
bassador  extraordinary. 
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LETTER  CXCVII. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Wednesday,  April  20,  1672. 

You  promise  to  send  me  some  of  the  songs  they  make 
in  Barbary:  well,  you  will  not  have  so  much  upon 
your  conscience  in  communicating  to  me  the  little  scan¬ 
dal  that  passes  at  Tunis  and  Algiers,  as  I  have  in  fur¬ 
nishing  you  with  all  the  ill-nature  of  this  place.  My 
dear  child,  when  I  reflect,  that  the  Mediterranean  is  your 
nearest  neighbour,  I  cannot  help  feeling  my  heart  quite 
pained  and  atflicted.  There  are  certain  things  in  the 
world  that  fill  us  with  dread;  they  teach  us  nothing 
new,  indeed ;  but  then  we  see  them  in  a  point  of  view 
that  surprises  us. 

I  saw  your  three  Provencals  yesterday;  Spinola  was 
one  of  them;  he  gave  me  vour  letter  of  the  21st  of 
last  month;  I  will  do  my  best  to  serve  him.  I  have  a 
great  respect  for  his  name :  there  is  a  Spinola,  who  lost 
one  of  his  hands  in  a  romantic  way  :  he  was  a  second 
Artaban.  Your  Spinola  showed  me  a  letter  in  Italian, 
full  of  nothing  but  your  praise;  1  send  you  a  copy  of 
it.  I  am  highly  delighted  with  the  apostrophe  to  the 
king  of  France.  He  tells  me  that  you  speak  Italian 
very  well ,  I  commend  you  greatly  for  it;  nothing  can 
be  prettier;  had  I  been  in  a  place  where  I  could  have 
had  opportunities  of  speaking  it,  I  should  certainly  have 
done  so:  do  not  grow  tired  of  it. 

I  suppose  M.  d’Lhez  has  informed  you  of  the  con¬ 
versation  he  had  with  the  king;  nothing  could  be  more 
desirable  than  w  hat  then  passed.  The  worthy  prelate 
is  going  to  leave  us  soon;  his  absence  will  be  a  great 
loss  to  your  affairs  here.  Madame  Brissac  makes  no 
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scruple  now  of  receiving  the  count  c!e  Guiche  at  her 
house;  they  are  scarcely  to  be  seen  any  where  else: 
she  goes  very  seldom  to  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld;  and 
madame  de  la  Fayette  is  at  her  little  country-house;  so 
there  is  very  little  intimacy  between  them  and  the  duch¬ 
ess.  I  had  mentioned  madame  de  la  Troche  to  you,  at 
the  time  you  wrote  to  me  about  her :  now  you  know  the 
whole  affair;  however,  as  she  cannot  well  live  without 
me,  she  has  broken  the  ice,  and  is  all  good  humour 
again:  I  am  very  glad  of  it;  for  I  take  things  just  as 
they  happen  :  if  I  had  a  little  more  warmth  in  my  tem¬ 
per,  I  should  sometimes  be  very  angry  with  her.  This 
is  just  the  state  you  would  have  me  be  in,  easy  and  un¬ 
concerned  at  all  events:  a  happy  state  indeed.  But, 
alas!  I  am  far  from  enjoying  its  sweets.  You  even 
alarm  me,  when  you  seem  to  wish  it.  Methinks  you 
are  capable  of  doing  whatever  you  will;  and,  perhaps, 
at  a  time  when  I  feel  the  most  lively  tenderness  for  you, 
I  may,  on  a  sudden,  find  you  quite  calm  and  unmoved. 
Ah  !  let  me  perceive  no  apathy  in  you,  when  I  come  to 
Provence.  I  shall  regret  my  journey,  I  assure  you,  if 
I  meet  with  any  of  that  icy  tranquillity.  I  am  now 
very  near  my  departure  ;  but,  alas  !  my  dismission  will 
cost  me  many  tears.  My  poor  aunt  is  in  a  most  de¬ 
plorable  situation:  her  swelling  increases  every  day; 
and  she  has  such  racking  pains  as  would  rend  the  hardl 
est  heart.  Madame  de  Coulanges  took  leave  of  her 
yesterday  with  tears  in  her  eyes:  though  it  was  not  a 
formal  leave,  yet,  as  both  she  and  her  husband  imagine 
they  shall  never  see  her  again,  it  was  verv  painful  to 
them  both.  As  for  me,  I  pass  the  most  part  of  the  dav 
in  sighing  by  her  bedside.  I  am  quite  drowned  in  tears ; 
the  caresses  and  affectionate  expressions  she  bestows  on 
me  go  to  my  very  sou! :  she  speaks  of  her  death  as  she 
would  of  a  journey:  she  has  always  had  good  spirits, 
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and  she  keeps  them  up  still.  This  morning  she  received 
the  sacrament,  as  her  passport  and  Easter-offering,  and 
hopes  to  receive  it  once  more.  Her  devotion  was  amaz¬ 
ing  ;  we  all  melted  into  tears  to  see  her:  she  was  in  her 
chair,  for  she  could  not  bear  the  bed  :  but  she  after¬ 
wards  fell  upon  her  knees ;  and  was  then  the  most 
mournful  and  affecting  spectacle  of  piety  that  can  be 
imagined. 

I  felt  real  sorrow  at  parting  with  M.  and  madame  de 
Coulanges ;  they  have  both  a  very  great  friendship  for 
me ;  I  expect  to  meet  them  again  at  Lyons.  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  settle  my  little  household,  in  hopes  of  seeing 
you  once  more  there.  It  is  said  that  La  Brune  (madame 
de  Coetquen)  has  resumed  the  thread  of  her  story  with 
the  chevalier  de  Lorraine,  and  that  they  talked  very 
much  of  the  fete  given  by  the  duke,  and  of  their  wait¬ 
ing  so  scrupulously  till  the  clock  struck  twelve  on  Palm- 
Sunday  before  they  would  eat  meat.  Every  one’s  time 
now  is  employed  in  taking  leave  of  his  friends:  every 
body  is  in  a  hurry ;  every  body  is  setting  out.  The 
countess  of  Lude  is  come  hither  post  to  take  leave  of 
her  husband ;  she  goes  back  again  in  a  week,  after  she 
has  held  his  stirrup,  and  sent  him  off  to  the  army  with 
the  rest.  All  here  tremble  for  their  friends. 

I  passed  my  Pahn-Sunday  at  St.  Mary’s,  in  my  usual 
way.  Barilion  has  made  a  long  stay  here  ;  but  he  is 
going  away  at  last,  as  you  have  ordered  him  to  attend 
his  duty.  Your  example  leaves  him  not  a  word  to  say  : 
he  will  have  a  fine  place  of  it;  it  will  cost  him  at  least 
50,000  francs  for  his  table;  but  he  knows  where  to  get 
them  Madame  de  C  .  .  .  .  is  certainly  mad  ;  at  least 
we  think  so  here.  What  a  whim,  to  wander  about 
Italy  like  an  unfortunate  princess,  when  she  might  re¬ 
turn  home  and  live  sociably  with  her  mother,  who 

*  M.  Barilion  was  ambassador  to  the  English  court. 
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adores  her,  and  whose  greatest  affliction  is  the  foolish 
conduct  of  her  daughter!  and  reason  enough  she  has 
to  be  afflicted,  for  in  my  life  I  never  met  with  any  thing 
so  ridiculous.  We  do  not  know  whether  La  Marans  is 
employed  above  or  below  ground  ;  she  seldom  sees  her 
son*,  or  mad.  de  la  Fayette,  and  then  stays  but  for  a 
moment,  and  away  again  with  mad.  de  Schomberg, 
who  comes  to  take  her  up :  it  is  very  vexatious  not  to 
be  carried  back  by  mad.  de  Sevigne  :  she  does  not  at 
all  like  to  meet  vne. 

Is  your  little  boy  really  become  brown  ?  I  thought 
you  said  he  was  fair;  to  me  you  always  boasted  of  him 
as  such:  but,  seriously,  is  he  brown?  Do  you  not 
jest  with  me  ?  I  have  a  great  mind  to  tell  you,  that 
your  girl  is  fair;  but  be  it  as  it  will,  ail  your  children 
carry  the  mark  of  the  workman  about  them. 

The  little  Du  Bois  f  is  gone  to  attend  M.  de  Louvois  +, 
and  I  begin  already  to  fee!  his  absence.  I  went  yester¬ 
day  to  the  post-office  to  endeavour  to  make  friends 
there,  or  see  if  Du  Bois  had  not  recommended  me  to 
somebody;  but  they  were  all  new  faces,  and  did  not 
seem  to  think  me  of  any  great  consequence.  I  begged 
of  them  to  let  my  letters  be  put  by  themselves,  and  I 
would  send  in  the  morning,  which  I  did  not  fail  to  do; 
but  they  sent  me  word  that  there  was  none  for  me.  I  am 
fallen  from  the  clouds!  I  cannot  live  without  a  letter 
from  you  :  perhaps,  you  may  have  directed  them  under 
cover  to  somebody  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  they  will 
be  sent  me  to-morrow.  I  wish  it  may  be  so,  and  that 
I  may  be  able  to  place  our  correspondence,  as  to  post, 
upon  the  same  footing  as  before. 

*  M.  de  la  Rochefoucault. 

f  The  post-master  whom  mad.  de  Sdvignd  had  engaged  in  her  interest 
to  facilitate  the  correspondence  between  her  daughter  and  her. 

X  Post-master  general  and  secretary  of  war. 
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LETTER  CXCVIII. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Friday,  April  22,  16“  2. 

I  received  your  letter  of  the  13th  instant,  precisely 
when  it  was  too  late  to  answer  it;  for  notwithstanding 
all  the  care  I  had  taken  about  the  post,  it  had  been  left 
to  the  carelessness  of  the  clerks,  which  was  just  what  I 
apprehended.  I  shall  use  all  my  endeavours  to  make 
some  new  friend  at  the  post-office ;  but,  in  fact,  I  had 
much  rather  be  offj  if  my  poor  aunt  would  decide.  It  is 
cruel  to  say  this ;  but  it  is  no  less  cruel  to  find  duty 
thus  bar  my  way,  when  I  was  ready  to  come  to  you. 
My  present  situation  is  far  from  being  agreeable. 

I  am  very  impatient  to  know  what  passed  in  your 
journey  to  St.  Baume*:  it  is  your  Notre  Dame  des 
Anges.  The  marquis  de  Vince,  who  is  extremely  ob- 
liging  and  civil  to  me,  has  given  me  a  frightful  de¬ 
scription  of  the  way  to  it.  He  has  lost  his  eldest  son 
lately  :  I  really  pity  the  poor  man ;  for  very  often  the 
tears  would  start  from  his  eyes,  if  he  did  not  struggle 
with  himself  to  repress  them  :  he  appears  to  be  very 
warm  in  your  interests.  \ 

I  have  been  with  the  cardinal  to  see  madame  de  la 
Fayette  :  we  found  her  better  than  she  was  at  Paris. 
We  had  a  great  deal  of  conversation  about  you.  He  is 
to  leave  us  next  Monday,  .and  will  bid  you  adieu  as  he 
bid  you  welcome.  He  loves  you  sincerely  ;  and  you 
may  be  sure  of  his  answer  to  the  proposal  concerning 

*  Sainte  Baume  is  a  large  grotto  cut  out  in  the  solid  rock,  where, 
by  tradition  of  the  country,  but  without  any  reasonable  foundation,  it 
is  said,  that  St.  .Mary  Magdalen  retired,  to  finish  her  days  in  penitence 
and  mortification. 
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his  being  archbishop  of  Aix.  We  were  laying  down 
the  life  he  would  lead,  divided  between  the  desire  of 
seeing  you,  and  the  fear  of  making  himself  ridiculous: 
we  regulated  the  hours,  and  fixed  the  punishments  for 
the  first  who  should  presume  to  make  any  remarks  upon 
his  attachment  to  you.  This  conversation  had  like  to 
have  carried  us  beyond  Fleuri  *.  D’Hacqueville,  and 
the  abbe  Pontcarre,  were  with  us,  and  1  was  in  great 
state  with  these  three  men. 

I  am  going  to  take  a  walk  for  three  or  four  hours  at 
Livri :  I  am  very  melancholy,  and  cannot  give  vent  to 
my  sadness  here  :  I  will  try  what  the  verdure  of  the 
spring,  and  the  music  of  the  nightingales,  can  do  to¬ 
wards  restoring  the  tranquillity  of  my  mind.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  seen  here,  but  persons  taking  leave  of  one 
another,  and  there  is  no  passing  in  the  streets  for  wag¬ 
gons  and  equipages,  I  shall  return  here  to-morrow  to 
send  off  my  son’s ;  but  that  I  shall  do  with  very  little 
trouble,  for  they  are  only  chests  that  can  be  taken  by 
porters.  He  bought  all  ins  horses  in  Germany  :  ]  shall 
take  care  to  supply  him  with  money  during  the  cam¬ 
paign.  Yesterday  I  took  my  leave  of  the  little  unna¬ 
tural'.  I  could  hardly  forbear  weeping.  This  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  a  warm  one,  and  I  have  no  great  depend¬ 
ence  on  his  care  of  himself.  Poco  duripurche  ntinulzi  + 
must  be  his  device  after  all.  Adieu,  my  dear,  I  shall 
say  no  more  to  you  at  present.  I  am  going  to  iSt. 
Baume ;  that  is,  I  am  going  to  a  place  where  1  shall 
do  nothing  but  think  of  you,  and,  perhaps,  too  affection- 
ately.  It  will  be  very  difficult  for  me  to  behold  the 
gardens,  the  walks,  the  little  bridge,  the  avenue,  the 

*  The  name  of  the  country-seat  where  mad.  de  la  Fayette  was  at 
that  time. 

-J-  The  chevalier  de  Grignan. 

X  Though  short  my  duration,  let  me  rise. 
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field,  the  mill,  the  prospect,  the  wood,  &c.  without 
thinking  of  my  beloved  child. 

Little  Daquin  is  appointed  first  physician  to  the  king  : 
so  you  see  that  favour  can  do  as  much  as  merit*. 

LETTER  *CXC1X. 

FROM  MADAME  DE  SEV1GNE  TO  THE  COUNT  DE  BUSSY. 

Paris,  April  24,  1672. 

You  must  know  I  did  not  receive  your  letter  of  the 
nineteenth  of  March,  which  you  sent  by  the  honest 
tradesman  who  gives  long  credit  and  seldom  duns,  till 
yesterday.  Would  to  God  we  could  find  tradesmen  of 
the  same  description  here!  but  these  sort  of  folks  have 
become  sad  plagues  for  a  long  time.  Every  body  knows 
that  what  I  say  is  true.  We  are  all  in  despair  j  we 
have  not  a  farthing  in  our  purse,  we  have  no  means  of 
borrowing,  our  tenants  do  not  pay,  and  we  dare  not 
coin,  because  we  do  not  wish  to  be  sent  to  the  devil ; 
yet  all  the  world  is  going  to  the  army  with  an  equipage. 
It  is  not  easy  to  tell  you  how  this  is  contrived.  The 
miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  is  no  longer  a  wonder. 

1  think  you  are  happy  in  your  misfortune,  in  being  ex¬ 
empt  from  joining  the  army.  I  should  be  grieved,  if 
the  only  favour  you  had  obtained  for  so  long  a  period 
was  that  of  standing  the  chance  of  being  killed.  It  is 
enough  that  the  king  knows  your  good  intentions. 

•f-  Valot,  who  succeeded  Daquin,  and  who  was  a  still  worse  physi¬ 
cian,  obtained  his  plat  e  by  means  of  a  gift  of  fifty  thousand  crowns  to 
cardinal  Mazarin.  It  was  this  Valot  whom  Guy  Patin  named  Gargan- 
tua,  because  he  killed  a  rich  financier  of  the  name  of  Gargan.  He  was 
also  very  near  killing  Louis  XIV.  in  1658.  Never  were  there  so  many 
io-norant  physicians  as  at  that  period,  and  particularly  for  those  who 
were  called  the  great  world. 
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When  he  wants  you,  he  knows  where  to  find  you ;  and 
as  nothing  escapes  his  memory,  he  will  not  perhaps 
forget  the  services  you  have  rendered  him.  In  the 
mean  time,  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  being  the  only  man 
of  your  rank  who  can  boast  of  having  bread  to  eat. 

I  believe  I  have  before  given  vou  my  opinion  of  some 
of  your  letters  to  the  king:  they  delight  me.  I  saw  a 
young  man  at  the  college  of  Clermont,  who  was  worthy 
of  being  your  son.  I  made  him  a  short  visit,  and  I  in¬ 
tend  some  day  to  invite  him  to  dinner.  I  supped  the 
other  evening  with  Manicamp  and  his  sister,  the  mare- 
chale  d’Estrees.  She  told  me  she  should  go  to  the  col¬ 
lege  to  see  our  Rabutin.  We  talked  a  good  deal  about 
you.  As  for  Manicamp  and  myself,  whenever  we  meet, 
we  do  not  fail  to  introduce  you  in  some  way  or  other; 
we  regret  you,  think  no  one  equal  to  you,  and  each 
repeats  to  the  other  some  witticism  of  yours :  in  short, 
you  ought  to  be  very  much  pleased  with  us.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  have  heard  that  the  marshals  d’Hu- 
mieres  and  de  Bellefond  are  exiled,  for  having  refused 
to  obey  M.  de  Turenne  when  the  army  shall  have 
joined. 

LETTER  CC. 

FROM  MADAME  DE  SEVIGNE  TO  MADAME  DE  GRIGNAN. 

Pmis,  Wednesday,  April  27,  1672. 

I  shall  answer  your  two  letters,  and  then  give  you 
some  news  from  hence.  Monsieur  de  Pomponne  saw 
the  first  letter,  and  I  intend  to  show  him  the  greater 
part  of  the  second ;  he  is  gone :  it  was  in  taking 
leave  of  him  before  his  departure,  that  I  showed  it 
him;  for  it  was  impossible  to  say  any  thing  better, 
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than  what  you  wrote  concerning  your  affairs:  he  ad¬ 
mires  you  extremely.  I  dare  not  tell  you  to  what  he 
compares  your  style :  he  was  charmed  with  your  de¬ 
scription  of  St.  Baume ;  and  will,  I  am  sure,  be  much 
more  so  with  your  second  letter.  The  bishop  *  takes 
every  opportunity  of  expressing  his  desire  to  be  recon¬ 
ciled  to  you  :  as  he  finds  matters  in  such  a  train  here, 
as  to  make  such  a  reconciliation  his  interest,  he  is  will¬ 
ing  to  do  himself  the  credit  of  an  inclination  so  suitable 
to  his  character  and  profession.  It  is  thought,  that  in 
a  few  days  there  will  be  a  first  president  appointed  for 
youf.  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  your  lively 
description  of  ift.  Baume,  but  it  will  not  in  the  least  di¬ 
minish  my  desire  of  seeing  that  hideous  grotto.  The 
greater  the  difficulty  in  getting  to  it,  the  greater  will 
be  my  inclination  to  go;  but  after  all,  I  do  not  much 
care  about  it,  for  you  are  the  only  thing  I  seek  in  Pro¬ 
vence :  when  I  have  you,  I  shall  be  in  possession  of  all 
I  wish  for.  My  poor  aunt  continues  extremely  ill :  I 
say  a  thousand  kind  things  to  her  in  your  name,  which 
she  receives  with  pleasure.  M.  de  la  Trousse  writes 
her  the  finest  things  imaginable  ;  I  have  no  idea  of 
fchese  professions  to  the  dying.  If  love  for  me  were  to 
begin  at  such  a  time,  I  had  as  lief  be  without  it.  We 
should  show  our  love  during  life,  and  endeavour,  as 
you,  my  dear  child,  know  so  well  how  to  do,  to  make 
it  pleasant  and  happy,  instead  of  heaping  on  those  who 
love  us  sorrow  and  vexation;  it  is  rather  too  late  to 
change  when  our  friends  are  dying.  You  know  how  I 
have  always  laughed  at  what  is  called  being  good-heart- 

*  The  bishop  of  Marseilles,  between  whom  and  the  Grignan  family 
there  had  been  a  dispute. 

-j-  For  Provence,  vacant  by  the  death  of  monsieur  d'Op&le. 
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ed  at  bottom:  I  know  but  one  sort  of  good-hearted¬ 
ness;  it  is  yours,  and  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most 
scrupulous. 

I  shall  send  madame  de  Coulanges  that  part  of  my 
letter  which  belongs  to  her ;  that  dear  letter  must  be 
cut  into  a  thousand  pieces ;  however,  I  shall  have  a  few 
hundreds  to  my  own  share  to  comfort  myself  with  :  all 
dear,  all  charming  as  these  letters  are,  shall  I  tell  you, 
my  lovely  child,  that  1  heartily  wish  to  receive  no  more 
of  them  ?  But  now  for  news. 

1  he  king  sets  out  to-morrow  :  there  will  be  a  hundred 
thousand  men  the  less  in  Paris,  according  to  the  best 
calculations,  from  the  different  quarters  of  the  city: 
for  the  last  four  days,  I  have  done  nothin®  but  take 

O 

leave.  I  was  yesterday  at  the  citadel,  to  bid  adieu  to 
the  grand-master *,  but  I  did  not  find  him  there:  how¬ 
ever,  I  found  La  Troche  there  weeping  for  her  son,  and 
the  countess  f  weeping  for  her  husband  :  she  had  a  grey 
hat  on,  in  which,  in  the  excess  of  her  grief,  she  bu¬ 
ried  her  face  :  it  was  an  odd  sight.  1  believe  there  are 
very  few  instances  of  hats  being  seen  on  such  occasions ; 
I  think  I  would  for  once,  at  least,  have  put  on  a  cap  or 
a  hood.  They  both  set  out  this  morning,  the  wife  to 
the  family-seat,  and  the  husband  to  the  war :  good 
heavens,  what  a  war!  it  is  likely  to  be  the  most  san¬ 
guinary  and  fatal  one  that  has  taken  place  since  the 
passage  of  Charles  VIII.  into  Italy;  and  so  the  king  has 
been  told. 

The  Issel  t  is  defended  with  twelve  hundred  pieces  of 

*  Tire  count  de  Lude,  grand-master  of  the  ordnance. 

f  Rende-Elenorele  Bouilld,  first  wife  to  the  count  de  Lude,  was  a 
great  huntress,  and  dressed  on  those  occasions  like  a  man :  she  spent  the 
greater  part  of  her  life  in  the  country,  following  the  diversions  of  the 
field. 

I  According  to  the  Dutch  pronunciation,  the  Scheld. 
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cannon,  and  60,000  infantry,  besides  three  towns,  an 
a  large  river,  on  this  side  of  it.  The  count  de  Guiche, 
who  knows  the  country,  showed  us  a  map  of  it  at  ma- 
dame  de  Verneuil’s;  it  is  an  astonishing  enterprise; 
the  prince  of  Conde  is  very  much  occupied  with  it. 
The  other  day  a  pleasant  sort  of  a  fellow  came  to  him 
to  say  he  knew  a  secret  to  furnish  him  with  money. 
“  My  friend,”  said  he,  “  I  thank  thee  ;  but  if  thou  hast 
any  invention  by  which  we  may  pass  the  Issel  without 
being  knocked  on  the  head,  thou  wilt  oblige  me  by 
communicating  it,  fori  know  of  none.”  His  lieutenants- 
general  were  the  marshals  d’Humieies  and  de  Bellefond, 
of  whom  I  have  some  particulars  to  give,  which  you 
ought  to  be  informed  of.  The  two  armies  are  to  join; 
the  king  will  command  monsieur*,  monsieur  the 
prince f,  the  prince  M.  de  Turenne,  and  de  Turenne 
the  two  marshals,  and  even  the  army  of  M.  de  Crequi. 
The  king  mentioned  this  to  the  marshal  de  Bellefond,  and 
told  him,  that  it  was  his  will  he  should  obey  M.  de 
Turenne,  without  considering  his  rank.  The  marshal, 
without  taking  time  to  reflect  of  it,  (this  was  his  fault) 
replied,  that  he  should  not  be  worthy  of  the  honour  his 
majesty  had  conferred  on  him,  if  he  disgraced  himself 
by  an  obedience  that  had  no  example.  The  king, 
with  much  good  nature,  desired  him  to  retract  the  an¬ 
swer  he  had  made;  and  told  him  that  he  wished  it  from 
a  feeling  of  friendship,  as  his  disgrace  would  be  the 
consequence  of  his  refusal.  The  marshal  replied,  that 
he  saw  he  should  lose  the  happiness  of  his  majesty’s 
favour,  and  ruin  his  own  fortune;  but  this  appeared 
to  him  more  eligible,  than  to  forfeit  his  esteem;  and 
that  he  could  not  obey  M.  de  Turenne,  without  disbo- 

*  The  duke  of  Orleans,  the  king’s  brother, 

f  The  prince  de  CoiuM. 
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nouring  the  dignity,  to  which  lie  had  raised  him. 
"  Then,”  said  the  king,  “  we  must  part:”  the  marshal 
made  a  very  low  bow,  and  took  his  leave.  M.  de  Lou- 
vois,  who  does  not  love  him,  immediately  sent  him  an 
order  to  go  to  Tours.  His  name  is  erased  out  of  the 
list  of  the  king’s  household  :  he  is  in  debt  fifty  thousand 
crowns  more  than  all  his  estate  is  worth :  he  is  utterly 
ruined  ;  but  he  is  contented.  It  is  believed  he  will  re¬ 
tire  to  La  Trappe.  He  offered  his  equipage,  which  was 
made  at  the.  king’s  expense,  to  his  majesty,  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  as  he  pleased.  This  was  interpreted  as  a  de¬ 
sign  to  affront  the  king,  though  nothing  could  be  more 
innocent.  His  friends  and  relations,  and  all  who  have 
any  attachment  to  him,  are  inconsolable:  madame  de 
Villars  *  is  so  likewise.  Do  not  fail  to  write  to  her,  and 
to  the  poor  marshal.  The  marshal  d’Humieres,  who 
was  supported  by  M.  de  Louvois,  had  not  appeared  at 
court  since,  and  waited  till  the  marshal  de  Crequi  had 
given  his  answer.  He  came  post  from  the  army  to  give 
it  himself :  he  arrived  yesterday,  and  had  a  conversa¬ 
tion  of  an  hour  with  the  king.  The  marshal  de  Gram- 
vnont  was  called  in,  who  maintained  the  rights  of  the 
marshals  of  France,  and  desired  the  king  to  judge  who 
did  the  greatest  honour  to  that  dignity;  they  who,  to 
support  his  grandeur,  exposed  themselves  to  the  danger 
of  disobliging  his  majesty  ;  or  he  who  was  ashamed  to 
bear  that  title,  who  had  effaced  it  out  of  every  place 
where  it  was  found,  who  esteemed  the  name  of  marshal 
as  an  injury  to  him,  and  who  affected  to  command  in 
quality  of  a  prince.  The  end  of  all  this  is,  that  the 
marshal  de  Crequi  is  gone  to  his  country-house  to  plant 
cabbages,  as  well  as  marshal  d’Humieres. 

This  is  at  present  the  only  subject  of  conversation. 


*  She  was  a  Bellefond,  aad  was  aunt  to  the  marshal. 
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It  is  much  disputed  whether  they  did  well  or  ill :  their 
partisans  on  both  sides  are  warm  in  the  debate.  The 
countess  *  has  talked  herself  into  a  sore  throat,  and  the 
count  de  Guiche  is  so  hoarse  he  cannot  speak  :  the  de¬ 
bate  between  them  grew  into  a  perfect  comedy ;  it  was 
necessary  to  separate  them.  The  truth  is,  these  are 
three  men  of  great  importance  in  carrying  on  the  war, 
and  it  will  be  difficult  to  supply  their  places.  The 
prince  is  very  much  concerned  at  losing  them,  thinking 
the  king’s  interest  must  suffer  by  it.  M.  deSchomberg, 
having  commanded  armies  in  chief,  is  likewise  un¬ 
willing  to  ktbey  M.  de  Turenne.  In  a  word,  France, 
though  it  abounds  so  much  in  great  generals,  will 
scarcely  find  one  who  will  accept  of  employment  in 
consequence  of  this  unhappy  misunderstanding. 

M.  d’Aligre  has  the  seals;  he  is  fourscore  years  of 
age  ;  they  are  only  deposited  with  him.  fie  is  chosen, 
like  a  pope,  merely  with  a  view  to  a  quick  succession. 

I  have  just  been  making  the  tour  of  the  city.  I  have 
been  with  M.  de  la  Rochefoucault ;  he  is  oppressed  with 
grief  upon  taking  leave  of  his  sons  ;  but  in  the  midst  of 
this  concern,  he  begs  me  to  say  a  thousand  tender 
things  to  you  from  him.  We  have  had  much  conver¬ 
sation  on  this  melancholy  occasion.  All  the  world  is 
in  tears,  for  their  sons,  their  brothers,  their  husbands,  or 
their  lovers.  He  must  be  of  a  miserably  selfish  temper 
who  is  not  deeply  interested  in  the  departure,  as  it  were, 
of  the  whole  kingdom.  Dangeau  and  the  count  de 
Sault-f  came  to  bid  us  adieu.  They  informed  us,  that 
the  king,  instead  of  setting  out  to-morrow,  as  it  was 
believed  he  would,  in  order  to  prevent  the  effusion  of 
tears,  went  this  morning  at  ten,  without  letting  his  in- 


*  Madame  de  Fiesque,  who  always  went  by  the  name  of  the  countess. 
+  Afterwards  duke  de  lea  Diguieres. 
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tention  be  known.  He  had  a  suite  of  twelve  only  with 
him  ;  the  rest  will  follow.  Instead  of  going  to  Villers- 
Coterets,  he  is  gone  to  Nanteuil,  where  it  is  thought 
that  others  who  have  disappeared  of  late*  will  meet 
him.  To-morrow  he  is  to  go  to  Soissons,  and  after¬ 
wards  will  pursue  the  route  that  was  first  resolved  on. 
If  you  do  not  think  this  gallant,  you  have  only  to  say 
so.  The  universal  melancholy  that  reigns  there,  is  be¬ 
yond  imagination.  The  queen  remains  in  quality  of 
regent:  all  the  principal  companies  have  been  to  pay 
their  compliments  to  her.  This  is  a  strange  war,  and 
begins  dismally. 

On  my  return  hither,  I  found  our  good  cardinal,  who 
came  to  bid  me  adieu:  we  talked  an  hour  together;  he 
has  written  you  a  little  valedictory  epistle,  and  he  sets 
out  to-morrow.  M.  d’Usez  is  going  away  too :  who  is  it 
that  is  not  leaving  Paris?  alas!  it  is  I  only,  but  I  shall 
have  my  turn  as  well  as  others.  1  approve  your  Mo¬ 
naco  excursion.  It  is  true,  as  you  say,  that  it  is  a  cruel 
thing  to  take  a  journey  of  two  hundred  leagues,  and  at 
the  end  of  it  to  find  oneself  at  Aix  :  but  this  jaunt  will 
suit  the  delay  of  my  own  journey.  I  shall  arrive  per¬ 
haps  at  Grignan  nearly  as  soon  as  you. 

I  beg,  my  dearest  child,  that  you  will  let  me  hear 
from  you  regularly.  I  am  like  a  lost  creature  without 
your  letters. 


*  The  duchess  de  la  Vailiere. 
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LETTER  CCI. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Friday,  April  29,  1672. 

Monsieur  d’Usez  went  this  morning  ;  I  took  my  leave 
of  him  with  the  concern  that  is  natural  on  losing  a  per¬ 
son  so  useful  and  friendly  as  he  has  been  in  your  affairs; 
I  am  sensible  of  his  merit,  and  love  and  honour  him 
exceedingly.  I  hope  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him 
again  in  Provence :  you  ought  in  all  things  implicitly 
to  follow  his  advice;  he  knows  how  matters  go  here, 
and  will  on  every  proper  occasion  stand  up  for  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  M.  de  Grignan.  I  have  written  to  M.  de  Pom- 
ponne,  and  did  not  fail  to  enclose  two  sides  of  your  let¬ 
ter  ;  nothing  can  be  added  to  what  you  have  said.  Had 
I  attempted  to  copy  it,  I  know  I  should  have  heighten¬ 
ed  some  expressions,  or  rather  indeed  have  lowered 
them,  which  would  have  robbed  them  of  half  their 
strength  :  I  have  seconded  your  letter  by  one  of  my 
own,  wherein  I  desire  him  to  observe  the  turn  they  have 
given  to  this  business,  and  in  what  a  fawning  artful 
manner  they  strive  to  cloak  their  insatiable  desire  of 
crossing  M.  de  Grignan  in  all  his  undertakings.  I  am 
sure  this  will  have  a  favourable  effect  on  M.  de  Pom- 
ponne,  for  it  is  directly  contrary  to  the  proceedings  of 
honest  and  upright  men.  When  I  lay  hold  of  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  this  nature,  I  know  very  well  how  to 
place  it  in  its  proper  light,  and  make  it  properly  esti¬ 
mated  :  I  expect  his  answer  with  impatience. 

Our  cardinal  set  off  yesterday.  There  is  not  now  a 
single  man  of  quality  in  Paris:  they  are  all  gone  with 
the  king,  or  to  their  respective  governments,  or  else 
into  the  country  ;  of  the  latter,  however,  there  are  but 
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few.  I  think  M.  de  S***  f  has  much  greater  courage 
than  those  who  are  to  pass  the  Issel :  he,  though  young, 
rich,  and  in  full  health,  has  been  able  to  see  every  man 
of  merit  and  fortune  join  the  army,  with  as  much  indif¬ 
ference  about  following  them,  as  if  they  had  been  go¬ 
ing  on  a  party  to  pick  shells ;  I  did  not  say  a  hunting- 
party,  for  then  he  would  infallibly  have  followed  them  : 
he  is  going  very  peaceably  down  to  St.  Tayau,  where 
he  will  remain  during  the  summer:  he  is  infinitely  wiser 
than  the  rest,  who  blindly  follow  opinion,  la  regina  del 
monde.  It  is  certainly  better  to  be  a  philosopher,  and 
pass  one’s  life  in  ease  and  tranquillity,  than  to  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  perpetual  dangers,  and  lead  a  life  of  toil  and 
hazard  for  a  mere  phantom  :  thus  judiciously  argues  M. 
de  S***. 

Every  body  is  sad  and  out  of  spirits ;  not  a  day 
passes  without  seeing  some  or  other  of  one’s  relations  go¬ 
ing  to  expose  themselves  to  the  most  imminent  danger. 
This  is  a  heart-breaking  reflection.  The  king  himself 
was  not  exempt  from  this  weakness,  in  this  sudden  de¬ 
parture.  It  is  positively  asserted,  that  he  was  received 
by  some  certain  persons  at  Nanteuil,  who  are  not  to 
return  very  speedily  to  St.  Germain,  on  account  of  a 
little  business  they  have  to  transact  two  or  three  months 
hence,  which  will  be  best  done  at  a  country-house  j. 

The  king  is  much  less  incensed  against  M.  de  Crequi 
than  against  the  two  others;  because  he  gave  his  rea¬ 
sons  in  a  very  proper  manner.  Marshal  Bellcfond  an¬ 
swered  too  drily,  too  cavalierly.  We  should  not  for¬ 
get  what  is  necessary  on  such  occasions. 

You  are  now  on  your  journey,  my  dear;  you  can- 

f  By  the  letter  of  the  16th  of  May  following,  it  is  plain  that 
M.  de  Sully  is  the  person  alluded  to. 

J  Madame  de  Montespan,  who  was  near  her  confinement,  it  pro¬ 
bably  alluded  to  here. 
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not  do  any  thing  better  at  present;  we  are  not  always 
in  a  situation,  or  in  a  humour,  to  travel.  If  you  were 
less  adventurous,  I  should  be  happier;  but  you  love  to 
attempt  uncommon  exploits,  and  go  where  wheel  has 
never  passed  before ;  this  gives  me  uneasiness.  Take 
my  advice,  my  child,  and  do  not  force  nature  ;  but  ride 
on  horseback,  or  be  carried  in  a  litter,  like  other  people. 
Consider  what  it  is  to  have  an  arm,  leg,  or  neck,  broken. 
Write  to  me  as  often  as  you  can,  especially  from 
Monaco. 

I  am  on  very  good  terms  with  the  count  de  Guides; 
I  have  seen  him  several  times  at  M.  de  la  Rochefou- 
cault’s,  and  at  the  hotel  de  Sully :  he  always  attacks 
me  ;  he  fancies  I  have  wit;  we  have  chatted  and  jested 
a  good  deal  with  one  another.  He  has  told  me  how 
dreadfully  his  sister*  has  been  maimed  by  having  been 
bled  unskilfully,  and  the  account  has  excited  my  com¬ 
passion  and  alarm.  I  have  never  seen  him  with  his 
Chimene  f  ;  they  are  personages  so  exactly  formed  upon 
the  model  of  an  old  romance,  that  no  one  suspects  them 
of  indelicacy  in  their  passion,  and  it  is  thought  they 
have  good  reasons  to  observe  inviolably  the  laws  of 
honour. 

It  is  two  months  since  La  Marans  has  seen  her  son  | ; 
he  has  no  very  high  opinion  of  her.  Shall  I  tell  you 
what  she  said  the  other  day  r  Her  sayings,  you  know,  are 
often  extraordinary.  She  declared  that  for  her  part, 
she  had  rather  die  than  grant  favours  to  a  man  she  loved  ; 
but  if  she  found  a  man  that  loved  her,  and  who  was  not 
perfectly  disagreeable,  and  that  she  was  entirely  free 

*  Madame  de  Monaco. 

')■  M  itlame  de  Bris  .ac. 

J  Monsieur  de  la  Rochefoucault  is  the  person  always  meant  in  these 
letters  by  the  son  of  madame  de  Marar.s,  that  lady  always  calling  him 
son ,  and  he  styling  her  mother. 
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from  passion  for  him,  she  might  perhaps  prevail  with 
herself  to  venture  on  a  little  compliance.  Her  son  pre¬ 
serves  in  his  memory  this  virtuous  resolution  of  hers, 
and  makes  it  an  infallible  rule,  by  which  to  judge  of 
her  intrigues.  He  told  her  he  approved  of  this  distinc¬ 
tion  the  more,  because  it  was  delicate  and  new  ;  he  had 
before  conversed  only  with  women  of  such  gross  minds, 
that  they  could  not  discern  the  one  from  the  other,  but 
always  confounded  the  *man  that  was  loved,  with  him 
that  was  favoured  :  but  that  it  was  agreeable  to  her 
nicer  taste,  to  reform  these  old  maxims,  which  were  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  refined  sentiments  she  endea¬ 
voured  to  introduce.  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  his  reflec¬ 
tions  on  this  subject.  Since  he  has  had  this  key  to  his 
mother’s  behaviour,  he  has  lost  sight  of  her,  but  he 
draws  his  own  consequences  without  any  difficulty. 

Friday  night. 

I  saw  madame  du  Plessis  Belliere  two  hours  ago  ;  site 
related  to  me  the  conversation  between  the  king  and  the 
marshal  de  Crequi  *.  It  was  long,  earnest,  affecting, 
and  rational.  If  he  had  been  the  first  to  speak,  the  af¬ 
fair  would  doubtless  have  terminated  happily  ;  he  pro¬ 
posed  five  or  six  expedients  which  might  have  been  re¬ 
ceived,  had  not  the  king  made  i£  a  law  to  himself  not  to 
yield  to  any  accommodation.  The  marshal  de  Belle- 
fond  has  spoiled  all.  M.  de  la  Rochefoucault  says,  it 
is  because  he  is  unyielding,  and  that  his  mind  does  not 
easily  dove-tail  itself  with  the  sentiments  of  others. 
The  marshal  de  Crequi  said  to  the  king  in  despair, 
“  Sire,  take  from  me  the  marshal’s  staff’ ;  that  may  be 
done  at  your  pleasure  :  let  me  serve  this  campaign 

*  The  marshal  de  Crequi  was  son-in-law  to  madame  du  Plessis 
Belliere. 
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simply  as  marquis  de  Crequi ;  perhaps  I  may  deserve 
to  have  it  restored  to  me  again  at  the  end  of  the  war.” 
The  King  was  affected  at  the  situation  in  which  he  saw 
him,  and  as  he  went  out  of  the  cabinet,  in  an  agony  of 
grief,  scarcely  knowing  any  one  he  met,  he  said  to  the 
marshal  de  Villeroy,  “  Follow  the  marshal  de  Crequi;  he 
is  almost  beside  himself.”  Fie  spoke  of  him  with  esteem, 
and  without  resentment,  and  has  made  his  company  of 
guards  serve  in  the  army.  The  marshal  is  gone  to  his 
house  at  Marines  near  Pontoise,  with  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren.  Th&,  marshal  dTiumieres  is  gone  to  Angers. 
I  his,  my  dear  child,  has  been  the  only  subject  of  con¬ 
versation  here  for  these  four  days.  There  is  not  a  soul 
of  any  fashion  left  in  Paris. 

Void  votrc  tour, 

Vencz,  messieurs  de  la  ville ! 

Pavlcz  nous  d’amour; 

Mais  juscpr’k  leur  retour  *. 

My  aunt  is  somewhat  better  than  she  was;  so  that  we 
are  resolved  to  set  out  about  the  middle  or  end  of  May. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  shall  carefully  inform  you  of  every 
thing  that  passes.  Adieu,  my  dearest  child,  1  am 
yours  without  reserve  or  limitation. 

*  Now,  now  is  your  time,  come,  each  smart  powder’d  cit. 

And  make  your  approaches,  and  sigh  at  our  feet : 

We  permit  you  to  tell  with  what  passion  you  burn} 

But,  hark  ye  1  ’tis  only  till  they  can  return. 
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TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Wednesday,  May  4,  1675. 

It  is  impossible,  my  dear  child,  to  tell  you  how  much  I 
pity,  how  much  I  praise,  and  how  much  I  admire  you : 
thus  I  divide  my  discourse  into  three  heads.  First,  l 
pity  you  in  being  so  subject  to  the  vapours  and  lo.v  spi¬ 
rits,  as  they  wdl  certainly  do  you  much  harm.  Se¬ 
condly,  I  praise  you  for  subduing  them  when  there  is 
occasion,  especially  on  M.  de  Grignan’s  account,  whom 
they  must  make  very  uneasy  ;  it  is  a  pleasing  proof  of 
the  regard  and  consideration  you  have  for  him.  Third¬ 
ly,  and  lastly,  I  admire  you  for  suppressing  your  natural 
inclination,  to  appear  what  you  are  not :  this  is  really 
heroic,  and  the  fruit  of  your  philosophy  :  you  have 
ample  matter  in  yourself  to  call  it  into  exercise.  We 
were  saying  the  other  day,  that  there  is  no  real  evil  in 
life,  except  great  pain  ;  all  the  rest  is  merely  imagin¬ 
ary,  and  depends  on  the  light  in  which  we  view  things. 
All  other  evils  are  curable  either  by  time,  moderation 
in  our  wishes,  or  strength  of  mind  ;  and  may  be  light¬ 
ened  by  reflection,  religion,  or  philosophy.  But  pain 
tyrannises  over  both  soul  and  body.  Confidence  in  God 
may  indeed  enable  us  to  bear  it  with  patience,  and  turn 
it  to  our  advantage,  but  it  will  not  diminish  it. 

This  seems  to  savour  of  the  Fauxbourg  Saint  Ger¬ 
main  *,  but  it  comes  from  my  poor  aunt’s  apartment, 
where  I  was  the  leader  of  the  conversation.  The  sub¬ 
ject  arose  naturally  from  her  extreme  sullerings,  which, 

*  That  is,  from  maJime  de  la  Fayette’s,  at  whose  house  M.  de 
Itoehefoucault,  and  some  of  the  most  select  company  in  Paris,  used 
to  meet. 
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she  maintains,  are  infinitely  superior  to  every  evil  that 
life  is  subject  to.  M.  de  la  Rochefoucault  is  of  the 
same  opinion  :  he  is  still  tormented  with  the  gout ;  he 
has  lost  his  true  mother  and  he  lamented  her  death 
so  tenderly  and  affectionately,  that  I  almost  adored 
him  :  she  was  a  woman  of  extraordinary  merit,  and  was 
the  only  person  in  the  world,  he  said,  who  was  un¬ 
changeable  in  her  love  to  him.  Fail  not  to  write  to 
him,  both  you  and  M.  de  Grignan.  M.  de  la  Roche- 
foucault’s  affection  for  his  family  is  unparalleled :  he 
maintains  that  it  is  one  of  the  chains  that  attach  us 
to  one  another.  We  have  discovered,  and  related,  and 
reconciled,  many  things  relative  to  his  foolish  mother 
( madame  de  Maruns) ,  wrhich  explain  to  us  clearly  what 
you  once  said,  that  it  was  not  what  we  thought,  but 
quite  another  thing  :  yes  truly  it  was  quite  another 
thing,  or  perhaps  better  still,  it  was  this  and  that  too  ; 
one  was  without  prejudice  to  the  other :  she  wedded 
the  lute  to  the  voice,  and  spiritual  things  to  coarseness 
and  indelicacy.  My  child,  we  have  found  a  good  vein, 
and  one  which  explains  the  mystery  of  a  quarrel  you 
once  had  in  the  council-chamber  of  madame  de  la  Fay¬ 
ette  :  I  will  tell  you  the  rest  in  Provence. 

My  aunt  is  in  a  state  which  does  not  seem  likely  to 
terminate.  Your  journey  is  exceedingly  well-timed, 
perhaps  ours  may  tally  with  it.  We  have  a  great  de¬ 
sire  to  pass  some  part  of  our  Whitsuntide  on  the  road, 
either  at  Moulins  or  at  Lyons.  The  abbe  wishes  it  no 
less  than  myself.  There  is  not  a  man  of  quality  (of  the 
sword  I  mean)  in  Paris.  I  went  on  Sunday  to  hear  mass 
at  the  Minims.  “  We  shall  find  our  poor  Minims  quite 
deserted,”  said  I  to  mademoiselle  de  la  Trousse,  “  we 
shall  not  find  a  creature  there,  except  the  marquis  d’Al- 


*  Gabrielle  du  Plc-ssis  Liancourt. 
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luye  *.  Well,  we  went  into  the  church,  where  the 
fiiat  and  only  creature  we  saw  was  the  marquis  d’ A! luye; 
I  could  not  help  laughing  till  I  fairly  cried  at  the  oddity 
of  the  thing ;  in-short,  he  is  left  behind,  and  is  going 
to  his  government  on  the  sea-coast.  The  coast  must 
be  guarded,  you  know. 

The  lover  of  her  whom  you  style  the  incomparable  f, 
did  not  meet  her  at  the  first  stage,  but  on  the  road,  in 
a  house  of  Sanguin’s,  a  little  beyond  that  which  you 
know  :  he  remained  there  two  hours,  it  is  thought  he 
then  saw  the  children  for  the  first  time.  The  fair  one 
stays  there  attended  by  a  guard,  and  a  female  friend; 
she  is  to  be  there  for  four  or  five  months.  Madame  de 
la  Valliere  is  at  St.  Germain’s  :  madame  de  Thianges  is 
here  with  her  father;  I  saw  her  daughter  the  other  day, 
she  is  beautiful  beyond  all  imagination.  Some  people 
pretend  that  the  king  went  straight  to  Nanteuil,  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  fair  one  is  at  the  house  called  Genitoi. 
I  tell  you  nothing  but  the  truth  ;  there  is  nothing  I  have 
a  greater  aversion  and  contempt  for  than  idle  stories. 

You  have  taken  your  departure  then,  my  dear ;  well, 
I  will  live  in  the  hope  of  hearing  from  you  at  every 
stage.  I  shall  not  be  behindhand  on  my  side.  I  have 
rpanaged  so  well  as  to  find  a  friend  at  the  post-office, 
who  is  very  careful  of  our  letters.  I  have  for  these  se¬ 
veral  days  past  been  occupied  in  adorning  my  cottage ; 
Saint  Aubin  has  effected  wonders.  I  shall  sleep  there 
to-morrow.  I  swear  to  you  that  the  reason  I  like  it  so 
well,  is  because  it  is  intended  for  you.  You  will  be  very 
well  accommodated  in  my  apartment,  and  I  shall  not 
be  less  so.  I  will  tell  you  how  charmingly  every  thing 
is  contrived.  1  am  extremely  uneasy  about  your  poor 

*  Paul  d'Escloubleau,  marquis  d’Alluye  and  de  Sourdis,  governor  of 
the  city  and  country  of  Orleans,  and  of  the  Pays  Char  train. 

f  The  king  and  madame  de  Montespan. 
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brother;  this  terrible  war  makes  us  tremble  for  those 
we  love  :  whenever  I  think  of  it,  it  fills  me  with  horror  ; 
but  then  again,  I  comfort  myself  with  the  thought  that 
it  may  not  be  so  bad  as  I  apprehend,  for  I  have  remark' 
ed  that  things  seldom  happen  as  we  expect  them  to  do; 

Pray  let  me  know  what  has  happened  between  the 
princess  Harcourt  and  you  *.  Brancas  is  dreadfully 
chagrined  that  you  do  not  love  his  daughter.  M. 
d’Usez  has  promised  to  re-establish  peace  between  all 
parties  :  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  has  occasioned 
the  coolness  between  you. 

You  tell  me  of  your  son,  that  his  beauty  grows  less, 
and  his  merit  increases;  I  am  sorry  for  the  loss  of  his 
beauty,  and  I  am  rejoiced  to  find  that  he  loves  wine ; 
this  is  a  little  spice  of  Britany  and  Burgundy  together, 
which  will  produce  a  charming  effect  with  the  prudence 
of  the  Grignans.  As  for  your  daughter,  she  is  quite  the 
reverse  ;  her  beauty  increases,  and  her  merit  lessens. 
I  assure  you,  she  is  very  pretty,  but  as  obstinate  as  a 
demon  ;  she  has  her  little  wills,  and  little  designs  of  her 
own  ;  she  diverts  us  extremely ;  she  has  a  beautiful 
complexion,  blue  eyes,  black  hair,  a  nose  neither  hand¬ 
some  nor  ugly  ;  her  chin,  her  cheeks,  and  the  turn  of 
her  face,  are  faultless.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  her  mouth, 
it  w’ill  do  very  well.  She  has  a  very  sweet  voice  :  ma- 
dame  de  Coulanges  thinks  it  suits  her  mouth  admirably. 

I  fancy,  my  dear  child,  that  I  shall  at  last  be  a  con¬ 
vert  to  your  opinion.  I  meet  with  vexations  in  life 
that  are  insupportable,  and  find,  notwithstanding  my 
fine  reasoning  at  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  there  are 
many  evils  which,  though  less  severe  than  bodily  pain, 
are  nevertheless  equally  to  be  dreaded.  I  meet  with 

*  Frances  de  Brancas,  wife  of  Alphonso  Henry  Chartres,  of  Lorrain 
prince  of  Harcourt;  and  daughter  of  Charles  de  Brancas,  gentleman  of 
honour  to  queen  Anne  of  Austria. 
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such  frequent  disappointments,  that  I  think  with  you, 
that  life  is  very  disobliging. 

When  the  chevalier  de  Lorraine  went  away,  he  was 
making  love  to  the  angel  *,  and  Monsieur  seemed  to 
approve  of  it.  Madame  de  Coetquen  f  has  not  been 
able,  they  say,  to  resume  the  thread  of  her  discourse: 
madame  de  Rohan  has  resigned  \  she,  and  her  whole 
family,  are  lodged  at  the  hotel  de  Vitri.  I  expect  letters 
from  M.  de  Pomponne  :  we,  that  is,  you,  have  no  first 
president  yet. 

LETTER  CCIIt. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Friday,  May  6,  1672. 

My  dear  child,  I  must  return  to  narration,  it  is  a  folly 
I  can  never  resist.  Prepare,  therefore,  for  a  description. 
I  was  yesterday  at  a  service  performed  in  honour  of  the 
chancellor  Seguier  %,  at  the  Oratory.  Painting,  sculp¬ 
ture,  music,  rhetoric,  in  a  word,  the  four  liberal  arts  were 
at  the  expense  of  it.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  beauty 
of  the  decorations  :  they  were  finely  imagined,  and  de¬ 
signed  by  Le  Brun.  The  mausoleum  reached  to  the 
top  of  the  dome,  adorned  with  a  thousand  lamps,  and  a 
variety  of  figures  characteristic  of  him  in  whose  honour 
it  w'as  erected.  Beneath  were  four  figures  of  Death, 

*  Louisa-Elizubeth  Rouxcl,  daughter  to  marshal  de  Grancia. 

t  It  is  well  known  that  she  Was  his  mistress  at  the  time  Turenne  was 
making  love  to  her;  and  that,  having  confided  to  Iter  the  secret  of  Ma¬ 
rine's  voyage  to  England,  she  told  it  to  the  chevalier,  who  did  not  fail 
to  tell  Monsieur  of  it,  and  Monsieur  immediately  informed  the  kin 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  circumstance.  Louis  XIV.  disconcert¬ 
ed  Turenne  extremely,  hy  informing  him  at  the  same  time  that  his  se¬ 
cret  was  betrared,  and  his  mistress  unfaithful. 

I  Peter  Seguier,  who  died  the  28th  of  January,  1672. 
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bearing  the  marks  of  his  several  dignities,  as  having 
taken  away  his  honours  with  his  life.  One  of  them 
held  his  helmet,  another  his  ducal  coronet,  another  the 
ensigns  of  his  order,  another  his  chancellor’s  mace.  The 
four  sister  arts,  painting,  music,  eloquence,  and  sculp¬ 
ture,  were  represented  in  deep  distress,  bewailing  the 
loss  of  their  protector.  The  first  representation  was 
supported  by  the  four  virtues,  fortitude,  temperance, 
justice,  and  religion.  Above  these,  four  angels,  or  genii, 
received  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  and  seemed  pruning 
their  purple  wings  to  bear  their  precious  charge  to  hea¬ 
ven.  The  mausoleum  was  adorned  with  a  variety  of 
little  seraphs,  who  supported  an  illuminated  shrine, 
which  w'as  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  cupola.  Nothing  so 
magnificent  or  so  well  imagined  was  ever  seen ;  it  is  Le 
Brun’s  master-piece.  The  whole  church  was  adorned 
with  pictures,  devices,  and  emblems,  which  all  bore 
some  relation  to  the  life,  or  olbce,  of  the  chancellor; 
and  some  of  his  noblest  actions  were  represented  in 
painting.  Madame  de  Vernueil  *  offered  to  purchase 
all  this  decoration  at  a  great  price  ;  but  it  was  unani¬ 
mously  resolved  by  those  who  had  contributed  to  it,  to 
adorn  a  gallery  with  it,  and  to  consecrate  it  as  an  ever¬ 
lasting  monument  of  their  gratitude  and  magnificence. 
The  assembly  was  grand  and  numerous,  but  without 
confusion.  I  sat  next  to  Monsieur  de  Tulle  f,  madame 
Colbert  and  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  who  is  as  hand¬ 
some  as  when  we  saw  him  at  the  palais  royal.  (Let 
me  tell  you  in  a  parenthesis,  that  he  is  going  to  the 
army  to  join  the  king).  A  young  father  of  the  Oratory 
came  to  speak  the  funeral  oration.  1  desired  Monsieur 

*  Charlotte  de  Seguier,  his  daughter,  married,  1st,  Maximilian  de 
Bethune,  duke  de  Sully,  and,  2dly,  Henry  de  Bourbon,  duke  de 
Verneuil. 

•f-  Julius  Mascaron,  bishop  of  Tulle,  a  celebrated  preacher. 
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de  Tulle  to  bid  him  come  down,  and  to  mount  the  pul¬ 
pit  in  his  place  ;  since  nothing  could  sastain  the  beauty 
of  the  spectacle,  and  the  excellence  of  the  music,  but 
the  force  of  his  eloquence.  My  child,  this  young  man 
trembled  when  he  began,  and  we  all  trembled  for  him. 
Our  ears  were  at  first  struck  with  a  provincial  accent; 
he  is  of  Marseilles,  and  is  called  Lene.  But  as  he  reco¬ 
vered  from  his  confusion,  he  became  so  brilliant ;  es¬ 
tablished  himself  so  well;  gave  so  just  a  measure  of 
praise  to  the  deceased  ;  touched  with  so  much  address 
and  delicacy  all  the  passages  in  his  life  where  delicacy 
was  required;  placed  in  so  true  a  light  all  that  was 
most  wmrthy  of  admiration;  employed  all  the  charms  of 
expression,  all  the  masterly  strokes  of  eloquence,  with 
so  much  propriety  and  so  much  grace,  that  every  one 
present,  without  exception,  burst  into  applause,  charm¬ 
ed  with  so  perfect,  so  finished  a  performance.  He  is 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  the  intimate  friend  of  M.  de 
Tulle,  who  accompanied  him  when  he  left  the  assembly. 
We  were  for  naming  him  the  chevalier  Mascaron,  and 
I  think  he  will  even  surpass  his  friend.  As  for  the 
music,  it  wras  fine  beyond  all  description.  Baptiste  *  ex¬ 
erted  himself  to  the  utmost,  and  was  assisted  by  all  the 
king’s  musicians.  There  was  an  addition  made  to  that 
fine  Miserere;  and  there  was  a  Libera,  which  filled  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  assembly  with  tears  :  I  do  not  think 
the  music  in  heaven  could  exceed  it.  There  were  se¬ 
veral  prelates  present.  I  desired  Guitaut  to  look  for 
the  good  bishop  of  Marseilles,  but  we  could  not  see  him. 
I  whispered  him,  that  if  it  had  been  the  funeral  oration 
of  any  person  living,  to  whom  he  might  have  made  his 
court  by  it,  he  would  not  have  failed  to  have  been  there. 


*  Lully. 
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This  little  pleasantry  made  us  laugh,  in  spite  of  the  so¬ 
lemnity  of  the  ceremony.  IMy  dear  child,  v,  hat  a 
strange  letter  is  this  r  I  fancy  1  have  almost  lost  my 
senses  !  W  hat  is  this  long  account  to  you  r  To  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  have  satisfied  my  love  of  description. 

The  king  is  at  Charleroi,  and  will  make  a  pretty  long 
stay  there.  There  is  no  forage  yet  to  be  found,  and 
his  numerous  train  carries  famine  with  it  wherever  he 
goes.  They  are  embarrassed  at  the  outset  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  Guitaut  showed  your  letter  to  me  and  the  abbe ; 
the  burthen  of  it  is  very  obliging  (Enz-oyez  moi  nia 
mere*).  How  amiable  you  are,  my  child  !  and  how 
agreeably  do  you  justify  the  unbounded  affection  I  bear 
you  !  Alas  !  I  think  of  nothing  but  my  journey  ;  leave 
the  arrangement  to  me:  I  will  conduct  every  thing ; 
and  if  my  aunt  continues  to  spin  out  the  poor  remains 
of  life  to  any  great  length,  I  shall  certainly  set  out ; 
you  are  the  only  person  in  the  world  who  could  induce 
me  to  leave  her  in  so  pitiable  a  situation.  1  am  every 
moment  thinking  of  my  departure,  but  have  not  courage 
to  fix  the  day.  To-day  my  journey  is  concluded  on  ; 
to-morrow  I  am  irresolute.  What  you  say,  my  dear, 
is  true  ;  there  are  events  in  life,  which  are  very  dis¬ 
obliging.  You  beg  me  not  to  think  of  you  in  changing 
mv  house,  and  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  I  think  of  no¬ 
thing  else;  and  that  you  are  so  dear  to  me,  that  you 
occupy  mv  whole  heart.  I  shall  go  to-morrow  and 
sleep  in  that  delightful  apartment,  where  you  may  be 
accommodated  without  displacing  me.  Adieu,  my  beau¬ 
tiful  love,  you  are  at  present  a  traveller,  exposed  to  the 
wide  worid  ;  I  fear  your  adventurous  humour.  I  can 
neither  trust  to  you,  nor  to  M.  de  Grignan.  It  is,  as 


*  Send  me  mv  mother. 
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you  say,  a  strange  thing  to  find  one’s  sell'  at  Aix,  after 
having  gone  two  hundred  leagues  ;  and  at  St.  Pilon  *, 
after  having  climbed  so  high.  Your  letters  sometimes 
contain  very  pleasant  passages,  but  sometimes  sentences 
which  escape  you,  as  obscure  as  those  of  Tacitus.  I 
stumbled  upon  this  comparison,  and  it  is  a  veryjust  one. 
I  embrace  Grignan,  and  kiss  Ins  right  cheek,  beneath 
the  little  tufted  mole. 

LETTER  CCIV. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Friday,  May  13,  1672. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  extreme  beauty  of  Livri  would 
be  capable  of  giving  joy  to  my  heart,  if  I  were  not  over¬ 
whelmed  with  grief  at  the  melancholy  situation  in  which 
I  see  my  poor  aunt,  and  with  a  perpetual  desire  of  set¬ 
ting  out ;  joined  to  these,  the  illness  of  madame  de  la 
Fayette  distresses  me.  After  having  been  in  the  coun¬ 
try  for  upwards  of  a  month,  taking  every  necessary 
prectiution,  as  she  thought,  against  her  disorder,  and  re¬ 
turning  to  all  appearance  as  sound  as  a  roach  ;  she  was 
attacked  a  day  or  two  after  her  arrival,  with  an  ague 
fit,  attended  with  fever  and  delirium  :  this  has  reduced 
her  to  a  worse  extremity  than  ever,  and  cannot  fail  in 
the  end  to  carry  her  off.  But  her  disorder,  violent  as 
it  is,  does  not  shock  me  so  much  as  my  aunt’s  :  it  is  that 
which  distracts  me,  by  being  a  continual  obstacle  to  my 
darling  object.  But  trust  to  me  ;  leave  me  to  myself. 
I  shall  not  go  to  Provence  for  a  long  time,  if  I  do  not 

*  St.  Pilon  is  a  chapel  in  the  form  of  a  dome,  built  upon  the  point 
of  the  rock  of  Sainte  Baume.  It  is  only  to  be  attained  with  infinite 
labour,  and  by  a  road  cat  in  the  mountain. 
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go  this  year  :  though  you  may  be  on  the  point  of  leav¬ 
ing  it  when  I  arrive,  yet  you  must  suffer  me  to  see  it; 
and  if  the  presence  of  the  abbe  can  be  of  service  to  you 
in  your  affairs,  take  advantage  of  his  kind  offer:  many 
tnings  may  be  done  in  little  time:  pity  our  impatience, 
help  us  to  bear  it,  and  be  assured  we  shall  not  lose  a  sin¬ 
gle  moment  in  setting  out,  even  though  we  may  in  some 
respects  be  deficient  in  courtesy.  The  multiplicity  of  nay 
duties  destroys  me  :  what  I  do  is  too  much  for  me,  and 
whatever  I  omit  vexes  me.  Spring,  which  used  to  give 
me  new  life,  is  no  longer  spring  to  me.  Alas!  these 
fine  days  are  not  made  for  me,  is  still  the  burthen  of  my 
song.  I  just  continue,  however,  to  keep  my  soul  in  my 
body. 

I  can  easily  comprehend  your  desire  to  see  Livri.  I 
hope  you  will  enjoy  it  in  your  turn,  I  suppose  M. 
d’Usez  has  told  you  that  the  king  has  made  a  law  with 
himself  to  grant  no  indulgences  of  absence,  but  you 
may  at  least  enjoy  it,  if  it  please  God,  during  the  life  of 
the  abbe.  I  asked  a  person  the  other  day,  to  describe 
to  me  what  sort  of  spring  yours  is,  and  where  your 
nightingales  perch  themselves  to  sing.  I  find  there  is 
nothing  for  them  but  rocks  or  frightful  precipices  of 
stone,  or  else  orange-groves  or  olive-trees,  and  they  do 
not  like  such  bitter  things :  pray  tell  me  something  to 
retrieve  the  honour  of  your  country. 

I  approve  your  journey  highly.  I  am  certain  it  must 
be  very  amusing;  the  sound  of  the  cannon  has  some¬ 
thing  in  it  that  appears  to  accord  with  your  grandeur 
and  dignity  :  there  is  also  something  romantic  in  being 
received  like  a  princess  wherever  you  go;  indeed  you 
want  now  and  then  a  stranger  or  wandering  prince  to 
grace  your  history  ;  I  fancy  you  have  not  many  of 
those  ;  however,  this  is  a  circumstance  of  no  great  im- 
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portance.  You  must  tell  me  who  accompanies  you  in 
this  little  excursion.  Mods,  de  Martel  *  has  written 
that  he  will  receive  you  like  a  queen  of  France.  I  can¬ 
not  but  admire  the  general  of  the  galleys  f,  and  his  cu¬ 
rious  passion;  he  will  not  be  put  to  much  difficulty  to 
play  the  speechless  and  expiring  lover  ;  at  least  if  he  is 
as  corpulent  as  you  represent  him,  he  may  easily  die 
of  suffocation  at  his  mistress’s  feet.  It  seems  to  me 
that  you  are  on  better  terms  together  than  you  former¬ 
ly  were.  At  Marseilles,  I  understand,  he  is  passionately 
in  love  with  me. 

Your  letters  are  sent  very  regularly  :  you  may  write 
oftener  without  fearing  to  inconvenience  me.  If  you 
were  good,  you  would  have  told  me  the  history  of  your 
uneasiness  the  other  day  :  I  have  puzzled  myself  in  vain 
to  find  out  the  cause.  Your  last  letter  makes  me  think 
you  have  enemies,  but  I  cannot  conceive  who  they  can 
be.  La  Marans  has  other  things  to  think  of:  you  are 
at  a  distance  from  her,  and  cannot  annoy  her  in  any 
wav.  Besides,  her  sort  of  malice  does  not  extend  to 
things  where  care  and  application  are  necessary  :  you 
ought  however  to  give  me  full  information  upon  the 
subject.  But,  good  God!  what  can  they  say  of  you? 

I  cannot  be  uneasy  at  it,  persuaded  as  I  am,  that  false¬ 
hood  soon  dies.  If  you  had  chosen,  my  dear  child,  you 
could  have  informed  me  better  than  vou  have  done. 

Monsieur  de  Turenne  is  set  out  from  Charleroi,  at  the 
head  of  twenty  thousand  men  ;  his  destination  is  a  se-  ' 
cret.  My  son  is  still  in  Germany.  We  shall  now  be 
in  continual  apprehension  of  hearing  from  the  army.  It 
is  feared  that  De  Ruyter  j,  who  is  the  greatest  naval 

*  General  of  the  marine  at  Toulon. 

f  Louis-Victor  Rochechouart,  duke  de  Vivonne, 

J  The  Dutch  admiral 
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commander  in  the  world,  has  engaged  and  defeated 
count  dTistrees  in  the  channel.  We  know  very  little 
news  here:  it  is  said  the  king  has  forbidden  any  to  be 
published  :  it  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  he  will  not  con¬ 
ceal  his  victories  f  rom  us. 

La  Troche,  the  ahbe  Arnauld,  and  M.  de  Varenne, 
dined  with  me  yesterday  in  my  cottage,  which  I  love, 
because  it  was  built  only  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
both  there.  Since  I  began  this  letter,  1  have  seen  Mar¬ 
seilles*;  he  appears  as  mild  as  a  lamb;  we  did  not 
engage  in  any  controversy,  but  talked  of  the  wonders 
that  M.  d’Usez  and  I  intended  to  perform,  to  bring 
about  a  lasting  peace.  I  shall  not  easily  support  the 
return  of  madame  de  Monaco,  without  bringing  you 
with  her;  my  good-natured  disposition  is  not  yet  chang¬ 
ed.  1  know',  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  La  Ma- 
rafis  dreads  your  return,  as  much  as  it  is  possible  to  dread 
any  thing  :  and  that  she  will  leave  no  stone  unturned 
to  raise  an  obstacle  to  it ;  she  cannot  support  your  pre¬ 
sence.  If  you  will  let  me  know  a  little  more  of  the 
tricks  that  have  been  played  you,  I  may  perhaps  be 
able  to  assist  you  in  discovering  the  authors  of  them. 
You  are  greatly  obliged  to  Langlade  ;  he  is  no  ariter 
indeed,  but  he  show's  himself  your  friend  on  every  oc¬ 
casion  :  he  has  spoken  wonders  to  M.  de  Marseilles, 
and  has  puzzled  him  more  than  all  the  rest  of  your 
friends  put  together.  M.  Dirval  is  gone  for  Lyons, 
from  w'hence  he  is  to  set  out  for  Venice  :  his  equipage 
was  in  high  taste,  and  extremely  brilliant.  He  says  of 
you,  tnnto  t'odiaro  quanto  t’amai  f  ;  for  he  pretends  that 
you  have  slighted  him.  Monsieur  de  Marsillac  t  writes 

*  The  bishop  of  Marseilles. 

-j-  I  shall  hate  thee  as  much  as  I  have  loved  thee. 

*  Son  lo  the  duke  de  la  Rochcfoucault. 
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word  home,  that  they  shall  set  out  the  10th  oil  a  grand 
expedition  :  monsieur  de  Turenne  is  marched  forward* 
at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men. 

LETTER  *  CCV. 

FROM  MADAME  DE  SEVIGNE  TO  THE  COUNT  DE  BUSSY. 

Paris,  May  14,  1672. 

I  must  be  very  much  changed  not  to  understand  your 
jests,  and  all  the  fine  passages  in  your  letters.  You 
well  know,  count,  that  we  had  formerly  the  gift  of  un¬ 
derstanding  one  another  before  we  had  opened  our  lips. 
One  answered  very  pertinently  to  what  the  other  intend¬ 
ed  to  say  ;  and  if  we  had  not  wished  to  give  each  other 
the  pleasure  of  pronouncing  words  with  facility,  our  pe¬ 
netration  would  have  almost  spared  us  the  trouble  of 
conversation.  When  an  intelligence  of  this  kind  is 
established  between  two  persons,  they  can  never  be  dull. 
In  my  opinion,  to  comprehend  (juickly  is  a  very  happy 
talent :  there  is  a  vivacity  in  it  that  is  agreeable  to 
others,  and  that  makes  us  in  good  humour  with  our¬ 
selves.  M.  de  la  Rochefoucault  says,  truly,  in  his  max¬ 
ims,  “  We  love  those  better  who  comprehend  us  readily, 
than  those  who  must  listen  to  understand  our  mean¬ 
ing.”  By  the  same  rule  you  and  I  ought  to  love  one 
another  the  more  for  the  intelligence  that  subsists  be¬ 
tween  us.  I  beg  you  to  speak  of  me  to  every  one  who 
comes,  and  be  careful  to  add  some  little  traits,  in  your 
own  style,  to  the  eulogium  the  marchioness  of  *  *  *  * 
has  made  on  me.  Be  alert,  and  place  yourself  between 
the  two  extremes,  with  as  much  skill  as  she  has  evinced 
volubility. 

No  news  is  stirring.  The  king  marches  with  the 
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army,  but  we  know  not  where.  His  majesty’s  designs 
are  as  secret  as  he  could  wish.  An  officer  wrote  the 
other  day  to  a  friend  in  town  :  “  I  beg  you  to  inform 
me  whether  we  are  going  to  besiege  Maestrecht,  or  to 
pass  the  Issel.” 

I  assure  you  this  campaign  alarms  me.  Those  who, 
from  their  misfortune  rather  than  their  inclination,  are 
not  in  the  army,  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  off.  One 
proof  that  the  king  is  not  tired  of  your  letters  is,  that  he 
reads  them  :  he  would  not  do  this  if  it  were  unpleasant 
to  him.  Adieu,  count :  I  am  glad  you  like  mine  :  it  is 
a  proof  you  do  not  hate  the  writer. 

FROM  M.  DE  CORBINELLI. 

I  hate  a  great  inclination,  sir,  to  take  another  trip  into 
Bourgogne.  There  are  a  thousand  things  upon  which 
I  long  to  converse  with  you  ;  for  ray  last  visit  was  too 
short.  I  have  not  failed  to  profit  by  the  passages  you 
marked  for  roe.  My  mind  is  still  occupied  with  their,, 
for  in  my  opinion  no  one  says  such  good  things  as  your¬ 
self.  You  know  I  am  no  flatterer.  Preserve  the  divine 
manner  you  possess,  which  shows  the  man  of  quality, 
and  is  pleasing  in  the  highest  degree  ;  I  mean  of  having 
more  thoughts  than  words,  and  never  using  a  word  too 
much.  I  do  not  say  this  to  have  an  opportunity  of  in¬ 
troducing  the  precept  of  Horace  ;  for  I  can  introduce 
a  precept  unseasonably,  merely  to  show  my  learning, 
if  the  fancy  take  me  :  you  have  long  known  me  infthis 
respect :  to  my  mind  you  follow  this  rule  of  Horace 
better  than  any  one. 

Horace  speaks  of  a  style  of  writing  called  satire,  by 
which  he  means  an  agreeable  discourse,  and  useful  and 
pleasing  reflections  upon  manners,  whether  good  or 
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bad  :  and  he  describes  it  thus.  It  is  not  enough,  he 
says,  to  create  a  laugh ;  though  thut  is  a  great  point : 

Ergo  noa  satis  est  risu  diducere  rictum 
Auditoris,  et  est  quaedam  Uaec  quoque  virtus : 

but  we  must  also,  both  in  writing  and  speaking,  be  con¬ 
cise,  and  avoid  a  superfluity  of  words,  that  our  thoughts 
may  be  visible  and  striking,  and  not  enveloped  in  a 
cloud  of  phraseology  that  obscures  them  : 

Est  brevitate  opus,  ut  currat  sententia,  neu  se 
Impediat  verbis  lassas  onerantibus  aures. 

Moreover,  we  must  not  always  be  grave  and  severe,  nor 
always  smooth  and  agreeable,  in  our  discourse : 

Et  sermone  opus  est  modi)  tristi,  saepe  jocoso. 

Neither  should  we  dwell  too  long  on  the  proofs  of  what 
we  would  advance,  like  the  orator,  nor  enter  too  freely 
into  the  blandishments  of  the  poet,  who  thinks  only  of 
amusing,  not  of  profiting,  his  hearers  : 

Defendente  vicem  inodd  rhetoris  atque  poetae. 

Sometimes  even  all  this  should  be  avoided,  and  nothing 
appear  but  the  gentleman,  who  attends  but  little  to  rule 
or  order,  and  never  fails  to  please  by  his  negligence  ; 
who  never  intrudes  his  thoughts,  and  often  suppresses  a 
,  thousand  beautiful  ideas  which  present  themselves  in 
crowds  upon  his  subject,  because  he  would  not  appear 
to  be  a  man  of  superior  understanding : 

- Interdum  pareentis  viribus,  atque 

Extenuantis  eas  consultd. 

This,  sir,  upon  my  faith  and  honour,  is  what  you  ap¬ 
pear  to  me  to  observe  better  than  any  man  1  know.  I 
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say  so  continually  to  our  literati.  If  I  come  to  Bussv, 
I  wili  read  the  satires  and  epistles  of  Horace  with  vou, 
and  you  will  agree  that  it  is  impossible  he  should  ever 
be  excelled.  This  is  the  character  Persies  gives  him : 

Omr.e  vafer  v': train  ridenii  Fiarcas  amico 
Tangit,  et  admlssus  arcum  praeeordia  ludit, 

Madame  de  Sevigue  wishes  me  to  undertake  a  pane- 
gvric  of  vour  epistlesf.  Indeed,  sir,  Ovid  himself  ought 
to  write  it,  ia  gratitude  for  the  handsome  dress  in  which 
you  have  clothed  him. 

LETTER  *CCVL 

FROM  THE  COUNT  DE  BESSY  TO  MADAME  DE  SEVIGSE. 


Chasen,  May  15,  l6;e. 

I  see  plainlv,  mv  charming  cousin,  that  you  have  this 
in  common  with  many  other  people,  that  you  must  be 
praised  to  be  agreeable.  Because  I  assured  you  some 
time  ago  of  the  pleasure  your  letters  afforded  me,  you 
Eave  made  vour  last  agreeable  from  beginning  to  end. 
I  know  it  is  necessary  to  be  in  good  humour,  and  tbai 
’he  subjects  should  be  happily  chosen  :  but  above  all 
we  must  feel  that  the  persons  to  whom  we  write  will 
understand  us ;  for  otherwise  we  are  negligent.  In 
reality,  nothing  can  exceed  vour  letter  ;  for  it  abounds 
with  the  wisest  things  expressed  in  the  most  pleasing 
manner.  I  perfectly  agree  with  you,  that  we  ought  to 
lore  another.  Nobody  knows  your  value  so  well  as  I, 
and  nobody  knews  mine  so  well  as  you.  It  seems  to 
me  too  as  if  no  love  were  wanting  on  either  side ;  and 


+  The  tnssfa&oa  of  die  Heroic  Episues  Paris  to  Fide:  and 
Hrler.  vj  r_fa. 
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this  love  will  last,  if  we  do  not  place  more  confidence 
in  others  than  in  ourselves.  We  gain  no  news  from  the 
army;  because  the  plans  are  not  only  kept  secret,  but 
even  when  known,  it  is  wished  that  they  should  not  be 
told  :  this  is  right,  You  also  are  right  in  saying  that  it 
is  an  alarming  campaign.  I  believe  with  you  that  it  will 
be  a  terrible  one,  and  I  v\  i  1 1  tell  you  why  it  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  be  so.  Those  who  are  engaged  wish  to  ac¬ 
quire  glory  or  to  die  ;  and  those  who  look  on  love  ex¬ 
traordinary  events.  Spectators,  let  me  tell  you,  are 
cruel,  and  unhappy  spectators  a  thousand  times  more 
cruel  than  others. 

TO  M.  DE  eORBINELLI. 

You  delight  me,  sir,  by  saying  I  resemble  Horace.  If 
it  be  so,  it  is  to  nature  I  owe  the  obligation,  for  I  have 
never  read  him.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  be  from 
likeness,  that  I  am  so  delighted  with  the  extracts  from 
him,  but  I  can  assure  you  nothing  ever  delighted  me 
more.  My  modesty  will,  however,  prevent  me  from 
praising  him  much  in  future,  lest  you  should  think  I 
am  praising  myself  under  his  name,  as  we  sometimes 
do  when  we  praise  an  officer  under  whom  we  have 
fought.  I  must,  however,  repeat,  that  I  am  charmed 
with  him;  and  if  he  could  see  your  commentary  upon 
him,  he  would  be  charmed  in  his  turn.  If  the  king 
thought  as  I  think  of  you,  I  am  certain  he  would  order 
you  to  read  Horace  to  the  dauphin,  and  perhaps  to 
himself. 
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LETTER  CCVIL 

FROM  MADAME  DE  SEV1GNE  TO  THE  COUNTESS  DE  GRIGNA'W. 

Paris,  Monday,  May  18,  1672. 

Your  acocunt  of  your  journey)  my  sweet  child,  is  ad¬ 
mirable;  I  think  I  am  reading  some  pretty  romance, 
the  heroine  of  which  is  extremely  dear  to  me,  and  I 
take  the  most  lively  interest  in  all  her  adventures.  I 
cannot  but  think  that  this  excursion,  in  the  most  en¬ 
chanting  spot  imaginable,  surrounded  with  the  choicest 
perfumes  of  nature,  treated  like  a  queen  wherever  you 
came,  must  have  been  delightful:  an  incident  in  your 
life  so  novel  and  interesting,  could  not  fail  to  please; 
and  though  your  heart  led  you  sometimes  to  wish  for 
me,  I  am  sure  you  were  amused  ;  and  this  thought  gives 
me  real  satisfaction.  If  you  have  formed  the  same  de¬ 
sign  this  year  that  you  did  the  last,  to  separate  your¬ 
self  still  farther  from  me,  you  have  succeeded  better. 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  not  taken  the  same  steps :  I 
intend  to  act  very  differently.  Depend  upon  it,  my 
dear,  you  will  see  me  at  Grignan  this  summer:  leave 
it  to  me,  and  I  will  bring  it  to  bear,  I  warrant  you.  It 
is  great  presumption,  indeed,  to  answer  thus  confidently 
for  one’s  actions;  but  as  it  is  with  a  due  deference  to 
the  will  of  Providence,  we  may  surely  be  allowed  the 
liberty  of  expressing  our  desires  and  intentions. 

I  shall  make  a  point  of  seeing  madame  de  Martel: 
the  polite  reception  her  husband  gave  you,  requires  no 
less  at  my  hands.  I  receive  all  your  little  billets  with 
the  greatest  pleasure;  they  all  bear  marks  of  their  au¬ 
thor,  which  cannot  fail  of  pleasing  me.  I  frequently 
hear  from  my  son;  but,  believe  me,  my  heart  is  deep- 
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ly  afflicted  at  the  thoughts  of  this  war:  his  regiment  is 
going  to  join  the  king’s  army. 

It  is  thought  we  are  going  to  besiege  Maestricht. 
This  siege  is  a  little  less  alarming  than  the  passage  of 
the  Issel.  We  really  tremble  whenever  we  receive  any 
letters  from  the  army ;  but  it  will  be  much  worse  a 
fortnight  hence.  M.  tie  la  Rochefcticault  and  I  mutually 
afflict  and  comfort  each  other.  He  has  three  or  four 
sons  there  that  are  very  dear  to  him. 

Madame  la  Marans  came  yesterday  to  madame  de  la 
Fayette’s:  she  looked  as  gloomy  as  if  she  had  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  Lucifer,  and  the  day  of  its  ter¬ 
mination  was  approaching.  She  certainly  is  in  pro¬ 
found  grief  for  some  warrior,  who  has  left  her  without 
regret*.  I  should  never  make  an  end  if  I  were  to  re¬ 
late  all  the  kind  things  that  M.  de  la  Rochefoucault  says 
of  you  ;  how  much  he  delights  in  talking  of  you,  and 
in  making  me  read  passages  in  your  letters:  he  is  a 
good  creature.  Madame  de  la  Fayette  desires  me  to 
tell  you,  that  though  she  never  enjoys  her  health,  she 
is  not  at  all  the  more  reconciled  to  death,  but  rather  the 
contrary.  For  my  part,  I  own  there  are  a  great  many 
disagreeables  in  the  world ;  but  yet  1  am  not  so  far  out 
of  conceit  with  it,  as  your  philosophy  would  enjoin  : 
you  will  find  it  a  hard  matter,  my  dear  child,  to  get 
this  fanciful  love  of  life  out  of  vour  mother’s  head. 

You  will  have  heard  news  of  M.  de  Coulanges  from 
himself  •f,  that  he  has  seen  M.  de  Vivonne  in  his  way, 
and  that  they  pass  their  lives  very  tranquilly  and  plea¬ 
santly  with  the  marquis  de  Villeroi.  My  poor  aunt  con¬ 
tinues  very  ill,  and  is  a  spectacle  to  pierce  every  heart. 
Our  abbe  embraces  you,  La  Mousse  honours  you,  and 

*  Monsieur  le  Due,  afterwards  monsieur  le  Prince. 

f  Monsieur  and  madame  de  Coulanges  were  at  that  time  at  L\ons, 
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both  intend  to  see  your  Provence;  for  myself,  I  only 
desire  to  see  you,  and  what  is  more,  to  see  you,  and 
see  you  for  ever.  Valcroissant  has  sent  word  that  he 
had  this  honour  at  Marseilles,  and  that  you  were  more 
beautiful  than  an  angel;  preserve  this  beauty  till  I 
come.  Your  daughter  is  very  amiable;  I  think  I  shall 
bring  her  with  me;  but  I  shall  take  all  necessary  pre¬ 
cautions  not  to  run  any  risk  with  her  :  I  will  never  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  mother  does  not  love  her  daughter  if  she 
is  handsome. 

I  have  no  news  to  tell  you ;  my  letters  are  very  dull, 
compared  with  yours.  I  could  not  do  better  than  send 
M.  Pomponne  what  you  expressed  so  well  upon  the 
affair  at  Marseilles. 

Your  president  de  Bone  visits  me  sometimes:  he  is 
an  honest  man,  but  I  do  not  think  it  was  he  who  in¬ 
vented  gunpowder  and  printing.  I  do  not  know  when 
you  will  have  a  first  president  ;  I  believe  few  persons, 
except  those  of  Provence,  are  desirous  of  the  place. 
Madame  de  Coetquen  has  had  the  measles.  Madame 
de  Sully  is  gone  to  Sully  with  her  husband:  madame  de 
Verneuil  is  at  Roui  with  hers:  madame  de  Castelnau  is 
with  madame  de  Louvigni ;  and  the  marshal’s  lady  is 
by  herself,  like  a  turtle  mourning  her  absent  mate. 
D’Hacqueville  is  going  into  Britany;  if  you  want  any 
more  news  apply  to  him,  for  we  are  so  dull  and  lan¬ 
guid,  that  life  is  quite  insipid  to  us.  It  is  thought  that 
we  have  invested  Maestricht;  but  nothing  is  yet  con¬ 
firmed. 
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LETTER  CCVIII. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Friday,  May  20,  16 72. 

i  can  easily  understand,  my  dear  child,  the  pleasures, 
the  magnificence,  and  the  expense  of  your  journey ;  I 
mentioned  it  to  our  abbe  as  a  serious  affair.  But  those 
things  are  necessary :  we  should,  however,  examine 
whether  we  are  willing  to  run  the  hazard  of  the  abyss 
into  which  great  expenses  lead  us.  It  is  to  little  pur¬ 
pose  to  take  care  of  ourselves,  when  we  enter  truly  into 
the  interests  of  persons  who  are  dear  to  us,  and  feel  all 
their  sorrows,  perhaps,  more  painfully  than  they  do 
themselves ;  this  is  to  destroy  all  the  pleasures  of  life, 
and  we  must  be  mad  still  to  cling  to  it.  I  may  say 
the  same  of  health ;  I  have  doubtless  a  great  share  of 
it,  but  it  is  of  no  other  service  to  me  than  to  enable  me 
to  attend  upon  those  who  are  sick :  that  treacherous 
fever  has  made  another  attack  upon  poor  madame  de  la 
Fayette,  and  my  aunt  grows  worse  and  worse  every  day  : 
when  I  leave  her  I  go  to  La  Fayette,  and  from  her  I  re¬ 
turn  again  to  my  aunt :  neither  Livri,  nor  its  pleasing 
walks,  nor  my  charming  house,  any  longer  amuse  me  ; 
and  yet  I  must  run  to  Livri  for  a  moment,  for  I  can 
scarcely  hold  up  my  head.  See  how  Providence  dis¬ 
tributes  sorrows  and  evils;  after  all,  mine  are  nothing 
in  comparison  of  the  state  of  my  poor  aunt.  All !  no¬ 
ble  Indifference,  where  is  your  abode?  you  alone  con¬ 
stitute  our  happiness,  and  without  you,  all  is  ineffectual : 
but  since  we  must  sutler,  it  is  better  to  suffer  in  this 
way  than  in  any  other. 

I  have  seen  madame  de  Martel  at  her  own  house,  and 
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said  every  tiling  to  her  that  you  may  suppose.  Her 
husband  has  written  her  the  most  extraordinary  ac¬ 
counts  of  your  beauty ;  he  is  overwhelmed  with  your 
civilities;  he  gives  you  the  greatest  praises;  she  brought 
the  letter  to  show  it  me:  I  visited  her  afterwards,  and 
so  quitted  all  your  scores.  Nothing  could  be  more  ro¬ 
mantic  than  your  aquatic  excursions,  and  your  enter¬ 
tainments  in  that  famous  ship  the  Royal  Lewis.  The 
real  Lewis  is  in  full  march  with  all  his  army.  The  let¬ 
ters  from  thence  say  nothing  positive,  for  every  one  is 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  place  of  their  destination. 
Maestricht  is  now  out  of  the  question.  It  is  reported 
that  they  are  going  to  possess  themselves  of  three 
places,  one  on  the  Rhine,  another  on  the  Issel,  and  a 
third  immediately  afterwards.  I  will  acquaint  you  with 
their  names  when  I  know  them  myself.  Nothing  can 
be  more  confused  than  the  accounts  we  have  from  the 
army ;  every  one  is  in  the  dark.  It  was  but  the  other 
day,  that  a  person  of  very  considerable  rank  *  wrote 
thus  to  one  of  his  friends:  ‘‘  I  should  be  glad  if  you 
would  inform  me  whither  we  are  going,  and  if  we  are 
to  pass  the  Issel,  or  lay  siege  to  Maestricht.”  So  that 
you  may  judge  what  information  we  have.  I  assure 
you  all  this  secrecy  makes  my  heart  ache.  You  are 
happy  in  having  your  husband  safe,  and  doomed  to  no 
other  suffering  than  that  of  having  your  frightful  face 
to  look  at  all  day  in  a  litter.  Poor  man,  he  had  reason 
indeed  to  get  on  horseback,  to  avoid  the  continuance  of 
so  disagreeable  a  sight!  For  how  was  it  possible  to  look 
at  it  so  long?  Alas!  I  remember  once  when  coming 
from  Britany,  you  sat  opposite  to  me  during  the  jour¬ 
ney;  and  what  pleasure  did  I  not  feel  in  constantly 


*  Monsieur  Ic  Due. 
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looking  on  that  lovely  face?  It  is  true,  indeed,  we  were 
in  a  coach;  surely  then  there  must  be  some  curse  pro¬ 
nounced  upon  litters*. 

Madame  du  Pui-du-Fou  will  not  suffer  me  to  bring 
my  little  girl  with  me:  she  says  it  is  running  a  great 
risk;  and  I  therefore  submit.  I  would  not  willingly  put 
her  little  ladyship’s  person  in  danger,  for  I  love  her 
most  sincerely.  I  have  had  her  hair  cut  in  the  present 
fashion,  which  suits  her  extremely  well :  her  com¬ 
plexion,  her  throat,  her  little  figure,  are  admirable ;  she 
does  a  thousand  little  things;  she  talks,  she  caresses, 
she  fights,  she  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross,  she  asks 
pardon,  she  curtsies,  she  kisses  her  hand,  she  shrugs 
up  her  shoulders,  she  dances,  she  coaxes,  she  scolds ; 
in  short,  she  is  quite  a  pet:  I  amuse  myself  for  hours 
together  with  her.  I  would  not  that  she  should  die  for 
the  world.  I  told  you  the  other  day,  I  did  not  know 
how  a  mother  could  help  loving  her  daughter. 

LETTER  CCIX. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Monday,  May  23,  1672. 

Mv  little  friend  was  not  at  the  post-office  yesterday 
when  the  post  came  in,  so  that  I  had  no  letters  brought 
me:  they  are  about  the  town  by  this  time,  and  I  am 
every  moment  in  expectation  of  them.  This  disap¬ 
pointment  has  vexed  me;  however,  I  will  have  a  little 
chat  with  you  in  the  mean  time.  I  saw  M.  de  Mari- 
gnan  this  morning,  whom  Imistookfor  M.  de  Maillanes. 
This  embarrassed  me  a  little  at  first ;  however,  to  get 

*  It  is  asserted,  that  if  two  persons,  the  most  fond  of  each  other, 
were  to  make  a  long  journey  together  in  the  same  litter,  it  would  make 
them  hate  one  another’s  company  most  heartily. 
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out  of  it  as  soon  as  possible,  I  begged  him  to  explain 
those  two  names  to  me*,  which  lie  did  with  the  greatest 
politeness  :  he  easily  allowed  for  my  mistake,  and  set 
me  right  instantly.  He  is  pleased  with  me,  and  I  am 
pleased  with  him.  lie  has  seen  your  little  girl  :  he 
tells  me  vour  son  is  as  handsome  as  an  angel,  and  vour- 
self  as  handsome  as  two. 

I  dined  yesttrday  at  La  Troche’s  with  the  abbe  Ar- 
nauld,  and  madame  de  Valentine.  After  dinner  we  had 
le  Camus,  his  son,  and  Itier ;  they  made  up  an  exqui¬ 
site  little  concert.  After  this  mademoiselle  de  Grignan 
arrived  with  her  gentleman  Beaulieu,  her  governess 
Ilelene,  her  woman  Mary,  her  little  page  Jaquot,  her 
nurse’s  son,  and  her  nurse  Jeanne  in  her  Sunday  clothes ; 
she  is  the  neatest  country-woman  I  ever  saw.  This  little 
troop  made  a  pretty  appearance  ;  we  viewed  them  with 
pleasure,  and  made  them  pass  on  into  the  garden ;  I 
was  charmed  with  the  procession  from  the  nursery. 
Madame  tlu  Pui-du-Fott  has  bewildered  my  brains  in 
not  permitting  me  to  take  my  little  girl  with  me;  for 
after  all,  I  am  not  satisfied  that  she  should  remain  with 
the  nurse  in  the  country;  and  if  the  nurse  were  to 
pass  the  summer  at  Paris,  she  would  die  with  grief.  But, 
my  child,  we  think  of  setting  out.  One  day  we  say, 
the  abbe  and  I,  “  Let  us  go;  my  aunt  will  live  till  au¬ 
tumn.”  Tliis  is  resolved  upon.  The  next  day  we  find 
her  so  extremely  ill,  that  we  say  again,  “  We  must  not 
think  of  going;  ft  would  be  barbarous;  the  next  moon 
will  carry  her  oft.”  Thus  w'e  go  on  from  day  to  day, 
despairing  of  an  end.  You  can  easily  comprehend  the 
state  we  are  in;  it  is  extremely  uncomfortable.  What 
makes  me  most  wish  myself  in  Provence  is,  that  1  may 


*  This  alludes  to  madame  de  Scvigne’s  natural  forgetfulness  of  per¬ 
sons  and  names,  of  tvhic-h  she  herself  lakes  notice  in  former  letters. 
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feel  greater  regret  at  the  loss  of  a  person  who  has  been 
always  dear  to  me:  I  find  that  if  I  stay  here,  the  re¬ 
straint  she  will  occasion  me,  will  weaken  my  affection 
for  her,  and  injure  my  temper.  Do  you  not  admire  the 
unaccountable  disposition  of  things  in  this  world,  and 
the  unexpected  manner  in  which  events  often  cross  our 
way  ?  All  that  is  certain  is,  th  it  by  some  means  or 
other,  we  are  resolved  upon  going  to  Grignan  this  sum¬ 
mer.  Leave  to  us  the  care  of  getting  over  this  unhappy 
difficulty  as  well  as  we  can;  and  be  assured,  that  the 
abbe  and  I  are  more  inclined  to  break  through  a  point 
of  good  manners,  by  going  hence  too  soon,  than  to 
violate  our  friendship  for  you,  by  staying  here  longer 
than  is  necessary. 

I  enclose  you  a  note  from  the  abbe  Arnauld,  which 
will  inform  you  of  the  news:  his  brother*,  when  he 
set  out,  desired  him  to  communicate  to  me  all  he  should 
send  him  :  the  first  page  is  a  bungling  piece  of  work, 
to  fix  a  day  to  dine  with  M.  d’Haroiiis:  we  accommo¬ 
date  this  abbe  as  well  as  we  can;  he  is  not  often  at  Pa¬ 
ris,  and  when  he  is,  we  are  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
oblige  him.  He  desired  me  the  other  day  to  show  him 
a  letter  of  yours,  his  brother  having  highly  praised 
your  style.  In  showing  it  him,  I  was  myself  surprised 
at  the  beauty  of  your  periods;  they  are  sometimes  truly 
harmonious.  Your  style  is  every  thing  that  could  be 
wished,  it  is  finished  and  perfect;  vou  have  only7  to  go 
on  in  the  same  way,  and  not  attempt  to  do  better. 

It  is  now  ten  o’clock,  and  I  must  make  up  myr  packet. 
I  have  not  received  your  letter.  I  have  been  to  the 
post-office ;  my  little  man  made  a  great  many  apologies, 
but  I  am  not  the  better  for  them.  My  letter  is  in  the 
hands  of  factors,  and  I  may  as  well  look  for  a  needle 

*  M.  de  Pomponne. 
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in  a  bottle  of  hay.  I  shall  receive  it  to-morrow,  and 
shall  not  answer  it  till  Friday.  Adieu,  my  dear  child; 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say  I  love  you  ;  you  certainly  be¬ 
lieve  it,  and  you  need  not  fear  believing  it  too  much. 

LETTER  *  CCX. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Friday,  May  27,  1672. 

You  need  not  wish  any  one  to  write  descriptions  for 
you,  for  you  excel  in  them  yourself.  I  believe  all  the 
wonders  you  tell  me  of  Provence,  but  you  know  how  to 
set  them  off  to  the  best  advantage ;  and  if  your  beauti¬ 
ful  country  could  express  its  obligations  to  you,  I  am 
sure  it  would  not  fail  to  do  so.  I  think  it  would  also 
testify  its  surprise  at  your  dislike  to  the  divine  per¬ 
fumes  it  has  to  boast ;  never  has  it  witnessed  the  strange 
taste  of  a  person  refreshing  herself  upon  a  dunghill. 
Your  situation  was  certainly  extraordinary,  and  yet, 
my  child,  I  can  easily  comprehend  it,  for  the  most  un¬ 
wholesome  thing  in  the  world,  is  to  sleep  surrounded 
with  perfumes.  All  excess  is  hurtful,  and  the  best 
things  are  unpleasant  when  they  are  forced  upon  us: 
what  a  fine  subject  for  moralising !  Your  uncle  de  Se- 
vigne  will  be  very  uneasy  about  you  till  he  understands 
the  truth.  You  expressed  yourself  admirably  the  other 
day  upon  the  subject,  by  observing,  that  every  pleasure 
loses  the  name  when  accompanied  by  abundance,  and 
acquired  with  facility.  I  own  to  you,  however,  that  I 
long  to  make  the  trial ;  how  will  you  contrive  to  let  me 
see  a  little  spot  of  your  fairy-land  ? 

I  can  easily  conceive  your  joy  at  seeing  madame  de 
Monaco,  and  hers  too.  How  much  you  must  have  had 
to  say  to  each  other !  She  opens  her  heart  freely  upon 
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the  most  delicate  subjects:  I  should  very  much  like  to 
know  what  you  talked  of.  Our  d’Hacqueville  is  de- 
lighted  that  you  made  this  charming  excursion ;  he  is 
going  into  Britany;  he  has  seen  your  letter,  and  so  have 
Guitaut  and  M.  de  la  Rochefoucault.  They  are  all 
pleased  with  your  account,  and  with  your  tragic  history 
in  particular:  it  is  told  in  perfection.  We  are  afraid 
you  have  killed  the  poor  Diana  to  give  effect  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  :  we  are  willing  to  give  you  credit,  and  to  thank 
you  also  for  driving  the  lover  from  your  apartment:  if 
you  had  thrown  him  into  the  sea,  you  would  have  done 
better  still :  he  must  be  an  odious  fellow,  and  the  bad 
taste  of  Diana  almost  reconcdes  us  to  her  death  :  her 
ghost  will  walk  from  the  example  of  M.  B**  *sf.  I 
have  informed  you  of  the  death  of  the  latter  :  he  would 
not  confess,  but  sent  every  priest  to  the  devil,  and  him¬ 
self  after  them  :  his  body  is  deposited  in  the  church  of 
Saint  Nicholas,  where  the  people  have  taken  it  into 
their  heads  that  his  spirit  is  nightly  seen  all  in  flames ; 
that  it  raves,  swears,  and  threatens,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  would  deny  him  Christian  burial,  and  cut 
the  throat  of  the  priest  who  admitted  it  into  the  sanc¬ 
tuary.  This  folly  is  carried  to  such  a  height,  that  it  has 
been  necessary  to  take  the  body  privately  from  the 
church,  and  apply  to  the  civil  power  to  protect  the 
priest  from  insult.  This  was  new  yesterday  morning ; 
but  it  is  not  worthy  to  hold  a  candle  to  your  love  story. 

We  expect  our  little  Coulanges  to-morrow.  I  am 
very  much  concerned  at  receiving  no  letter  from  my 
son:  there  is  so  little  regulation  observed  as  to  inter¬ 
course  with  the  army,  that  we  receive  no  letters  scarcely 
but  what  come  by  express.  I  have  heard  nothing  new 
to-day ;  and  I  have  so  great  an  aversion  to  relate  un- 


•(-  M.  de  Boufflers. 
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truths,  that  I  had  rather  sav  nothing:  whatever  I  tell 
you  is  true,  and  comes  from  the  best  authority.  I  am 
now  going  to  Livri ;  I  shall  take  my  little  girl,  her  nurse, 
and  all  the  little  establishment,  with  me.  I  wish  them 
to  breathe  the  air  of  spring:  I  shall  return  to-morrow, 
not  being  able  to  be  away  from  my  aunt  for  a  longer 
time;  but  I  will  leave  my  little  girl  there  for  three  or 
four  days,  after  which  I  shall  w'ant  her  with  me:  she  is 
my  chief  amusement  every  morning.  It  is  so  long 
since  I  w'alked,  or  breathed  the  fresh  air,  that  I  must 
have  pity  on  myself  as  well  as  on  other  people.  1  am 
preparing  every  day  for  my  journey;  my  travelling- 
dress  is  making;  my  carriage  has  been  ready  for  a 
week  past:  in  short,  my  child,  T  am  half  on  wing,  and 
if  God  should  spare  the  life  of  our  poor  aunt  longer  than 
we  imagine,  I  shall  follow  your  advice,  and  set  out  with 
the  hope  of  seeing  her  again. 

Write  to  M.  de  Laon*',  who  is  a  cardinal  at  last: 
you  may  guess  his  joy  when  I  tell  you,  this  dignity  has 
always  been  the  summit  of  his  ambition.  I  have  just 
written  to  him.  M.  dTIarpiiis  is  going  to  Britany ;  he 
takes  d’Hacqueville  with  him,  and  our  friend  Chesieres, 
who  will  henceforth  be  more  a  Breton  than  a  Parisian. 
The  count  de  Chapel les  has  written  to  me  from  the 
army:  he  savs  that  he  was  yesterday,  I  know' not  what 
day  he  means  by  yesterday,  in  a  party  ot  consequence, 
where  your  wisdom,  worth,  and  beauty,  were  praised 
to  the  skies,  and  that  your  love  for  me  was  also  includ¬ 
ed.  If  this  last  was  flattery,  it  is  so  agreeable,  that  I 
receive  it  with  open  arms. 

*  Cesar  d’Estrdes,  who  had  been  cardinal  in  petto  from  August  1&7 1 , 
but  the  promotion  was  only  then  made  public. 
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TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Friday,  May  30,  1672. 

I  had  no  letter  from  you  yesterday,  my  poor  child  : 
your  journey  to  Monaco  had  put  you  quite  out  of  sorts: 
I  was  afraid  some  little  disaster  of  this  kind  would  befal 
me.  I  now  send  you  news  from  M.  de  Pomponne:  the 
fashion  of  being  wounded  is  already  begun :  my  heart 
is  very  heavy  with  the  fears  of  this  campaign.  My 
son  writes  by  every  opportunity;  he  is  at  present  in 
good  health. 

My  aunt  is  still  in  a  deplorable  state,  and  yet  we 
have  the  courage  to  think  of  appointing  a  day  for  our 
departure,  assuming  a  hope  which  in  reality  we  cannot 
entertain.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  many  of  the 
events  of  life  are  ill  arranged  ;  they  are,  as  it  were, 
rugged  stones  lying  across  our  way,  too  unwieldy  to  be 
removed,  and  which  we  must  get  over  as  well  as  we 
can,  though  not  without  pain  and  difficulty.  Is  not  the 
comparison  just?  I  shall  not  bring  my  little  girl  with 
me ;  she  goes  on  very  well  at  Livri,  and  is  to  stay  there 
during  the  summer.  You  never  saw  Livri  in  such  per¬ 
fection  as  it  is  at  present:  the  trees  are  beautifully 
green,  and  the  honeysuckles  are  every  where  in  pro¬ 
fusion.  I  am  not  yet  tired  of  their  perfume;  but  you 
despise  our  shrubberies,  since  you  have  been  accustom¬ 
ed  to  your  groves  of  orange-trees. 

I  have  a  very  tragical  history  to  communicate  to 
you  from  Livri.  Do  you  remember  that  pretended  de¬ 
votee,  who  walked  to  steadily  without  turning  his  head, 
that  you  would  have  thought  he  w'as  carrying  a  Mass 
of  water  upon  it?  Ilis  devotion  has  turned  his  brain. 

VOL.  II. 
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One  night  he  gave  himself  five  or  six  slabs  with  a  knife, 
and  fell  on  his  knees  in  his  cell,  naked,  and  weltering 
in  his  blood.  On  entering,  he  was  found  in  ths  pos¬ 
ture.  “  Good  God !  brother,  what  have  you  done  ? 
Who  has  treated  you  thus?”  He  replied  very  calmly, 
“  Father,  I  am  doing  penance.”  tie  fainted  away  ;  he 
was  put  to  bed ;  his  wounds,  which  were  found  very 
dangerous,  were  dressed;  with  uncommon  care  and  at¬ 
tention  he  recovered  at  the  end  of  three  months,  and 
was  sent  back  to  his  friends. 

If  you  do  not  think  such  a  head  sufficiently  disorder¬ 
ed.  tell  me  so,  and  you  shall  have  the  story  of  madame 
Paul*,  who  is  fallen  desperately  in  love  with  a  great 
booby  of  five  or  six  and  twenty,  whom  she  had  taken 
to  be  her  gardener.  The  lady  has  managed  her  afiairs 
admirably  ;  she  has  married  him.  The  fellow  is  a  mere 
brute,  and  has  not  common  sense;  he  will  beat  her 
soon,  he  has  already  threatened  to  do  it;  no  matter, 
she  was  resolved  to  have  him.  I  have  never  seen  such 
violent  love  ;  there  is  all  the  extravagance  of  sentiments 
imaginable,  were  they  but  rightly  applied  :  but  they 
are  like  a  rough  sketch  of  an  ill  painting;  all  the  co¬ 
lours  are  there,  they  w  ant  only  to  be  properly  disposed. 
It  is  extremely  amusing  to  me  to  meditate  on  the  ca¬ 
prices  of  love :  yet  1  really  tremble,  when  I  reflect  on 
such  an  affair  as  this.  What  insolence!  Alas!  where 
can  we  hope  to  find  security?  This  is  a  curious  anec¬ 
dote  indeed,  but  how  unlike  the  pleasing  relations  you 
give  me ! 

I  beg  you  not  to  forget  M.  d’Haroiiis,  whose  heart  is 
a  master-piece  of  perfection,  and  who  adores  you.  Ma¬ 
dame  de  la  Fayette  is  still  indisposed  ;  M.  de  la  Roche- 
foucault  is  still  lame.  We  talk  sometimes  so  dismally. 


*  Widow  to  the  gardener  at  Livri. 
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that  it  seems  as  if  we  had  no  resource  but  to  hang  our¬ 
selves.  Madame  de  la  Fayette’s  garden  is  the  prettiest 
thing  in  the  world ;  it  is  full  of  flowers  and  perfumes; 
we  often  spend  our  evenings  there,  for  she  dares  not 
venture  into  a  carriage;  we  could  wish  sometimes  that 
you  were  behind  a  certain  palisade  to  hear  our  conver¬ 
sation  on  certain  unknown  countries  which  we  think  we 
have  discovered.  In  short,  my  child,  waiting  for  the 
happy  day  of  my  departure,  I  go  from  the  fauxbourg 
to  my  aunts’s  fire-side,  and  from  my  aunt’s  fire-side  to 
the  fauxbourg.  Adieu,  my  beloved  child,  I  am  very 
impatient  to  hear  of  you  and  your  little  son.  The  wea¬ 
ther  must  be  extremely  hot  in  your  climate ;  I  fear  for 
him,  and  for  you  much  more;  for  I  have  never  vet  had 
reason  to  think  it  possible  to  love  any  thing  so  well  as 
you.  I  embrace  dear  Grignan.  Does  he  love  you  as 
much  as  ever  ?  I  beg  him  to  love  me  also. 

LETTER  CCXII. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Livri,  Thursday,  June  2,  1672. 

I  have  received  the  dear  excellent  volume  at  last: 
never  did  I  read  any  thing  so  amusing,  so  well  written, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  so  interesting.  I  cannot  suffi¬ 
ciently  express  my  obligation  to  you,  my  dear  child, 
for  your  letter,  which  is  a  complete  journal;  this  is  a 
sure  proof  of  the  pleasure  and  interest  we  take  in  a  cor¬ 
respondence  ;  whereas,  when  a  correspondence  becomes 
disagreeable,  we  laugh  at  these  minutiae,  we  do  not  wish 
them  to  be  recorded ;  but  upon  this  subject  you  are 
eveiy  thing  I  could  wish;  and  it  is  no  small  pleasure 
to  me,  whose  greatest  consists  in  my  correspondence 
with  you. 
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It  is  certain,  nav  child,  that  one  cf  my  letters  is  lost ; 
but  I  suspect  no  one  in  partic:  ar;  those  of  consequence 
reached  you,  and  I  am  easy  about  the  rest.  \  ou  seem 
verv  well  pleased  with  this  minister,  and  I  am  persuad¬ 
ed  vou  will  Dever  have  occasion  to  be  otherwise.  Fou 
will  easily  guess  that  I  allude  to  the  great  Pumponne, 
and  it  was  io  know  what  I  said  of  him,  I  suppose,  that 
some  people  had  the  curiosity  to  intercept  my  lettt-r: 
I  cannot  however  conceive,  who  could  be  guilty  of  so 
paltrv  a  theft;  there  can  be  no  great  taste  to  gratify  in 
stealing  letters  between  persons  so  nearly  related  as  we 
are:  it  is  a  miracle  almost  it  they  contain  any  thing 
interesting  to  others,  for  it  very  rarely  happens  that 
they  do.  However,  it  is  done,  and  w  ithout  mv  being 
able  to  imagine  bv  whom.  God  grant,  my  dear,  that 
yon  mav  never  sustain  a  greater  loss. 

We  know  nothing  about  La  .'Jarans,  nor  what  kind  of 
life  she  leads  in  htr  retirement ;  b ut  madame  de  la  Fay¬ 
ette  will  entertain  vou  with  some  of  her  reveries  as  soon 
as  she  is  able.  We  think  we  have  discovered  something 
like  an  ep:sode  of  a  young  prince  through  the  profusion 
of  grief  which  she  exhibited  lately ;  and  a  few  words  she 
dropped  bv  the  way,  serve  to  confirm  us  in  this  idea. 
I  ouly  bint  at  our  nonsensical  notions  to  you  now,  but 
wiil  explain  them  more  at  large  hereafter.  But  a  pro- 
pos  of  explaining  ;  you  have  explained  to  me  too  well 
the  perils  and  dangers  you  have  been  in  during  your 
voyage  :  lor  mv  part  I  cannot  comprehend  them  ;  that 
is,  I  car.no*  c  ,-mprehend  how  people  can  expose  them¬ 
selves  so  much  :  I  had  infinitely  rather  go  upon  one  of 
the  present  expeditions.  I  could  better  meet  death  in 
the  ardour  of  fight,  spurred  on  by  emulation,  and  the 
noise  of  drums  and  trumpets,  than  s;t  and  see  two  im¬ 
mense  waves  bidding  for  my  lire,  and  threatening  me 
at  everx  instant  with  destruction.  And  then  again  on 
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the  other  hand,  your  Alps,  where  the  path  is  scarcely 
so  broad  as  your  litter,  so  that  your  life  depends  entirely 
on  the  surefootedness  of  your  mules  !  Indeed,  my  child, 
the  thoughts  of  these  things  make  me  tremble  from 
head  to  foot ;  my  service  to  that  country,  but  I  will 
never  go  there  while  I  live,  and  I  tremble  for  you  : 
madame  de  Monaco  never  had  a  lover  in  her  life  that 
would  have  ventured  so  much  for  her.  What  you  say 
about  the  first  and  the  last  is  admirable  ;  it  is  truly  epi- 
grammatical.  Did  you  not  talk  about  Madame  '* * * §  ?  Is 
she  pretty  well  reconciled  to  her  loss  ?  Is  she  still  lamef  ? 
Is  she  not  very  much  mortified  to  see  herself  on  that 
side  the  Alps  ?  Does  she  not  intend  returning  to  Paris 
if  possible  ?  I  pretty  well  guess  her  joy  at  seeing  you  : 
your  conversations  were  doubtless  without  end,  and  she 
could  never  sufficiently  express  her  obligations  to  you 
for  such  a  visit.  It  is  true,  she  returned  it  very  speedily, 
but  it  was  not  attended  wi'.h  the  same  circumstances. 
\  ou  speak  of  the  princess  d’Harcourt  |  in  a  very  plea¬ 
sant  mannner.  Brancas  is  very  much  disturbed  ;  I  don’t 
know  for  what  reason  :  he  is  a  volunteer  in  the  army  ; 
and  as  he  is  out  of  humour  at  a  thousand  things,  he  will 
muse  perhaps  or  fall  asleep  just  in  the  mouth  of  a  can¬ 
non  :  he  knows  no  other  way  of  getting  rid  of  his  mis¬ 
fortunes.  He  w'rote  the  other  day  to  madame  de  Villars 
and  to  me  :  the  superscription  was  to  Mr.  de  Villars  at 
Madrid.  Madame  de  Villars,  who  knows  him  well  §, 
opened  the  letter,  and  the  first  words  she  found  were  my 

*  Madame  de  Monaco  was  the  chief  favourite  of  Madame,  (Henri- 
etta-Amie  of  England,  sister  to  Charles  II.)  who  died  June  2S>,  16/0. 

-(-  By  a  bleeding  badly  performed. 

X  Frances  de  Biancas,  mentioned  in  the  2 Old  letter. 

§  The  count  de  Brancas  is  the  same  whom  La  Bruycre  intended  to  re¬ 
present  under  the  name  of  Menalcas,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Age. 
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dear  girls.  We  have  not  answered  it  yet.  You  say  I 
never  mention  your  brother  :  indeed  I  cannot  tell  why, 
for  I  am  sure  I  think  of  him  incessantly,  and  am  ex¬ 
tremely  uneasy  about  him  :  1  love  him  very  much  ;  he 
conducts  himself  so  well  towards  me,  and  his  letters  are 
written  in  such  a  style,  that  w'hoever  should  find  them 
in  my  desk  after  my  death,  would  think  they  were  writ¬ 
ten  by  one  of  the  best  young  men  of  his  age.  This 
war  therefore  gives  me  great  concern.  My  son  is  at 
present  in  the  king’s  army  ;  that  is,  in  the  lion’s  mouth, 
as  well  as  the  rest. 

We  shall  not  be  long  without  hearing  great  news: 
my  heart  flutters  with  apprehension  at  the  thought. 
The  marquis  de  Castienau  has  the  small-pox.  It  was 
reported  yesterday  that  Desmarais,  son  to  the  grand 
falconer,  and  Bouligneux,  had  died  in  the  same  dis¬ 
order  ;  if  1  do  not  contradict  this  in  my  letter  to-mor¬ 
row  from  Paris,  you  may  depend  on  it  for  truth,  I 
came  here  this  morning  in  my  carriage  alone,  in  order 
to  take  back  my  little  girl.  I  must  purchase  a  bonnet 
and  a  frock  for  her.  I  shall  have  her  with  me  till  two 
or  three  davs  before  my  departure  ;  she  is  very  well  ; 
she  is  pretty  without  being  handsome.  She  does  a  hun¬ 
dred  little  things  that  fascinate  me. 

Master  Paul’s  widow  is  really  gone  mad  ;  there  has 
been  a  stop  put  to  her  wedding ;  her  great  booby  of  a 
lover  cares  no  longer  for  her,  but  thinks  Molly  *  very 
pretty,  and  very  good-humoured ;  in  short,  my  child, 
she  did  not  play  her  cards  well :  I  tell  you  fairly, 
if  ever  I  had  wished  to  make  a  conquest,  I  should  cer¬ 
tainly  have  contrived  to  keep  you  out  of  the  way. 
What  is  passing  here  is  quite  in  the  style  of  a  tragi¬ 
comic  romance.  Nothing  is  heard  of  but  darts,  flames. 


*  The  daughter  of  madarr.c  Paul. 
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furies,  and  despair.  Methinks  I  see  one  of  the  little 
Loves,  who  are  so  beautifully  described  in  the  prologue 
of  Aniinta,  as  concealing  themselves  in  the  woods  :  I 
fancy  him  taking  aim  at  poor  Molly;  but  the  wisest 
may  be  mistaken,  and  he  shot  the  mother  instead  of  the 
daughter  :  be  that  as  it  may,  the  wound  is  incurable. 
Were  you  here,  you  would  be  extremely  diverted  at 
this  odd  adventure,  and  at  the  overgrown  clown  whe  is 
the  hero  of  the  piece.  I  assure  you  I  have  my  hands 
full,  and  am  obliged  to  take  Molly  away  with  me,  to 
prevent  her  from  transplanting  her  mother.  Alas,  how 
these  poor  mothers  are  to  be  pitied  ! 

Do  riot  think  madame  de  la  Fayette’s  illness  can  re¬ 
tard  my  journey  ;  she  is  no  longer  in  danger  :  and  since 
I  can  venture  to  set  out  notwithstanding  the  situation 
my  poor  aunt  is  in,  you  may  believe  nothing  will  pre¬ 
vent  me.  M.  de  Coulanges  did  not  expect  to  find  her 
alive  ;  she  was  so  much  changed  he  would  not  have 
known  her.  She  takes  pleasure  in  nothing  ;  she  is  half 
in  heaven,  and  a  true  saint  ;  she  thinks  but  of  her  grand 
journey,  and  easily  understands  the  one  I  urn  about  to 
take  :  she  gives  me  leave  to  quit  her,  with  a  heart 
wholly  weaned  from  the  world  ;  she  enters  into  all  my 
feelings ;  this  sensibly  affects  me,  and  I  cannot  but  ad¬ 
mire  the  counterpoise  which  God  has  set  against  the  in¬ 
effable  joy  that  I  should  otherwise  have  in  coming  to 
you.  I  shall  leave  my  poor  aunt  half  dead  ;  this  idea 
stings  me  to  the  soul,  and  I  shail  be  in  continual  appre¬ 
hension  for  my  son’s  safety.  Aii  !  how  truly  this  sa¬ 
vours  of  the  world  !  You  say  that  we  must  cease  to  wish 
for  any  thing;  you  may  add,  and  learn  to  be  perfectly 
contented  ,  but  tnat  is  a  state  not  reserved  tor  mortals 

You  are  returned  to  Grignan,  again  ;  well,  my  dear 
child,  stay  there  till  I  come  and  fetch  you  away.  Our 
dear  abbe  agrees  with  me,  and  so  does  La  Mousse. 
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\ou  never  had  a  little  party  set  out  to  you  with  greater 
joy  and  alacrity.  Adieu,  my  love,  till  to-morrow,  when 
I  shall  write  to  you  from  Paris,  if  only  two  lines.  I  am 
now  going  to  amuse  myself  with  a  turn  in  these  delight¬ 
ful  walks,  where  I  have  seen  you  so  many  thousand 
times,  and  where  I  shall  most  infallibly  think  of  vou. 


TO  MONSIEUR  DE  GR1GNAN. 

You  flatter  me  too  much,  my  dear  count ;  I  shall  ac¬ 
cept  of  but  one  part  of  your  fine  speeches,  and  that  is 
the  thanks  you  return  me  for  having  given  you  a  wife, 
that  constitutes  all  your  happiness  ;  for  indeed,  I  think 
I  contributed  a  little  towards  it :  but  the  authority  you 
have  acquired  over  her  in  Provence,  has  been  wholly 
owing  to  yourself,  to  your  merit,  your  birth,  and  your 
conduct :  all  this  I  have  nothing  to  do  with.  Ah  !  how 
much  you  lose  by  my  heart  not  being  at  ease!  Le  Ca¬ 
mus  is  delighted  with  me ;  he  tells  me  I  sing  his  airs 
extremely  well  :  he  certainly  composes  divinely  ;  but 
I  am  so  dull  and  woe-begone,  that  I  can  learn  nothing; 
you  would  sing  them  like  an  angel :  I  assure  you  Le 
Camus  has  a  high  opinion  both  of  your  voice  and 
judgement.  I  regret  the  loss  of  these  little  accomplish¬ 
ments  which  we  are  too  apt  to  neglect:  why  should 
we  lose  them  ?  I  have  always  said  that  we  ought  not  to 
part  with  them,  and  that  they  can  never  be  an  encum¬ 
brance  :  but  what  is  to  be  done  wdth  a  rope  round  the 
neck?  You  have  given  my  daughter  one  of  the  most 
delightful  journeys  in  the  world  ;  she  is  quite  enchanted 
with  it!  but  ihen  you  have  dragged  her  over  hills  and 
dales,  and  exposed  her  to  the  dangers  of  the  Alps,  and 
to  the  uncivil  w'aves  of  the  Mediterranean  :  in  short,  I 
have  a  month’s  mind  to  chide  you  for  it;  but  let  me 
first  embrace  you  most  affectionately. 
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TO  MADAME  DE  GRIGNAN. 

Friday,  June  3,  1672. 

Here  1  am  at  Paris  again,  where  I  find  our  two  gentle¬ 
men  *  are  not  so  dead  as  thev  were  yesterday.  Mar¬ 
shal  Villeroi’s  lady  is  at  the  point  of  death.  No  news 
from  the  army. 


LETTER  CCXIII. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Monday,  June  6,  1672. 

As  I  received  no  letter  from  you  yesterday,  which  was 
a  great  disappointment  to  me,  I  imagined  you  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  receiving  madame  de  Monaco  ;  what  comforts 
me  is,  that  you  are  in  a  place  where  you  may  plant 
cabbages,  and  are  no  longer  exposed  to  waves  and  pre¬ 
cipices.  I  have  been  under  terrible  apprehensions,  in 
reflecting  on  the  dangers  of  your  journey. 

My  aunt  received  the  viaticum  again  to-day,  as  a  pre¬ 
parative  to  her  own  journey,  with  angelic  devotion: 
Her  preparation,  her  patience,  her  resignation,  are 
things  so  much  above  nature,  that  they  deserve  to  be 
considered  as  so  many  miracles  of  religion  :  she  is  en¬ 
tirely  weaned  from  the  world  ;  her  present  state,  pain¬ 
ful  as  it  is,  is  the  only  desirable  one  to  a  true  Christian. 
She  insists  upon  our  taking  our  journey,  as  1  have  al¬ 
ready  told  you  ;  we  intend  to  obey  her  ;  but  we  some¬ 
times  believe  she  will  go  before  us.  In  a  word,  we  have 
fixed  upon  a  day  ;  and  if  I  had  not  for  some  time  been 
accustomed  not  to  do  what  I  wish,  I  should  give  you 

*  Desmarais  and  Bouligveux,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pan  of 
the  letter. 
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notice  not  to  write  to  me  any  more  :  but  this  I  dare  not 
venture  to  do  :  for  I  love  your  letters  so  well,  that  I  had 
rather  receive  them  at  Grignan,  than  be  disappointed 
of  them  here. 

You  know  the  marquis  de  Villeroi  has  left  Lyons  and 
madame  de  Coulanges,  to  go,  like  the  knight  of  the 
black  armour,  into  the  army  of  the  elector  of  Cologne, 
that  he  mav  have  the  honour  of  serving  the  king  at  least 
in  the  army  of  his  allies.  There  are  different  opinions, 
whether  he  has  done  well  or  ill.  The  king  does  not 
love  to  be  disobeyed,  yet  he  may  approve  this  martial 
ardour  ;  the  success  will  show  how  we  are  to  judge  of  it. 

You  have  had  the  comedians  with  you  :  I  dare  an¬ 
swer  for  it,  that  in  whatever  way  your  theatre  w^as  de¬ 
corated,  it  wras  better  than  that  of  Paris.  I  remarked 
this  the  other  day,  as  I  was  amusing  myself  w'ith  Beau¬ 
lieu.  Madam,  said  he,  there  are  none  but  apprentices 
now  who  frequent  plays  ;  you  do  not  see  there  so  much 
as  a  page  or  footman ;  every  body  is  in  the  army.  If 
a  man  appears  in  the  streets  with  a  sword  by  his  side, 
the  little  children  hoot  at  him  as  he  passes  along.  Such 
is  the  face  of  Paris  at  present ;  but  it  will  make  another 
appearance  in  a  few  months. 

You  say  humorously,  that  you  fear  you  should  rob 
me  of  something,  by  polishing  your  letters  :  take  care, 
I  beseech  you,  and  do  not  give  them  a  second  touch, 
or  you  will  make  them  perfect  pieces  of  eloquence. 
The  pure  tone  of  nature  in  which  you  write  is  the  best, 
and  pleases  more  than  any.  Keep  your  own  amiable 
mind,  it  has  larger  eyes  than  those  in  your  head  :  though 
these  are  well  enough  considering. 

I  shall  send  you  word  that  I  am  setting  out  when  you 
least  expect  it.  Madame  de  Villeroi  *  is  recovering. 


*  Mag<lakn  de  Crequi. 
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There  is  no  better  news  than  what  I  send  you  :  I  al¬ 
ways  inquire  after  news,  and  every  one  takes  a  plea¬ 
sure  in  telling  it  me,  because  they  know  I  do  not  inquire 
for  myself.  I  am  in  pain,  my  dear,  about  the  sym¬ 
ptoms  your  fever  has  left  behind  it.  It  is  impossible  for 
me  not  to  wish  for  to-morrow,  that  I  may  hear  from 
you.  I  embrace  you  with  extreme  tenderness. 

LETTER  CCXIV. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Monday,  Julie  13,  1672. 

I  enclose  a  letter  of  my  son’s,  which  will  amuse  you. 
You  will  be  pleased  with  the  accounts  he  gives  of  what 
is  passing  in  the  army.  You  will  see  that  the  king  is 
so  perfectly  happy,  that  for  the  future  he  will  only  need 
to  say  what  he  desires  to  have  done  in  Europe,  without 
being  at  the  trouble  of  placing  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  army  ;  and  every  one  will  think  himself  happy  in 
obeying  his  orders.  I  am  informed  he  will  pass  the 
Issel  with  as  much  ease  as  he  can  pass  the  Seine.  Ter¬ 
ror  every  where  paves  the  way  for  victory ;  the  joy  of 
the  courtiers  is  a  good  omen.  Brancas  writes  that  they 
laugti  incessantly  from  morning  to  night.  I  have  a 
little  history  that  I  must  send  you. 

Immediately  upon  the  death  of  the  old  Bourdeille, 
M.  de  Montausier  wrote  to  the  king,  to  ask  the  place 
of  senechal  of  Poictou  for  M.  de  Lauri^re  his  brother- 
in-law  :  the  king  granted  it.  Soon  after,  young  Matas 
asked  it,  and  told  the  king  that  this  post  had  been  a 
long  time  in  the  family.  The  king  wrote  to  M.  de 
Montausier  desiring  him  to  give  it  up,  promising  to  give 
something  else  to  M.  de  Lauriere.  M.  de  Montausier 
wrote  back  to  his  majesty,  that,  for  his  part,  he  should 
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be  extremely  glad  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  give  it  up  ; 
but  that  his  brother-in-law  having  already  received  the 
compliments  of  the  province,  it  was  impossible;  and 
that  his  majesty  might  provide  in  some  other  way  for 
young  Matas.  The  king  was  piqued  at  this,  and  bit  his 
lips  :  “  Well,”  said  he,  “  he  shall  have  it  for  three 
years;  but  after  that  I  shall  give  it  to  young  Matas, 
with  whom  it  shall  always  remain.”  This  is  a  very  un¬ 
fortunate  incident  for  M.  de  Montausier. 

I  should  have  sent  this  to  M.  de  Grignan,  but  it  is 
the  same  thing  ;  my  last  two  letters  are  written  equally 
to  you  both,  and  are  not  equivalent  to  one  good  one. 
You  will  not  have  a  Provencal  for  a  first  president ;  I 
have  been  told  so  from  good  authority.  The  bishop  of 
Marseilles  came  to  see  me  yesterday,  with  the  marquis 
de  Vence,  and  two  deputies ;  I  thought  he  had  been 
going  to  make  me  an  harangue.  Adieu,  my  dear  child ; 
I  beg  you  will  be  very  glad  to  see  me,  come  when  I 
will,  and  think  of  the  pleasure  I  shall  receive.  This  is 
a  very  foolish  letter;  I  should  be  better  employed  in 
sleeping,  than  in  writing. 

LETTER  CCXV. 

•ro  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Friday,  June  17,  167-2, 

1 1  o’clock  at  night. 

I  have  just  heard  a  melancholy  piece  of  news,  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  which  I  cannot  give  you,  because  I  am  not 
yet  informed  of  them  ;  all  I  have  heard  is,  that  M.  de 
Longueville  was  killed  in  crossing  the  Issel*:  this  is 
grievous  intelligence.  I  was  at  madame  de  la  Fayette’s, 

*  The  Rhine  it  should  be?  for  the  Issel  was  abandoned. 
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with  M.  de  la  Rochefoucault,  when  I  first  heard  it;  and 
was  told  at  the  same  time  that  M.  de  Marsillac  was 
wounded,  and  that  the  chevalier  de  Marsillac  *  died  of 
his  wound.  This  storm  fell  on  him  in  my  presence  ;  he 
was  deeply  afflicted  with  it ;  his  tears  flowed  front  his 
heart,  for  his  firmness  of  mind  prevented  any  unmanly' 
expression  of  grief. 

After  hearing  this,  I  had  not  the  patience  to  inquire 
any  fartner.  1  flew  to  M.  de  Pomponne’s,  who  remind¬ 
ed  me  that  my  son  was  in  the  king’s  army,  which  had 
no  part  in  this  expedition ;  it  w'as  reserved  for  the  prince, 
who,  it  is  said,  is  wounded  ;  it  is  said  too,  that  he  passed 
the  river  in  a  little  boat,  that  Guitry  and  Nogent  are 
drowned,  M.  de  la  Feuillade  and  Roquelaure  wounded, 
and  that  a  great  number  have  perished  on  this  fatal  occa¬ 
sion.  When  I  know  the  particulars,  1  will  inform  you. 

Guitaut  has  just  sent  a  gentleman  to  me  from  the 
hotel  de  Conde  ;  from  him  I  learn  that  the  prince  was 
wounded  in  the  hand,  that  M.  de  Longueville  f  forced 
the  barrier  and  presented  himself  the  first ;  he  was  also 
the  first  that  fell,  being  instantly  killed  ;  the  rest  differs 
but  little  from  what  I  told  you  above:  M.  de  Guitry 
and  M.  de  Nogent  drowned,  M.  de  Marsillac  wounded, 
and  a  great  many  others  that  are  not  yet  known.  But 
the  I  ssel  [Rhine]  is  crossed.  The  prince  is  represented  in 
the  boat  giving  his  orders  with  the  composure  and  divine 
courage  that  characterise  him.  M.  de  Marsillac  was 
wounded  by  a  musket-shot  in  the  shoulder,  and  in  the 
jaw,  but  the  bone  is  not  injured.  Adieu,  my  dear  child  ; 
my  mind  is  somewhat  disturbed,  for  though  my  son  is 
in  the  king’s  army,  he  will  have  so  many  opportunities 

*  Two  sons  of  M.  de  la  Rochefoucault. 

J-  The  duke  de  Longueville,  heated  by  wine,  spurred  on  his  horse  to 
the  very  bank  of  the  entrenchment  of  the  enemy ;  he  then  fired  hia 
pistol,  crying  that  he  would  give  no  quarter.  The  enemy  immediately 
fired,  and  killed  him  upon  the  spot. 
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of  signalising  himself  that  I  tremble,  and  die  with  ap¬ 
prehension. 


LETTER  *  CCXVI. 

FROM  MADAME  DE  SEVIGNE  TO  THE  COUNT  DE  BUSSY. 

Paris,  June  19,  1672. 

Your  great  boy  is  now  in  my  room.  I  sent  my  car¬ 
riage  to  bring  him  to  dinner  with  me.  My  uncle,  the 
abhe,  who  was  here,  gave  him  a  sheet  of  paper  folded 
up,  which,  as  he  found  on  opening  it,  contained  the  ge¬ 
nealogy  of  the  Rabutins.  He  was  very  much  pleased 
with  it,  and  is  now  amusing  himself  in  tracing  from 
whence  he  came.  If  he  amuse  himself  in  the  same  way 
in  thinking  where  he  shall  go,  we  shall  not  dine  very 
soon  ;  but  I  will  spare  him  the  trouble  of  this  medita¬ 
tion,  by  assuring  him  he  is  going  in  the  direct  road  to 
death,  and  a  speedy  death  too,  if  he  follows  your  pro¬ 
fession,  which  there  is  every  appearance  he  will  do.  I 
am  certain  the  idea  will  not  spoil  his  appetite  :  he 
springs  from  too  noble  a  blood  to  be  surprised  at  this 
melancholy  intelligence.  But  I  cannot  imagine  how  a 
person  can  be  exposed  a  thousand  times,  as  you  have 
been,  without  being  killed  as  often.  This  reflection 
has  occupied  my  mind  all  day.  The  death  of  Longue- 
ville,  Guitry,  Nogent,  and  many  others  ;  the  wounds  of 
the  prince,  Marsillac,  Vivonne,  Montrevel,  Revel,  the 
count  de  Saulx,  de  Terme,  and  a  thousand  others,  whom 
I  am  not  acquainted  with,  have  given  me  a  dreadful  idea 
of  war.  I  cannot  comprehend  the  crossing  the  Rhine 
by  swimming.  To  throw  themselves  in  on  horseback, 
like  so  many  hounds  pursuing  a  stag,  and  to  be  neither 
drowned,  nor  knocked  on  the  head  in  landing,  con¬ 
founds  my  imagination  so  much,  that  it  makes  me 
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giddy.  God  has  preserved  my  son  hitherto  ;  but  who 
can  consider  himselt'  safe  in  battle  ?  Adieu,  my  dear 
cousin,  L  am  going  to  dinner.  Your  son  is  well  made, 
and  pleasing  in  his  manners.  I  am  glad  you  like  my 
letters.  I  cannot  be  of  your  opinion  without  great 
vanity. 

LETTER  *CCXVII. 

FROM  THE  COUNT  DE  BUSSY  TO  MADAME  DE  SEVIGNE. 

Chaseu,  June  30,  16/‘2. 

It  would  seem,  madam,  by  your  letters,  as  if  none  but 
soldiers  died.  But  the  truth  is,  war  only  hastens  the 
death  of  some,  who,  if  they  had  not  engaged  in  it,  would 
have  lived  a  little  longer.  For  my  part,  I  have  been 
in  many  a  perilous  situation,  without  being  even  wound¬ 
ed.  Misfortune  has  visited  me  in  a  different  way  ;  and, 
to  speak  candidly,  I  prefer  having  lived  a  little  unhap¬ 
pily,  to  dying  young.  A  hundred  thousand  people 
have  been  killed  in  the  first  action  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  and  a  hundred  thousand  in  the  second  :  cosi 
l’ha  voluto  il  fato — so  fate  has  decreed.  But  1  see  you 
are  alarmed,  and  I  must  cheer  you  by  saying,  that  ten 
campaigns  are  sometimes  made  without  drawing  a 
sword,  and  that  we  are  often  in  battles  without  seeing 
the  enemy  ;  for  instance,  when  we  are  in  the  second 
line,  or  rear  guard,  and  the  first  line  decides  the  combat, 
as  in  the  battle  of  the  Downs  in  1658.  In  the  field, 
the  officers  of  the  cavalry  are  in  greater  danger  than 
other  officers ;  in  sieges,  the  officers  of  the  infantry 
are  a  thousand  times  the  most  exposed  ;  and  here,  ma¬ 
dam,  I  must  relate  to  you,  what  M.  de  Turenne  told  me 
he  heard  some  one  say  to  the  late  prince  William  of 
Orange,  that  young  women  thought  men  always  in  a 
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situation  to  marry,  and  that  monks  thought  soldiers  in 
the  army  had  always  drawn  swords  in  their  hands.  The 
interest  you  take  in  this  campaign,  makes  you  reflect  as 
}  °u  never  reflected  before.  If  your  son  were  not  in 
the  service,  you  would  consider  this  action,  as  you  have 
done  a  thousand  others  that  have  been  mentioned  to 
you,  without  emotion,  and  you  would  call  crossing  the 
Rhine  a  bold,  not  a  rash  act,  as  you  now  do.  Believe 
me,  my  dear  cousin,  the  generality'of  things  are  great 
or  little  only  as  our  imagination  makes  them  so.  The 
swimming  across  the  Rhine  is  a  noble  act,  but  it  is  not 
so  rash  a  one  as  you  suppose.  Two  thousand  horses 
cross  to  attack  four  or  five  hundred.  The  two  thousand 
are  supported  by  a  numerous  army,  where  the  king 
commands  in  person,  and  the  four  or  five  hundred  are 
troops  terrified  by  the  sudden  and  vigorous  manner  in 
which  the  campaign  was  begun.  If  the  Dutch  had 
possessed  more  firmness  in  this  rencounter,  they  would 
only  have  killed  a  few  more  men,  and  in  the  end  have 
been  overpowered  by  numbers,  if  the  prince  of  Orange 
had  been  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  with  his  army, 

I  do  not  think  our  troops  would  have  attempted  to  cross 
over  to  meet  him  ;  if  they  had,  that  would  have  been 
rash  *.  Yet  Alexander  did  so  in  crossing  the  Granicus. 
He  swam  over  with  fifty  thousand  men,  in  defiance  of  a 
hundred  thousand  men  who  opposed  him.  It  is  true,  if 
he  had  been  beaten  he  would  have  been  called  a  fool  ; 
and  it  is  only  because  he  succeeded,  that  it  has  been 
proclaimed  the  most  glorious  enterprise  in  the  world. 

I  am  glad,  my  dear  cousin,  that  your  hatred  to  waT 
proceeds  only  from  your  fears  for  the  future,  and  that 

*  Bussy  judged  as  posterity  has  done  of  the  crossing  the  Rhine, 
which  was  the  subject  of  so  many  exaggerated  praises ;  but  whether  this 
letter  was  showed,  or  was  written  or  mentioned  to  others,  the  court 
knew  liis  opinion,  and  was  less  eager  to  recall  him  from  exile. 
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M.  de  Sevigne  has  escaped  so  well.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  will  always  be  equally  fortunate,  though  mar¬ 
shal  de  la  Ferte  tells  us  that  war  says  :  Wait  for  me,  I 
shall  have  thee.  Let  me  know  if  M.  de  Sevigne  was  or- 
dered  to  go  over.  If  my  son  pleases  you,  he  may  pos¬ 
sibly  please  others  :  you  are  a  model  both  of  discern¬ 
ment  and  taste. 


LETTER  CCXVIII. 

FROM  MADAME  DE  SEVIGNE  TO  MADAME  DE  CRIGNAN. 

Paris,  Monday,  June  20,  ir>72. 

I  cannot  reflect  upon  the  situation  you  have  been  in, 
without  great  emotion;  and  though  I  know  you  are  out 
of  danger,  yet  I  cannot  turn  my  eyes  on  what  has  pass¬ 
ed,  without  a  horror  that  distracts  me.  Alas !  how 
much  was  I  in  the  dark  about  a  health  that  was  so  dear 
to  me  !  If  any  one  had  told  me,  that  my  daughter  was 
in  greater  danger  than  if  she  had  been  in  the  army, 
how  little  should  I  have  believed  it !  Must  I  suffer  this 
useless  grief  in  addition  to  so  many  other  sorrows  that 
afflict  my  heart  ?  The  extreme  danger  my  son  is  in  ; 
the  war,  which  rages  every  day  with  greater  violence  ; 
the  couriers,  who  bring  no  other  news  but  the  death 
of  some  friend  or  acquaintance,  and  may  bring  accounts 
still  more  fatal  ;  the  fear  of  hearing  ill  news,  and  yet 
the  curiosity  of  knowing  it ;  the  desolation  of  those  who 
are  in  excess  of  grief,  and  with  whom  I  pass  a  great 
part  of  my  time  ;  the  strange  state  of  health  my  aunt 
is  in,  and  my  extreme  desire  of  seeing  you;  all  this 
afflicts  and  consumes  me,  and  forces  me  to  lead  a  life 
so  contrary  to  my  inclination,  that  1  have  need  of  more 
than  a  common  share  of  health  to  support  it. 

You  have  never  seen  Paris  as  it  is  at  present ;  all  the 
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world  is  in  tears,  cr  fears  to  be  so.  Poor  madame  de 
Nogent  is  almost  beside  herself.  Madame  de  Longue- 
Tille  pierces  every  heart  with  her  complaints.  I  have 
not  seen  her  indeed,  but  this  is  what  I  am  told.  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Vertus  returned  two  days  since  from  Port- 
Royal,  where  she  resides.  They  sent  for  her  and  M. 
Arnauld  to  impart  to  madame  de  Longuevilie  the  terri¬ 
ble  news.  The  very  sight  of  mademoiselle  de  Vertus 
was  sufficient  ;  her  sudden  return  was  too  sure  a  sign 
that  some  fatal  accident  had  happened.  As  soon  there¬ 
fore  as  she  appeared - “  Ah  !  mademoiselle,  how  is 

it  with  my  brother  *  ?”  She  did  not  dare,  even  in 
thought,  to  inquire  farther.  “  Madam,  he  is  recovered 

of  his  wound - there  has  been  a  battle” - “  And 

my  son  ?” - No  answer  was  made.  “  Ah  !  made¬ 

moiselle,  my  son,  my  dear  child!  answer  me;  is  he 
dead?” - “I  have  no  words  to  answer  you,  ma¬ 
dam.” - "  Oh  my  dear  son  !  Was  he  killed  on  the 

spot?  Had  he  not  a  single  moment  ?  Oh,  God  !  what  a 
sacrifice  is  this  !”  And  she  threw  herself  upon  the  bed, 
and  by  expressions  of  the  most  lively  sorrow,  by  faint¬ 
ing  fits,  by  convulsions,  by  the  silence  of  despair,  bv 
stifled  cries,  by  sudden  bursts  of  passion,  by  floods  of 
bitter  tears,  by  eyes  up-lifted  to  heaven,  and  by  heart¬ 
rending  complaints,  she  exhibited  all  the  various  emo¬ 
tions  of  grief.  She  sees  a  few  friends  ;  and  in  pure 
submission  to  Providence,  consents  to  receive  such  nou¬ 
rishment  as  is  just  sufficient  to  keep  life  and  soul  to¬ 
gether.  She  takes  no  rest ;  her  health,  before  in  a  de¬ 
clining  state,  is  visibly  altered  for  the  worse.  For  my 
part,  I  wish  her  death  earnestly,  as  I  cannot  think  she 
can  survive  such  a  loss.  There  is  a  certain  gentleman  f 

*  The  prince  of  Conde. 

-f-  M.  de  la  Rochefoucault. 
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who  is  scarcely  less  affected  :  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
that  if  they  had  met,  in  the  first  moments  of  their  griet, 
and  had  been  alone  together,  all  other  sentiments  would 
have  given  place  to  sighs  and  tears,  redoubled  without 
intermission  ;  there  would  have  been  a  dumb  scene  of 
sorrow,  a  dialogue  of  inarticulate  sighs  and  groans.  'This 
is  a  mere  thought  of  my  own.  But,  my  dear,  how  great 
affliction  is  this!  The  very  mistresses  of  poor  de  Longue- 
ville  do  not  constrain  themselves  ;  his  domestics  are 
disconsolate ;  and  his  gentleman,  who  came  yesterday 
with  the  ill  news,  scarcely  appears  a  reasonable  crea¬ 
ture.  This  death  effaces  the  thoughts  of  all  others. 

A  courier,  who  arrived  yesterday  evening,  brings  an 
account  of  the  death  of  the  count  du  Plessis  * * * §,  who  was 
killed  by  a  cannon-shot,  as  he  wa3  giving  directions  for 
making  a  bridge.  Arnheim  is  besieged  by  M.  Turenne. 
They  did  not  attack  the  fort  of  Skeing,  as  it  was  de¬ 
fended  by  eight  thousand  men.  Alas!  these  successful 
beginnings  will  be  followed  with  a  tragical  end  for  a 
great  number  of  families.  May  Heaven  preserve  my 
poor  son  !  He  was  not  upon  this  expedition  ;  but  the 
campaign  is  not  yet  finished. 

In  the  midst  of  our  afflictions,  the  description  you 
have  given  me  of  madame  Colonna  and  her  sister f, 
is  really  divine  ;  it  rouses  one  under  the  most  melan¬ 
choly  circumstances  :  it  is  an  admirable  picture.  The 
countess  de  Soissons,  and  madame  de  Bouillon  are 
quite  in  a  rage  with  these  fools,  and  say  they  ought  to 
be  confined.  It  is  thought  that  the  king  will  not  dis¬ 
oblige  the  constable  §  (Colonna),  who  is  certainly  one  of 

*  Alexander  de  Choiseul,  count  du  Plessis,  sou  of  Caesar  de  Choi- 
seul,  marshal  of  France. 

-(•  Hortensia  Mancin't,  duchess  of  Ma/.arin. 

J  Sisters  to  mesdames  de  Colonna  and  Mazarin. 

§  The  father  of  these  ladies,  and  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  families 
in  Rome. 
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the  greatest  men  in  Rome.  In  the  mean  time  vre  are 
in  expectation  of  seeing  them  arrive  here  like  mademoi¬ 
selle  de  1’Etoile  * :  this  comparison  is  good. 

Ihe  accounts  I  send  you  are  from  the  best  authority  ; 
vou  will  find  bv  all  vou  receive,  that  M.  de  Lonyueville 
has  been  the  cause  of  his  ovvn  death,  as  well  as  of  the 
death  of  many  others ;  and  that  the  prince  has  showed 
himself  through  the  whole  of  this  expedition,  more  like 
a  father,  than  the  general  of  an  army.  I  said  yesterday, 
and  others  agreed  with  me,  that  if  the  war  continues, 
the  duke  +  will  certainly  occasion  the  death  of  the 
prince  ;  his  love  for  him  surpasses  every  other  con¬ 
sideration. 

La  Marans  affpcts  to  appear  overwhelmed  with  grief. 
She  says  that  she  sees  very  plainly  there  is  something 
in  the  news  from  the  army,  which  is  concealed  from 
her;  and  that  the  prince,  and  the  duke,  are  dead,  as 
well  as  M.  de  Longueville.  She  conjures  people,  by  all 
that  is  sacred,  to  speak  out,  and  not  to  spare  her;  and 
tells  them,  that  in  her  deplorable  situation,  it  is  in  vain 
to  hide  any  thing  from  her.  If  it  were  possible  for  us 
to  laugh  under  these  circumstances,  we  should  laugh  at 
her.  Alas!  if  she  knew  how  little  any  of  us  thmk  of 
concealing  any  thing  from  her,  and  how  much  every  one 
is  taken  up  with  his  own  griefs  and  his  own  fears,  she 
would  not  have  the  vanity  to  believe  we  paid  so  much 
attention  to  her  as  to  deceive  her. 

The  news  I  send  you,  comes,  as  I  before  said,  from 
good  authority  ;  I  had  it  from  Gourville,  who  was  with 
madarne  de  Longueville  when  she  heard  of  her  son’s 
dea'h.  All  the  couriers  come  straight  to  him.  M.  de 
Longueville  had  made  his  will  before  he  set  out.  He 
leaves  a  great  part  of  his  property  to  a  sou  he  has,  who, 

*  In  Scarron’s  comic  romance. 

•j-  Henry  Jailers  de  Bourbon,  son  of  il.e  prince. 
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as  I  believe,  will  take  the  title  of  chevalier  d’Orleans  *, 
without  expense  to  his  relations.  Have  you  heard  how 
the  body  of  M.  de  Longueville  was  disposed  of?  It  was 
laid  in  the  same  boat  in  which  he  passed  the  river  two 
hours  before.  The  prince,  who  was  wounded,  ordered 
him  to  be  placed  near  him,  covered  with  a  cloak,  and, 
with  several  others  who  were  wounded,  repassed  the 
Rhine  to  a  town  on  this  side  the  river,  where  they  came 
to  have  their  wounds  dressed:  it  was  the  most  melan¬ 
choly  sight  in  the  world.  They  say  the  chevalier  de 
Monchevreuil,  who  was  attached  to  M.  de  Longueville, 
will  not  have  a  wound  dressed  which  he  received  as  he 
stood  next  to  him. 

1  have  received  a  letter  from  my  son,  he  is  very  much 
grieved  at  the  death  of  M.  de  Longueville.  He  was  not 
in  this  expedition,  but  he  is  to  be  in  another.  What 
safety  can  be  hoped  for  in  such  a  profession  ?  I  advise 
you  to  write  to  M.  de  la  Rochefoucault,  on  the  death  of 
the  chevalier,  and  the  wound  of  M.  de  Marsillac.  This 
fatal  event  has  given  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  his 
heart  without  disguise :  for  constancy,  worth,  tender¬ 
ness,  and  good  sense,  he  infinitely  surpasses  any  one 
I  have  ever  met  with  ;  his  wit  and  humour  are  nothin-*- 
in  comparison.  I  will  not  amuse  myself  at  present  with 
telling  you  how  much  1  love  you.  I  embrace  M.  de 
Grignan,  and  the  coadjutor. 

The  same  evening,  at  10  o’clock. 

I  made  up  my  packet  two  hours  ago,  and  on  my  re¬ 
turn  to  town,  1  found  a  letter  for  me,' with  the  news 
that  a  peace  was  concluded  with  Holland.  It  may 
easily  be  imagined  that  the  Dutch  are  in  the  greatest 
consternation,  and  glad  to  submit  to  any  terms;  the 

*  He  appeared  under  the  name  of  the  chevalier  de  Longueville,  and 
was  accidentally  killed  at  Philipsbourg  in  16S8,  by  a  soldier,  who  was 
shooting  at  a  snipe.  See  the  Letter  of  the  Sth  July  following. 
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king’s  success  is  beyond  all  that  has  ever  been  known. 
We  shall  once  more  breathe  again;  but  what  a  cruel 
addition  must  this  be  to  the  grief  of  madame  de  Longue- 
ville,  and  all  those  who  have  lost  children  and  near  re¬ 
lations!  I  have  seen  marshal  du  Plessis;  he  is  greatly 
afflicted,  but  demeans  himself  like  a  brave  soldier. 
His  lady  *  weeps  bitterly;  the  countess  f  is  only  dis¬ 
concerted  at  not  being  a  duchess.  I  think,  my  dear 
child,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  rashness  of  M. 
de  Longueville,  we  should  have  gained  Holland  with¬ 
out  losing  a  man. 

LETTER  CC1X. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Friday,  June  24,  167s. 

I  am  now  in  my  aunt’s  apartment:  if  you  could  see  the 
situation  she  is  in,  you  would  not  doubt  that  I  might 
take  my  departure  to-morrow.  She  received  the  viati¬ 
cum  to-day  for  the  last  time ;  but  as  her  disorder  is  a 
complete  decay  of  nature,  the  last  drop  of  oil  is  not 
soon  found.  She  is  up,  that  is,  she  sits  in  her  chair, 
in  her  night-gf>wn,  with  a  black  hood  over  her  cap,  and 
with  her  gloves  on  :  her  room  is  perfectly  free  from  any 
ill  scent  or  discomfort,  but  her  countenance  is  as  much 
changed  as  if  she  had  been  dead  for  a  week:  her  bones 
come  through  her  skin  ;  her  flesh  is  quite  wasted  away, 
and  shrivelled;  she  swallows  with  extreme  difficulty, 
and  is  speechless.  M.  Vesou  has  told  her  she  cannot 
live,  and  she  no  longer  takes  medicine  ;  she  is  no  longer 
bloated,  because  the  dropsy  has  exhausted  all  the  ani¬ 
mal  juices;  and  she  is  no  longer  in  pain,  because  there 
is  nothing  to  consume  :  she  is  very  drowsy,  but  she  still 
breathes :  she  has  had  fits  of  coldness  which  made  us 

*  Columba  de  Charron. 

f  Maria  Louisa  le  Loup  de  Bellenave. 
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think  she  was  quite  gone;  and  we  were  once  upon  the 
point  of  giving  her  extreme  unction.  I  do  not  quit 
my  station,  for  fear  of  an  accident.  I  assure  you,  that 
whatever  pleasure  I  have  in  view,  this  last  scene  will 
cost  me  many  tears  :  it  is  very  difficult  to  bear,  consti¬ 
tuted  as  I  am.  This,  my  child,  is  our  present  situation. 
Three  weeks  ago  she  gave  us  leave  to  set  out,  because 
she  had  a  little  remains  of  ceremony ;  but  now  tbe  mask 
is  taken  off,  she  makes  the  abbe  and  myself  understand 
by  her  gestures,  that  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  have  us 
both  with  her  in  her  last  moments:  this  affects  us  ex¬ 
tremely,  and  shows  us  that  death  is  no  hypocrite.  I  say 
nothing  of  the  day  of  my  departure: 

Comment  pourrois-je  vous  le  dire? 

Rien  n’est  plus  incertain  que  l’heure  de  la  mort  *. 

But  provided  you  do  not  send  us  word  to  delay  our 
journey,  it  is  very  certain  we  shall  soon  set  out.  Let  us 
therefore  manage  for  ourselves:  you  know  how  I  hate 
self-condemnation  ;  and  the  thought  that  I  had  neglect¬ 
ed  the  last  duties  to  my  poor  aunt,  would  be  a  perpe¬ 
tual  vulture  gnawing  in  my  breast.  I  omit  nothing  I 
can  do  for  her  on  this  melancholy  occasion. 

f  have  not  seen  madanre  de  Longueville ;  she  is  very 
ill;  she  has  only  been  seen  by  a  few  distinguished  per¬ 
sonages,  and  I  have  not  the  honour  to  be  one  of  them, 
nor  any  claim  to  be  so.  It  does  not  appear  that  peace 
is  concluded,  as  I  informed  you  it  was ;  but  there  seems 
to  be  a  good  understanding  every  where,  and  so  great 
a  readiness  to  submit,  that  the  king  has  only  to  present 
himself  before  the  gates  of  a  city,  and  it  immediately 
surrenders.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  rashness  of  M.  de 
Longueville,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  own  death  and  the 
death  of  so  many  others,  all  would  have  been  well :  but, 
in  reality,  Holland  itself,  Holland  entire,  could  not  com- 

*  How  can  I?  nothing  is  more  uncertain  than  the  hour  of  death. 
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pensate  his  loss.  Do  not  fail  to  write  to  M.  dc-  la  Roche 
foucault  on  the  death  of  the  chevalier,  and  the  wound 
of  M.  de  Marsillae,  but  be  careful  not  to  fall  into  an 
error:  this  it  is  that  afflicts  him  :  alas  1  my  dear  child, 
I  lie  :  between  you  and  me  he  has  scarcely  felt  the  loss 
of  the  chevalier,  and  is  inconsolable  at  the  death  of  him 
whom  every  one  laments.  You  should  also  write  to 
marshal  du  Plessis.  All  our  friends  are  in  good  health. 
Little  I  .a  Troche  was  one  of  the  first  who  plunged  into 
the  river;  he  has  been  much  noticed  in  consequence. 
If  I  am  still  here,  when  you  write,  mention  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  to  his  mother;  it  will  give  her  great 
pleasure. 

My  poor  aunt  desired  me  the  other  day  by  gestures, 
to  remember  her  to  you,  and  to  bid  you  adieu  for  her  : 
she  made  us  weep  :  she  was  very  much  concerned  to 
hear  of  your  illness.  Our  abbe  sends  a  thousand  com¬ 
pliments  to  you  :  you  must  write  some  little  word  of 
kindness  to  him,  to  keep  up  his  earnest  desire  to  see 
you.  You  are  now  at  Grignan.  I  hope  I  shall  be  there 
in  my  turn  as  well  as  the  rest.  Alas  !  I  am  quite  ready  ; 
I  cannot  help  wondering  at  the  waywardness  of  my 
fate  ;  it  is  enough  for  me  to  wish  a  thing,  to  find  some 
obstacle  to  it.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  care 
and  friendship  of  the  coadjutor  for  you,  but  I  will  not 
write  to  him  ;  he  w  ill  love  me  the  better  for  it ;  I  shall 
be  overj  -yed  to  see  him,  and  converse  with  him. 

The  marquis  de  Villeroi  is  remanded  back  to  Lyons. 
The  king  would  not  permit  him  to  remain  with  M. 
de  Munster.  Jarze*  has  had  leave  to  stay,  and  get 

*  It  was  the  same  Jarzd  who,  at  the  instigation  of  the  great  Conde, 
declared  a  ridiculous  passion  for  queen  Anne  of  Austria,  lie  had  then 
been  sent  from  court,  an  i,  at  last,  returned  only  to  be  exiled,  on  the 
charge  of  having  taken  a  part  in  the  intrigues  of  some  women  at  Mon¬ 
sieur’s  during  the  king’s  illness.  Menage  speaks  of  him  as  being  a 
great  wit. 
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broken  bones.  You  know  he  was  exiled  as  well  as  the 

marquis. 


LETTER  CCXX. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Monday,  June  27,  I672. 

My  poor  aunt  received  extreme  unction  yesterday  : 
you  never  beheld  a  more  piteous  spectacle  ;  she  just 
breathes,  and  that  is  all  I  can  say  :  I  shall  soon  let  you 
know  more.  It  is  impossible  to  behold  without  emo¬ 
tion  the  painful  death  of  a  person  I  have  always  so 
much  loved  and  honoured.  You  reason  extremely  well 
upon  the  subject ;  I  shall  follow  your  advice,  and  after 
having  decided,  will  share  the  triumph  with  you,  and 
set  out  exempt  from  the  uneasiness  and  remorse  I  pre¬ 
dicted  :  so  impossible  is  it  for  our  own  thoughts  not  to 
deceive  us.  I  imagined  that  what  with  sorrow  at  leav¬ 
ing  my  aunt,  and  fears  for  my  son’s  safety,  my  heart 
would  be  torn  with  anguish.  God  has  prevented  the 
one,  I  shall  fulfil  my  most  sacred  duties;  and  the  king’s 
success  has  provided  against  the  other,  since  Holland 
has  surrendered  without  farther  resistance,  and  the  de¬ 
puties  are  at  court,  as  I  informed  you  the  other  day. 
Let  us  therefore,  my  child,  abandon  the  idea  that  we 
can  form  just  opinions  of  the  future  ;  and  let  us  think 
of  nothing  but  the  misfortune  of  madame  de  Longue- 
ville,  which,  having  really  taken  place,  we  cannot  be 
deceived  in.  The  war  seems  to  have  been  waged  on 
purpose  to  kill  her  poor  son  ;  the  next  moment  all  was 
peace  ;  and  in  short,  the  king  is  now  fully  occupied  in 
receiving  deputies  from  the  different  towns  that  surren¬ 
der.  He  will  return  count  of  Holland  (comte  de  Hol- 
lande).  This  is  a  wonderful  victory,  and  shows  that 
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nothing  can  resist  his  forces  or  his  command:  the  safest 
way  is  to  honour  and  fear  him,  and  never  to  speak  of 
him  without  admiration. 

I  have  at  length  seen  madame  de  Longueville. 
Chance  placed  me  near  her  bed  :  she  made  me  draw 
still  nearer  to  her,  and  was  the  first  who  spoke  ;  for  I 
never  abound  in  words  on  these  occasions.  She  said 
she  did  not  doubt  that  I  pitied  her,  and  with  justice,  for 
her  misfortune  was  complete.  She  mentioned  madame 
de  la  Fayette  and  monsieur  d’Hacqueville,  as  those  of 
her  friends  who  she  imagined  would  sympathise  the 
most  with  her  :  she  talked  of  my  son,  and  of  the  friend¬ 
ship  her  son  entertained  for  him.  I  shall  not  trouble 
you  with  my  replies  ;  they  w'ere  such  as  the  nature  of 
the  conversation  required  ;  and,  in  fact,  I  was  so  much 
affected,  that  it  was  impossible  to  speak  amiss.  1  was 
soon  obliged  to  give  place  to  the  crowd  of  visitors.  When 
I  put  myself  in  the  place  of  this  unfortunate  woman, 
the  circumstance  of  peace  appears  the  most  cruel  blow 
that  could  have  been  given  to  the  heart ;  when  I  return 
to  myself  again,  I  bless  Heaven  for  it,  since  it  is  the 
means  of  preserving  my  dear  Sevigne  to  me,  and  the 
rest  of  our  friends. 

You  are  now  at  Grignan  ;  you  want  to  terrify  me, 
with  the  fear  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  walk  out  when 
I  come,  and  that  there  will  be  no  pears  or  peaches  left ; 
but  you,  my  dear  child,  will  be  there,  and  when  I  am 
tired  of  counting  the  boards  in  your  rooms,  shall  I  not 
have  your  fine  terraces  to  walk  on  ?  Will  you  not  give 
me  some  dried  figs  and  grapes?  Say  as  you  please,  I 
shall  very  willingly  expose  myself  to  the  dryness  of  the 
country,  trusting  1  shall  meet  with  no  other  dryness. 

I  only  foresee  a  little  dispute  that  is  likely  to  arise  be¬ 
tween  us,  about  your  little  boy,  whom  you  will  wish 
me  to  love  better  than  my  little  girl,  which  I  do  not 
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think  is  possible,  for  I  am  so  much  attached  to  the  dear 
child,  that  I  feel  great  regret  in  the  idea  of  leaving  her 
behind. 

Monsieur  de  la  Rochefoucault  is  very  uneasy  about 
M.  de  Marsillac’s  wound  ;  he  is  apprehensive  it  may 
terminate  in  a  mortification.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  should  write  to  madame  de  Longueville,  or  not, 
but  I  think  you  ought.  I  have  seen  a  good  caricature 
lately  on  Holland,  which  is  represented  by  a  countess, 
apparently  a  hundred  years  of  age,  and  very  ill :  she 
is  attended  by  four  physicians,  which  are  the  kings  of 
England,  Spain,  France,  and  Sweden.  The  king  of 
England  desires  her  to  show  him  her  tongue,  and  cries, 
“  Ah  !  what  a  foul  tongue  !”  The  king  of  France  feels 
her  pulse,  and  says,  “  She  must  be  bled  copiously.”  I 
do  not  remember  what  the  rest  say ;  but  it  is  on  the 
whole  a  very  humorous  and  just  satire. 

I  am  extremely  glad  you  are  not  with  child,  for  now 
you  will  soon  be  free  from  all  your  other  disorders:  I 
do  not  believe  a  syllable  of  your  loss  of  beauty.  I  have 
seen  two  or  three  Provencals,  whose  names  I  have  for¬ 
gotten.  Provence,  however,  is  become  very  dear  to 
me :  it  has  quite  effaced  my  regard  for  Britany  and 
Burgundy  :  in  comparisom  I  despise  them. 

LETTER  CCXXI. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Friday,  July  1,  1672. 

At  length,  my  child,  our  dear  aunt’s  sufferings  are  at 
an  end.  She  has  cost  us  many  tears.  I,  who  am  so 
easily  affected,  have  in  particular  wept  profusely.  She 
was  found  dead  in  her  bed  at  five  o’clock  yesterday 
morning.  The  preceding  evening  she  was  extremely 
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ill,  and  would  get  up  from  restlessness;  but  she 
was  so  weak  that  she  could  not  sit  in  her  chair,  and 
kept  sinking  down  and  falling  out  of  it,  so  that  she  was 
obliged  to  be  supported.  Mademoiselle  de  la  Trousse 
flattered  herself  that  this  weakness  proceeded  only  from 
want  of  sustenance:  her  mouth  was  convulsed;  my 
cousin  said  the  milk  she  had  taken  had  merely  made 
her  mouth  uncomfortable;  for  my  part,  I  believed  her 
dying.  At  eleven  o’clock  she  made  a  sign  to  me  to 
leave  her  :  I  kissed  her  hand,  she  gave  me  her  blessing, 
and  I  quitted  the  apartment.  She  then  took  a  little 
milk  to  oblige  mademoiselle  de  la  Trousse,  but  could 
not  swallow  it.  They  laid  her  in  the  bed;  she  made 
every  one  leave  the  room,  saying  she  was  going  to  sleep. 
About  four  in  the  morning  word  was  brought  to  made¬ 
moiselle  de  la  Trousse  that  madame  was  asleep;  upon 
which  she  ordered  her  not  to  be  disturbed  upon  any  ac¬ 
count.  At  five  she  said  she  would  go  and  see  if  she  was 
still  asleep  :  they  went  to  the  bed-side,  and  found  her 
dead.  Upon  which  a  melancholy  scene  ensued!  It 
was  with  difficulty  they  could  disengage  her  daughter 
from  the  corpse:  however,  they  contrived  to  carry  her 
into  another  room.  They  next  came  to  acquaint  me ;  I 
immediately  ran  thither  in  great  agitation,  and  found 
my  poor  aunt  cold  and  stiffi  but  laid  so  much  at  her 
ease,  that  I  do  not  think  she  had  for  six  months  expe¬ 
rienced  so  tranquil  a  moment  as  that  in  which  she  ex¬ 
pired :  she  was  not  at  all  changed.  I  kneeled  by  her, 
and  when  I  had  paid  my  tribute  of  tears  to  this  mourn¬ 
ful  sight,  I  went  in  quest  of  mademoiselle  de  la  Trousse, 
whom  I  found  in  a  situation  that  might  have  melted  the 
very  stones.  I  brought  her  hither  with  me,  and  in  the 
evening  mademoiselle  de  la  Trousse  came  and  took  my 
cousin  home  with  her,  from  whence  she  proposes  re¬ 
moving  her  to  the  family-seat,  till  the  return  of  M. 
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tie  la  Trousse.  I  am  now  ready  to  set  out,  having  no 
longer  any  thing  to  detain  me;  and  so,  my  dear,  fare¬ 
well. 

I  have  been  promised  some  news;  I  am  in  expecta¬ 
tion  of  it :  it  seems  the  king  continues  the  chain  of  his 
conquests.  But  you  take  no  notice  of  the  death  of 
M.  de  Longueville,  nor  of  the  pains  I  have  taken  to 
supply  you  with  intelligence:  not  a  word  about  my 
letters  !  In  short,  I  fancy  I  am  writing  to  one  deaf  and 
dumb.  But  I  see  how  it  is  ;  I  must  absolutely  come  to 
Grignan  ;  your  patience  is  worn  threadbare.  Our  abbe 
sends  you  a  thousand  good  wishes ;  I  perfectly  adore 
him  for  his  noble  perseverance  in  making  the  journey 
to  Provence. 

LETTER  CCXXIL 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Sunday,  July  3,  16?  2. 

I  am  going  to  take  my  little  girl  to  Livri ;  be  not 
uneasy  on  her  account,  I  am  extremely  careful  of  her, 
and  I  certainly  love  her  much  better  than  you  do.  I 
shall  go  and  take  leave  of  M.  d’Andilly  to-morrow,  and 
return  on  Tuesday  to  purchase  some  trifles,  after  which, 
I  shall  set  out  immediately,  leaving  my  letter  with  my 
good  La  Troche,  who  undertakes  to  tell  you  all  the  news. 
She  is  much  better  qualified  for  this  office  than  I  am  : 
the  interest  she  has  in  the  army  gains  her  better  infor¬ 
mation  than  almost  any  other  person  receives,  and  espe¬ 
cially  one  who  for  four  days  past  has  been  occupied 
with  tears,  mourning,  masses,  funerals,  and  even  death. 
I  own  I  was  overwhelmed  with  vexation,  when  my  ser¬ 
vant  came  and  told  me  there  were  no  letters  for  me  by 
the  post;  this  is  the  second  time  I  have  been  disappointed, 
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and  though  I  believe  it  is  the  fault  of  the  post,  or  oi 
your  journey,  it  does  not  alter  my  feeling  :  as  I  am  not 
accustomed  to  disappointments  of  this  nature,  I  bear 
them  with  very  ill  grace.  You  have  been  so  ill  that  I 
am  always  fancying  some  misfortune  will  happen  to 
you,  and  you  have  been  so  rash  since  you  left  me,  that 
I  have  reason  to  fear  every  evil  because  you  do  not  fear 
any.  Adieu,  my  dearest,  I  would  say  more  if  I  had 
heard  from  you. 


LETTER  CCXXIII. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Livri,  Sunday  evening,  July  3,  16/2. 

I  have  many  excuses  to  make  to  you,  my  dear  child, 
for  the  letter  I  wrote  to  you  this  morning  before  I  ar¬ 
rived  here.  I  had  not  received  yours:  my  friend  at 
the  post-office  sent  me  word  that  there  was  no  letter  for 
me,  and  I  was  in  perfect  despair.  It  is  now  ten  o’clock 
at  night;  and  M.  de  Coulanges,  whom  I  adore,  and  who 
is  the  best  creature  in  the  world,  has  sent  me  your  letter 
which  was  enclosed  in  his  packet.  He  dispatched  his 
own  servant  with  it  by  moonlight,  judging  how  happy 
it  would  make  me  to  receive  it,  and  he  judged  truly. 
I  am  sorry  you  lost  one  of  my  packets ;  as  they  were 
filled  with  news,  it  puts  you  out  of  the  train  of  affairs, 
and  breaks  the  thread  of  your  knowledge  of  what 
passes. 

You  must,  doubtless,  have  had  very  exact  accounts, 
by  which  vou  may  understand  that  the  Rhine  was  ill 
defended.  The  great  wonder  is  that  our  troops  swam 
over  it.  The  prince  and  his  Argonauts  *  were  in  a  boat  ; 

*  Tlie  name  given  to  the  flower  of  the  Grecian  princes,  who  accom¬ 
panied  Jason  to  Colchis,  in  quest  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 
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and  the  first  part  of  the  enemy’s  troops  they  tell  in 
vvith  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  demanded  quarter;  but  unhappily  M.  de  Longue- 
ville,  who  doubtless  did  not  hear  this,  hurried  on  to  the 
entrenchments  with  warlike  ardour,  arrived  at  the  bar¬ 
rier,  and  killed  the  first  man  he  met.  At  the  same  in¬ 
stant  he  himself  received  five  or  six  wounds.  The  duke 
followed  him  ;  the  prince  followed  his  son,  and  all  the 
rest  followed  the  prince.  This  occasioned  a  dreadful 
slaughter,  which  it  is  plain  would  have  been  avoided, 
had  they  known  the  enemy’s  intention  of  yielding. 
But  every  thing  is  in  the  disposal  of  Providence. 

The  count  de  Guiche  performed  an  action,  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  which  has  covered  him  with  glory ;  whereas 
had  it  failed,  he  would  have  been  considered  criminal. 
He  was  sent  to  ascertain  whether  the  river  was  fordable 
or  not ;  he  said  it  was,  though  it  is  probable  he  knew 
the  contrary.  Whole  squadrons  swam  over  on  horse¬ 
back,  without  breaking  their  ranks :  it  is  true,  he  was 
himself  at  the  head  of  them.  This  was  never  attempt¬ 
ed  before;  it  succeeded;  he  surrounded  the  enemy’s 
troops,  and  forced  them  to  yield.  You  see  that  his  for¬ 
tune  and  his  valour  keep  pace  with  each  other.  But 
you  have  doubtless  had  particular  accounts  of  this  dar¬ 
ing  adventure. 

The  chevalier  Nantouillet  fell  from  his  horse  into  the 
river ;  he  immediately  sunk  to  the  bottom,  but  rose 
again  ;  a  second  time  he  sunk,  and  again  he  rose:  at 
last,  he  laid  hold  of  the  tail  of  one  of  the  horses,  which 
brought  him  safe  to  land  ;  he  mounted  it,  rushed  into 
the  thickest  of  the  battle,  received  two  shots  in  his 
hat,  and  returned  in  high  spirits.  This  reminds  me  of 
Orontes  *,  prince  of  the  Massagetes. 


*  A  hero  in  the  romance  of  Cassandra. 
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It  is  very  true,  that  M.  de  Longue vilie  had  been  to 
confession  before  he  went  away.  As  he  never  boasted 
of  such  things,  he  did  not  even  acquaint  his  mother 
with  it ;  the  confession  was  conducted  by  our  friends  (of 
Port-Royal),  and  the  absolution  was  deferred  for  more 
than  two  months  :  it  is  so  certain,  however,  that  madame 
de  Longueville  can  have  no  doubt  of  it :  what  a  conso¬ 
lation  this  must  be  to  her  !  He  bestowed  great  sums  in 
purposes  of  charity,  which  no  one  knew  of,  and  which 
were  given  on  condition  they  should  be  kept  secret. 
-No  man  ever  possessed  more  solid  virtues,  or  fewer  vices, 
than  he  did.  He  had  a  little  pride,  vanity,  and  haugh¬ 
tiness  :  but  certainly  no  one  ever  approached  so  near 
perfection.  He  was  above  praise ;  if  the  world  was  sa¬ 
tisfied  with  his  conduct,  that  was  enough  for  him.  I 
frequently  see  persons  who  have  not  yet  recovered  from 
their  concern  at  his  loss ;  but  the  generality  have  already 
forgotten  it.  This  melancholy  news  was  only  subject 
of  grief  for  three  or  four  days;  the  regret  of  the  public 
for  the  loss  of  Madame*  continued  much  longer.  The 
individual  interest  every  one  has  in  what  passes  in  the 
army,  hinders  him  from  paying  much  attention  to  the 
misfortunes  of  others.  Since  the  first  engagement,  no¬ 
thing  has  been  talked  of  but  surrendered  cities,  and  of 
the  arrival  of  deputies  to  desire  the  favour  of  being  re¬ 
ceived  among  his  majesty’s  newly-conquered  subjects. 
Do  not  forget  to  write  a  line  or  two  to  La  Troche,  upon 
her  son’s  having  distinguished  himself  at  the  passage  of 
the  river :  he  has  been  praised  to  the  king,  as  one  of 
the  foremost  in  that  adventurous  affair.  There  is  no 
probability  that  the  enemy  will  defend  himself  against 
such  a  victorious  army.  The  French  are  certainly  very 
fine  soldiers;  everything  must  yield  to  the  brilliancy 

*  The  princess  Henrietta  Anne  of  England,  princess  de  Conti. 
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and  hardihood  of  their  actions  :  in  short,  no  river  can 
now  be  a  defence  against  their  all-conquering  valour. 

Adieu,  my  dearest  child  !  Pardon  the  concern  I  have 
felt  at  having  been  so  long  without  hearing  from  you  ; 
your  letters  are  so  agreeable,  that  the  want  of  them  can 
be  recompensed  by  nothing  but  your  presence. 

LETTER*  CCXX1V. 

MADAME  DE  SEVIGNE  to  MADAME  DE  BUSSY. 

Paris,  June  7,  1672. 

I  had  resolved,  I  know  not  why,  to  push  my  imperti¬ 
nence  to  the  utmost  extremity,  and  as  I  once  neglected 
answering  a  letter  of  yours,  I  determined  not  to  stop 
there,  but  to  go  on  in  the  same  way,  so  long  as  you  did 
me  the  honour  of  writing  to  me.  But  in  spite  of  this 
good  resolution  I  am  forced  to  yield.  Your  letter  dis¬ 
arms  me ;  I  can  no  longer  be  so  brutal,  and  I  never  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  so  weak.  I  have  been  very  much  amused 
at  what  you  told  me,  and  have  omitted  to  write  to  you, 
more  from  the  fear  of  writing  nothing  worth  reading, 
than  the  desire  of  offending  you  as  I  have  done.  Is  it 
thus  you  write,  madame  ?  your  style  partakes  of  the 
beauties  of  the  Rouvilles  and  the  Rabutins :  it  has  no¬ 
thing  provincial  in  it;  and  instead  of  apostrophising 
you  in  a  letter  to  your  husband,  I  shall  write  to  him  in 
this,  if  I  think  of  it.  This  is  a  change  which  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  surprise  you.  You  give  me  a  new  incentive 
to  be  careful  of  my  little  shoot,  and  I  should  certainly 
avail  myself  of  it,  if  I  were  not  going  into  Provence. 
But  1  am  going  to  see  this  poor  Grignan.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  shall  take  Burgundy  in  my  way,  but 
in  any  case,  if  I  do  not  inform  you  of  it,  it  will  be  be¬ 
cause  1  shall  not  pass  near  you,  and  shall  be  unwilling 
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to  stop.  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  saw  oar  student.  I 
do  not  retract  a  syllable  of  what  I  formerly  said  in  his 
favour:  his  mind  appears  to  me  docile  and  amiable.  I 
lost  my  aunt  de  la  Trousse  a  week  ago,  after  an  illness 
of  seven  months.  Her  long  suffering  and  subsequent 
death  have  made  me  shed  many  tears.  I  loved  and 
honoured  her  sincerely.  I  shall  not  therefore  give  your 
compliments  to  her,  but  to  my  uncle  the  abbe,  who 
highly  esteems  you,  and  is  much  obliged  by  your  re¬ 
membrance. 

LETTER  CCXXV. 

MADAME  DE  SEVIGNE  TO  MADAME  DE  GRIGNAN. 

Paris,  Friday,  July  8,  167'2. 

Well,  my  dear  child,  you  are  now  at  Grignan,  expect¬ 
ing  me.  I,  on  my  side,  am  in  all  the  hurry  of  depar¬ 
ture  ;  and  if  I  were  to  spend  the  whole  day  in  thinking 
and  wishing,  I  should  not  see  you  so  soon ;  but  I  am 
just  setting  out;  and  if  I  write  to  you  again  on  Monday, 
you  may  be  assured  it  will  be  for  the  last  time.  Ee  as 
indolent  as  you  please  now,  that  you  may  have  no  in¬ 
dolence  about  you  at  my  arrival.  In  some  respects  our 
humours  are  very  opposite;  but  in  many  other  things, 
we  perfectly  agree,  and  then,  as  you  say,  our  hearts 
answer  almost  to  our  degree  of  relationship. 

I  have  been  at  St.  Maur  to  take  my  leave,  but  I  had 
not  the  power  to  doit:  for,  wilhout-vanity,  the  deli¬ 
cacy  of  nradame  de  la  Fayette  is  such,  that  she  cannot 
bear  without  emotion  the  loss  of  a  friend  like  me; 
these  are  her  own  words.  I  went  thither  with  M.  de  la 
Rochefoucault.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  chat  upon  the 
road  ;  we  found  madame  du  Plessis  there,  and  mesda- 
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moiselles  de  la  Rochefoucault,  and  Gourville,  who,  by 
the  stroke  of  a  magic  wand,  made  an  admirable  supper 
spring  out  of  the  ground  for  us.  Madame  de  la  Fay¬ 
ette  kept  me  there  all  night.  The  next  day.  La  Troche 
and  the  abbe  Arnauld  came  to  visit  me,  and  found  me 
making  up  my  packets.  I  bid  adieu  to  M.  d’Andilly. 
I  have  a  thousand  other  things  to  do  :  my  heart  has  not 
been  so  much  at  ease  for  a  long  time. 

My  son  has  written  to  me  in  a  style,  as  if  the  cam¬ 
paign  were  finished.  He  says  every  thing  has  yielded 
to  the  king;  that  Grotius*  is  arrived  at  the  camp,  to 
conclude  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  the  only  difficult  thing' 
for  his  majesty,  is  to  find  enemies  to  oppose  him.  If 
he  returns  as  soon  as  is  expected,  my  son  intends  to 
come  to  us  at  Grignan.  He  says  a  good  deal  of  you ; 
when  you  write  to  him,  desire  him  to  take  this  pretty 
excursion.  He  has  seen  the  chevalier  de  Grignan,  who 
is  well,  and  who  told  him  he  did  not  write  to  me  often. 
He  has  never  answered  my  last  note :  I  will  forgive 
him  on  condition  he  is  not  killed. 

There  are  a  great  many  ladies  in  tears  for  the  death 
of  M.  de  Longueville  :  they  make  the  profession  of 
grief  ridiculous.  They  all  want  to  converse  w’ith  M. 
de  la  Rochefoucault ;  but  he,  who  has  a  greater  fear  of 
being  ridiculous  than  of  any  thing  in  the  world,  has 
sent  them  to  seek  comforters  elsewhere. 

La  Marans  affects  to  appear  oppressed  with  grief. 
It  is  ten  months  since  she  has  seen  her  sister  j-;  they 

*  Ambassador  from  the  states-general  to  the  court  of  France,  and 
pensionary  of  Rotterdam. 

•f-  Mademoiselle  de  Montaiais.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  wit,  but 
of  great  intrigue.  She  had  been,  at  the  same  time,  the  confidante  of 
Madame,  of  mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere,  of  madame  de  Montespan, 
then  demoiselle  de  Tonnay,  of  M.  du  Guiche,  of  the  king,  &c. 
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are  on  ill  terms  together.  She  was  there  three  clays 
ago  in  a  mask  ;  and  without  any  preamble,  or  even  un¬ 
masking,  though  her  sister  immediately  knew  her,  she 
burst  into  tears,  and  began  thus :  “  Dear  sister,  I  am 
come  to  beg  you  to  tell  me,  how  you  felt  upon  the  death 
of  your  lover.  Did  you  weep  long  ?  Were  you  able 
to  sleep  ?  Did  you  feel  a  weight  at  your  heart  ?  Good 
God!  how  did  you  act?  Was  it  not  dreadful  ?  How 
could  you  bear  it?  Did  you  admit  company  ?  Could 
you  read  ?  Did  you  ever  go  abroad  ?  Oh  !  what  a 
sad  situation  !”  In  short,  my  child,  can  you  not  fancy 
you  hear  her  ?  Her  sister  made  her  such  answers  as 
she  thought  proper;  and  flew  to  M.  de  la  Rochefou- 
cault  to  describe  this  ridiculous  scene  to  him,  who 
would  have  laughed  at  it,  if  any  thing  could  make  him 
laugh.  For  our  parts,  we  all  thought  it  a  folly  worthy 
of  her,  and  not  inferior  to  that  fine  adventure  of  hers, 
when  she  went  to  visit  the  good  man  And  illy,  fancying 
him  to  be  the  Druid  Adamas,  to  whom  the  shepherdesses 
of  Lignon  resorted  to  relate  their  amorous  grievances, 
and  to  receive  consolation  from  him.  I  thought  this 
history  could  not  fail  to  divert  you  as  much  as  it  did  us. 
Dampierre  is  very  much  grieved  ;  but  not  so  much  as 
Theoban,  who,  on  account  of  the  death  of  her  brother, 
has  retired  to  our  sisters  of  Sainte  Marie. 

Castelnau  is  consoled  ;  she  has  been  told  that  M.  de 
Longueville  once  said  to  Ninon,  “  Deliver  me,  made¬ 
moiselle,  from  the  perst  cution  of  this  fat  marchioness  de 
Castelnau.”  Upon  this  she  has  resumed  her  gaiety  so 
far  as  to  enter  again  into  the  dance.  As  for  the  mar¬ 
chioness  d’Uxelles,  her  affliction  is  that  of  a  true  friend. 
The  infant  son  *  of  M.  de  Longueville  is  the  same  of 

*  This  was  a  child  he  had  by  madame  de  la  Fertd.  He  left  him  five 
hundred  thousand  livres.  Some  years  after,  when  Louis  XIV.  thought 
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whom  you  have  heard  so  much ;  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
histories  of  our  days.  I  trust  you  will  not  forget  to 
write  to  my  cousin  de  la  Truusse,  whose  grief  and  merit, 
with  regard  to  the  care  she  has  taken  of  her  mother, 
are  above  all  praise. 

Let  me  entreat  you,  my  dear,  whatever  others  may 
say,  to  get  some  oil  of  scorpions  *  made,  that  we  may 
find  the  remedy  with  the  disease.  I  was  talking  of 
your  cousins  the  other  day,  when  a  Provencal  assured 
me,  that  they  were  not  the  only  troublesome  ones  you 
had  at  Grignan,  for  that  there  was  another  kind,  which, 
without  wounding  you  severely,  did  you  infinitely  more 
harm.  Methinks  you  look  now  like  madame  de  Soten- 
ville  in  the  play :  for  you  will  soon  have  work  enough 
upon  your  hands  to  receive  a  troop,  that  will  put  your 
pigeon-house,  farm-yard,  warren,  and  all,  in  requisition. 
But,  my  dear  child,  I  only  say  this  for  want  of  some¬ 
thing  else  to  say;  for  if  I  thought  you  killed  a  pigeon 
more  on  our  accounts,  I  should  be  very  angry  with 
you.  You  will  destroy  our  abbe  if  you  tempt  him  with 
varieties  ;  your  usual  table  is  more  than  sufficient.  La 
Mousse  t  has  been  a  little  staggered  in  his  resolution 
with  the  fear  of  fleas,  gnats,  scorpions,  bad  roads,  and 
the  noise  he  may  happen  to  meet  with  ;  all  these  have 
formed  a  train  of  hideous  monsters  in  his  poor  brain,  for 

of  acknowledging  his  natural  children,  to  set  the  example  and  prepare 
the  public  for  the  event,  they  began  with  the  child  of  M.  de  Longue- 
ville.  He  was  in  the  same  situation  as  the  children  of  madame  de 
Montespan,  because  madame  de  la  Ferte  gave  birth  to  him  during  the 
life  of  her  husband. 

*  Scorpions  are  very  common  in  Provence,  and  in  most  parts  of  the 
south  of  France,  especially  in  low  and  marshy  situations.  The  oil  made 
from  the  fat  of  this  reptile  is  considered  as  a  sovereign  remedy  for  its 
bite. 

•f-  This  gentleman  was  to  be  of  the  pai  ty  with  madame  de  Stvignd 
and  the  abbe  de  Coul tinges,  in  their  journey  to  Grignan. 
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which  I  have  laughed  at  him  very  heartily;  and  then 
to  hear  him  cry,  “  What  a  figure  I  shall  make !  Lord 
help  me,  I  am  nobody ;  I  am  not  fit  to  appear  in  such 
company  as  we  shall  find  there.”  This  is  what  you 
may  call  proud  humility.  D’Hacqueville  is  expected 
here  soon,  but  he  is  not  likely  to  meet  with  me.  I  have 
taken  care  to  have  your  compliments  presented  to  ma- 
dame  de  Termes ;  and  why  not  ?  M.  de  Vivonne  is 
very  ill  of  his  wounds;  M.  Marsillac  is  very  little 
better,  and  the  prince  is  almost  well.  I  have  no  parti¬ 
cular  news.  We  are  in  continual  expectation  of  peace, 
and  of  the  entire  conquest  of  Holland.  It  is  said  Ni- 
meguen  makes  a  show  of  defending  itself;  but  it  only 
serves  for  matter  of  laughter.  I  send  you  a  pretty  ma¬ 
drigal  and  the  Holland  gazette  :  the  paragraph  respect¬ 
ing  the  two  sisters  *,  and  that  on  the  subject  of  Amster¬ 
dam,  are  very  amusing.  Adieu,  my  dear  child:  but 
before  I  seal  my  letter,  tell  me,  do  you  think  I  love 
you? 


LETTER  CCXXVI. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Monday,  July  11,  1672. 

Not  a  word  more  about  my  journey :  it  is  so  long 
since  we  have  talked  on  no  other  subject,  that,  at  last, 
it  is  become  tiresome;  long  expectation  blunts  joy, 
as  a  long  continuance  of  a  disease  does  the  pain  of 
it.  \  ou  will  have  wasted  all  the  pleasure  you  would 
have  in  seeing  me,  by  waiting  so  long  for  it.  1  have 
been  obliged  to  see  the  last  duties  paid  to  my  poor 
aunt;  but  now  all  is  over,  and  I  set  out  on  Wednesday. 


*  Mesdaraes  Colonne  and  Mazarin. 
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I  shall  sleep  either  at  Elson  or  Melun.  I  intend  to  go 
by  way  of  Burgundy*  but  shall  not  stop  at  Dijon ; 
I  must  give  a  day  or  two  to  an  old  aunt,  whom  by  the 
bye  I  do  not  much  care  for;  however,  I  will  write  to 
you  from  every  place  where  it  can  be  done;  I  cannot 
fix  the  day.  It  is  delightful  weather.  Our  abbe  is  all 
joy  and  content ;  La  Mousse  is  a  little  fearful  of  the 
length  of  the  journey,  but  I  will  keep  up  his  spirits : 
for  my  own  part,  I  am  overjoyed  ;  if  you  have  the  least 
doubt  of  this,  send  me  word  to  Lyons,  that  I  may  go 
back  again. 

This,  my  child,  is  all  I  have  to  say  to  you  upon  the 
subject.  I  have  taken  all  imaginable  precautions  about 
my  dear  little  girl.  I  have  taken  her  from  Livri,  not¬ 
withstanding  my  first  resolution.  She  is  a  thousand 
times  better  here.  She  has  already  given  me  a  proof 
that  1  did  well,  for  since  her  return  hither,  she  has  had 
a  pretty  little  slight  eruption,  called  the  small-pox, 
which  was  attended  with  little  or  no  sickness.  Little 
Pecquet*  restored  her  in  two  visits,  whereas  had  she 
been  at  Livri,  God  knows  how  much  trouble  it  might 
have  cost  us.  If  you  wish  to  know  whether  I  saw  her 
during  her  illness,  I  shall  assure  you  that  I  did  not  quit 
her  a  moment  during  the  time  ;  I  fear  infection  no  more 
than  you  do  precipices  ;  in  short,  she  is  now  in  full 
health,  and  in  the  midst  of  every  kind  of  assistance  in 
case  of  future  accidents.  Every  one  has  approved  my 
bringing  her  back  from  Livri :  so  all  is  settled.  Adieu, 
my  lovely  child.  Pray  is  M.  de  Grignan  desirous  that 
I  should  visit  him  in  his  fine  castle? 

*  She  calls  him  Little  Pecquet  from  kindness.  He  was  a  great  ana¬ 
tomist,  and  discovered  a  lacteal  vein,  which  has  preserved  the  name  of 
the  reservoir  of  Pecquet.  He  often  gave  brandy  medicinally,  but  he 
also  used  it  freely,  and  the  remedy  was  the  cause  of  his  death. 
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LETTER  CCXXVII. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

From  Auxerre,  Saturday,  July  16,  1672. 
Well,  my  child,  here  I  am  at  last ;  I  am  still  at  a  great 
distance  from  you,  and  yet  I  already  feel  the  pleasure 
of  being  somewhat  nearer  to  you.  I  set  out  on  Wednes¬ 
day  from  Paris,  with  the  vexation  of  not  having  re¬ 
ceived  any  letters  by  Tuesday’s  post ;  but  the  hope  of 
seeing  you  at  the  end  of  my  long  journey  keeps  me  in 
spirits.  Every  one  told  me  jestingly  that  I  should  kill 
our  dear  ab'oe,  in  making  him  take  a  journey  into  Pro¬ 
vence  during  the  heat  of  summer ;  but  he  laughed  at 
these  idle  tales,  and  Heaven  has  rewarded  him  for  it,  by 
the  finest  weather  that  heart  could  wish ;  there  is  no 
dust;  it  is  delightfully  cool,  and  the  days  are  at  the 
longest.  What  can  be  wished  for  more  ?  Our  Mousse 
begins  to  take  courage  :  we  travel  mighty  gravely.  M, 
de  Coulanges  would  have  been  of  service  to  enliven  us 
a  little.  We  have  found  nothing  worth  reading  but 
Virgil ;  not  Virgil  traves'.i  I  assure  you,  but  Virgil  *  in 
all  the  majesty  of  the  Latin  and  the  Italian.  To  be 
completely  merry,  one  must  be  with  merry  people  :  you 
know  my  way;  I  am  as  other  people  are,  but  am  never 
tht  first  to  begin.  I  am  a  little  dull  at  not  knowing  how 
affairs  go  in  Holland  ;  when  I  set  out,  they  were  be¬ 
tween  peace  and  war.  This  is  the  most  critical  juncture 
that  France  has  experienced  for  a  considerable  time, 
both  with  regard  to  public  and  private  interests. 

*  Madame  de  Sdvigne  speaks  here  of  a  translation  of  the  yFneid 
into  Italian  verse  by  Hannibal  Caro,  who  is  almost  the  only  one  that 
has  preserved  the  beauties  of  that  noble  author. 
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Adieu,  then,  ray  dear  child ;  I  hope  to  find  letters 
from  you  at  Lyons.  Let  me  tell  you,  you  are  greatly 
obliged  to  our  dear  abbe  and  La  Mousse,  but  not  at  all 
to  me. 


LETTER  *CCXXVIII. 

FROM  MADAME  DE  SEVIGNE  TO  THE  COUNT  DE  BUSSY. 

Montjeu,  July  22,  1672. 

You  always  speak  wonders,  M.  le  Comte:  ail  your 
arguments  are  just,  and  it  is  very  true  that,  in  war,  the 
event  makes  the  action  rash  or  heroic.  If  the  count  de 
Guiche  had  been  beaten  in  passing  the  Rhine,  the  blame 
would  have  fallen  upon  him,  for  he  was  only  ordered 
to  ascertain  whether  the  river  was  fordable,  and  he  pro¬ 
nounced  that  it  was  when  it  was  not;  and  it  is  only  be¬ 
cause  the  event  succeeded  that  he  is  covered  with  Ho¬ 
nour.  The  anecdote  of  the  prince  of  Orange  delighted 
me.  I  verily  believe  he  was  right,  and  that  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  young  women  flatter  themselves.  As  for  the 
monks,  I  did  not  exactly  think  with  them,  but  I  was 
not  far  short  of  it.  You  have  given  me  pleasure  in  un¬ 
deceiving  me :  I  now  begin  to  breathe.  The  king  may 
be  considered  as  only  on  a  journey,  and  taking  Holland 
as  he  passes  by  way  of  amusement.  I  own  I  never  took 
so  much  interest  in  the  war  before,  and  the  reason  is 
not  very  difficult  to  discover.  My  son  was  not  com¬ 
manded  to  pass  the  Rhine.  He  is  standard-bearer  to 
the  gend’armes  of  the  dauphin,  under  M.  de  la  Trousse. 
I  had  rather  he  were  in  that  situation  than  a  volunteer. 
I  observed  a  word  or  two  of  Italian  in  your  letter,  and 
it  appeared  as  if  you  were  learning  it:  would  it  were 
so!  You  know  I  have  always  told  you  that  this  only 
was  wanting  to  your  accomplishments.  Learn  it,  my 
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dear  cousin,  I  beg ;  it  will  repay  your  trouble.  Since 
you  think  me  a  model  of  discernment  and  taste,  pray 
follow  my  advice.  If  you  had  not  been  at  Dijon  wait¬ 
ing  the  unfortunate  termination  of  the  poor  count  de 
I.imoge’s  lawsuit,  you  would  have  been  in  this  country 
when  I  passed  through  it,  and  you  would  have  heard 
from  me,  as  I  told  you,  from  my  cousin  de  Toulon- 
jotv’s.  Madame  deToulonjon  came  there  on  Monday  to 
see  me,  and  M.  Jeannin  pressed  me  so  earnestly  to  come 
here,  that  I  could  not  refuse  him.  He  has  made  up  to 
me  for  the  day  I  have  given  him  by  a  relay,  which 
will  take  me  to-morrow  to  sleep  at  Chalons,  as  I  had 
intended.  I  found  this  place  very  much  improved  since 
I  was  here  sixteen  years  ago  :  but  this  is  not  the  case 
with  me,  and  time,  which  has  given  great  beauty  to 
these  gardens,  has  robbed  me  of  my  youth,  which  I 
can  never  expect  to  recover.  You  would  have  restored 
it  to  me  more  than  any  one,  by  the  pleasure  I  should 
have  had  in  seeing  you,  and  by  the  merriment  we  are 
sure  to  have  when  we  meet.  But  Heaven  has  decreed 
otherwise,  and  Jupiter  too,  who  has  contented  himself 
with  placing  me  on  his  mountain,  without  letting  me 
see  all  my  family.  Madame  de  Toulonjon,  my  cousin, 
is  pretty  and  amiable.  I  did  not  think  she  had  been  so 
well  made,  nor  that  she  had  so  good  an  understanding. 
She  has  told  me  a  great  many  pleasing  things  of  your 
daughters,  which  1  readily  believe.  Adieu,  my  cousin, 
I  am  going  into  Provence  to  see  my  poor  Grignan. 
See  what  it  is  to  love.  I  wish  you  all  the  happiness 
you  deserve. 


MADAME  DE  SEVIGNE. 
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LETTER  CCXXIX. 

rnOM  MADAME  DE  SEVIGNE  TO  MADAME  DE  GUIGNAN. 

Lyons,  Wednesday,  July  27,  1672. 

If  this  date  does  not  please  you,  I  know  not  what  to  do 
for  you.  I  received  your  two  letters  yesterday  by  ma- 
dame  de  Rochebonne*.  I  never  saw  so  surprising  a 
likeness;  in  short,  it  is  M.  de  Grignan  himself,  in  the 
person  of  a  most  agreeable  woman:  she  perfectly  adores 
you.  I  shall  not  tell  you  how  much  I  love  her,  nor  how 
much  I  can  believe  you  love  her.  As  to  her  brother- 
in-law  f,  at  whose  house  I  take  up  my  abode  while  in 
this  place,  he  is  absolutely  captivating;  such  ease, 
such  freedom  reigns  about  him,  as  perfectly  suits  with 
my  temper,  and  makes  me  charmed  with  him.  The 
intendant  £  with  his  lady,  and  madame  de  Coulanges, 
came  to  receive  me  at  the  boat:  I  supped  with  them, 
and  dined  there  yesterday.  They  walk  with  me,  and 
show  me  every  thing  that  is  worth  seeing:  in  short,  I 
am  quite  ashamed  at  receiving  so  many  attentions ;  I 
cannot  conceive  what  it  is  that  makes  them  so  much 
esteem  me.  I  would  fain  have  set  out  to-morrow,  but 
madame  de  Coulanges  insisted  upon  another  day,  as  the 
condition  of  her  coming  to  Grignan :  I  readily  acqui¬ 
esced,  certain  that  this  arrangement  would  be  agreeable 
to  you  ;  so  I  shall  not  leave  this  place  till  Friday  morn¬ 
ing  :  we  shall  sleep  at  Valence.  I  have  good  sailors,  at 

*  Theresa  Adhdmar  de  Monteuil,  countess  de  Rochebonne,  sister  to 
M.  de  Grignan. 

+  M.  de  Chateauneuf,  canon,  count,  and  chamnrier  (or  chamberlain) 
of  tile  church  of  St.  John  of  Lyons;  brother  to  the  late  count  de 
Rochebonne,  commandant  for  the  king  in  the  Lyonnois. 

X  M.  du  Gue-Bagnols,  father  to  madame  de  Coulanges. 
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least,  I  desired  not  to  have  yours,  who  are  great  knaves  : 
they  receive  charges  about  me  as  if  I  were  a  princess. 
Saturday,  about  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  I  shall  be 
at  Robinet*,  at  least,  as  the  chamberlain  tells  me.  If 
you  leave  me  there,  there  1  shall  stay.  I  shall  not  men¬ 
tion  a  word  of  my  excessive  joy.  Our  dear  abbe  is 
well ;  it  is  to  him  that  all  our  compliments  are  due. 
La  Mousse  is  still  alive.  We  wish  to  be  with  you  every 
moment,  and  my  heart  flutters  when  I  think  of  it. 

My  equipage  came  thus  far  without  accident  or  in¬ 
convenience,  but  yesterday  I  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
one  of  my  horses,  which  was  drowned  at  the  watering- 
place.  I  have  now  only  five,  so  that  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
disgrace  you  ;  but  it  is  not  my  fault.  I  have  had  a 
great  many  compliments  of  condolence  upon  my  loss, 
but  I  support  it  with  heroism.  Madame  de  Coulanges 
advises  me  by  all  means  to  stay  and  spend  my  summer 
here ;  she  says  it  is  ridiculous  to  think  of  going  farther, 
and  so  would  have  me  content  myself  with  sending  you 
my  compliments.  I  wish  you  could  hear  her  when  she 
is  saying  all  this.  She  will  certainly  come  and  see  us, 
if  it  is  only  to  raise  your  spirits.  Adieu,  my  dearest 
child  ;  your  little  girl  is  very  well ;  she  is  at  Paris,  taken 
great  care  of,  and  more  visited  and  attended  than  I  am : 
it  was  a  good  thought  of  mine  to  leave  her  there  :  I  love 
her  dearly.  But  here  comes  madame  de  Rochebonne! 

I  kiss  her,  and  think  I  am  kissing  her  brother  f;  for 
which  reason,  I  shall  send  him  no  remembrance  this 
time.  Oh,  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  be  upon  the  road  to 
you,  my  dear  countess  ! 

*  A  landing-place  about  two  leagues  distant  from  Grignan. 

M.  de  Grignan. 
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LETTER  CCXXX. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

From  Marseilles,  Wednesday,  — —  1672. 

I  sit  down  to  write  to  you,  my  dear,  after  having  had 
a  visit  from  the  intendant’s  lady,  and  a  very  beautiful 
harangue.  I  am  now  expecting  a  present,  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  expects  my  pistole.  I  am  enchanted  with  the  sin¬ 
gular  beauty  of  this  place.  Yesterday  was  a  heavenly 
day;  and  the  spot*  from  whence  I  had  a  view  of  the 
sea,  the  bastides,  the  hills,  and  the  town  itself,  surpass 
every  thing  I  have  ever  seen.  But  what  delights  me 
more  than  all  the  rest,  is  madame  de  Montfuronf:  she 
is  really  a  charming  woman,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to 
love  her.  A  crowd  of  chevaliers  came  here  to  receive 
M.  de  Grignan  t  at  his  arrival ;  names  that  were  known, 
and  names  that  were  unknown ;  knights-errant.  Ions 
swords,  smart  cocked  hats,  a  spice  of  war,  of  romance, 
of  embarkations,  disembarkations,  adventures,  chains, 
slavery,  captivity,  and  captives ;  all  this,  to  one  of  so 
romantic  a  turn  as  I  am,  is  inexpressibly  delightful. 
M.  de  Marseilles  paid  us  a  visit  yesterday  evening,  and 
to-day  we  are  to  dine  with  him.  I  tell  you  the  affair 
is  as  good  as  done.  The  weather  is  so  very  bad  at  pre¬ 
sent,  it  makes  me  dull :  we  can  see  neither  the  sea,  the 
galleys,  nor  the  harbour.  With  all  due  respect  to  Aix, 
Marseilles  is  a  very  charming  town,  and  more  populous 

*  This  place  is,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  called  La  Vista,  and 
is  greatly  admired  for  the  beauty  of  its  prospect. 

t  Mary  de  Pontevez  de  Buous,  wife  of  Ldone  de  Valirelle,  marquis 
de  Montfuron,  and  first  cousin  to  M.  de  Grignan. 

J  M.  de  Grignan  had  come  thus  far  to  meet  his  mother-in-law,  and 
conduct  her  to  Grignan. 
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than  Paris :  it  has,  at  least,  a  hundred  thousand  inha¬ 
bitants  ;  how  many  beauties  there  are  I  cannot  pretend 
to  tell,  for  I  have  neither  time  nor  leisure  for  the  cal¬ 
culation.  The  air  in  general  is  thick,  so  that,  upon  the 
whole,  I  had  rather  be  with  you.  No  place  can  please 
without  you;  and  Provence  surely  less  than  any  other. 
Thank  God  that  you  possess  more  courage  than  I  do; 
but  do  not  despise  me  for  my  weakness,  nor  laugh  at 
my  chains. 

LETTER  CCXXXI. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Marseilles,  Thursday, -  1672. 

The  devil  is  certainly  let  loose  in  this  town;  such 
dreadful  weather  was  never  known  in  the  memory  of 
man !  I  wonder  more  than  ever  at  the  manners  of 
some  people,  who  are  so  ostentatiously  civil  and  oblig¬ 
ing  in  all  outward  things,  and  yet  refuse  me  what  I  have 
most  at  heart:  this  is  embracing  while  they  strike  a 
dagger  into  the  breast.  They  thought  to  dazzle  my 
senses;  but  in  the  midst  of  my  civilities,  I  show  them 
that  I  can  see,  and  I  believe  they  would  laugh  as 
heartily  at  the  farce  as  myself,  if  they  dared  do  it:  it 
is  all  masquerade.  We  dined  yesterday  with  M.  de 
Marseilles,  and  a  very  good  entertainment  we  had.  He 
took  me  in  the  afternoon  to  pay  the  necessary  visits, 
and  left  me  here  at  night.  The  governor  gave  us  some 
good  music:  after  which  we  had  some  humorous  masks, 
among  whom  was  a  very  pretty  little  Greek  girl.  Your 
husband  surveyed  her.  Ah!  my  dear,  he  is  a  sad 
rogue:  if  you  were  at  all  disposed  to  resentment,  you 
would  never  look  on  him  again.  There  is  a  chevalier 
de  Meme,  who  in  my  opinion  dances  delightfully;  he 
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was  in  the  character  of  a  Turk,  and  it  is  said  he  does 
not  hate  the  pretty  Greek.  I  think  with  you,  that  Be- 
tomas  is  very  like  Lauzun,  and  madame  de  Montfuron 
like  madame  d’Armagnac,  and  mademoiselle  de  Peunes 
like  the  late  mademoiselle  de  Cosse.  We  are  always 
talking  of  Paris,  and  of  our  friends  there,  with  every 
body  who  knows  it.  If  there  should  be  an  hour  of 
sunshine  presently,  M.  de  Marseilles  is  to  take  me  to 
gape  about.  So  much  for  Marseilles  and  your  absence  ; 
in  the  meanwhile  I  cannot  help  putting  my  hand  to  my 
head.  La  Santa  Cruz  *  is  handsome,  fresh-coloured, 
gay,  and  unaffected ;  there  is  nothing  false  nor  bor¬ 
rowed  in  her  appearance.  I  desire  you  will  think  in 
time  of  paying  her  your  compliments,  not  forgetting  to 
praise  her  rigadoon,  in  which  she  excels.  Farewell, 
my  lovely  child:  the  reflection  of  not  seeing  you  dance 
among  us,  absolutely  spoils  every  thing  of  the  kind, 
to  me. 

LETTER  CCXXXII. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Marseilles,  Thursday  night,  at  12  o’clock. 

I  wrote  to  you  this  morning,  my  dear.  I  now  proceed 
to  give  you  an  account  how  I  have  passed  my  time 
since.  I  went  to  mass  at  the  church  of  St.  Victor  with 
the  bishop  f ;  from  thence  we  went  on  board  the  Reale  j, 
saw  the  exercise  there,  the  flags  flying,  heard  the  guns 
fired  off,  and  saw  feats  of  activity  performed  by  a  Turk; 
then  we  dined ;  and  after  dinner  away  went  the  bishop 

*  N.  de  Galdans,  marchioness  de  Forbin  Sainte  Croix. 

•J*  Of  Marseilles. 

t  The  admiral-galley,  so  called. 
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and  I,  cheek  by  jowl,  to  see  the  citadel,  and  the  pro¬ 
spect  from  thence ;  then  we  visited  the  arsenal,  and  saw 
all  the  magazines,  and  the  hospital ;  then  we  walked 
round  the  harbour;  and  afterwards  returned  to  supper 
at  the  prelate’s,  where  we  had  all  kinds  of  music.  We 
had  a  conversation  together,  in  which  I  said  all  I  thought 
proper,  and  without  any  rudeness,  incivility,  or  anger. 
I  represented  to  him,  coolly  and  dispassionately,  the 
monstrousness  of  his  proceedings  :  I  told  him  how  much 
more  agreeable  to  me  it  would  have  been,  had  he  given 
me  a  real  proof  of  his  friendship  at  JLambesc,  instead  of 
loading  me  with  ceremonies  and  entertainments  here  at 
Marseilles,  which  he  must  be  sensible  could  only  amuse 
the  public.  He  seemed  a  good  deal  confused  ;  and,  in 
fact,  the  more  distant  the  thing  becomes,  the  more  he 
sees  it  in  its  true  light.  There  can  be  no  excuse  for 
not  obliging  me  in  such  a  trifle,  when  he  himself,  had 
he  had  the  least  regard  for  me,  might  have  found  a 
thousand  reasons  for  it,  to  one  objection  against  it.  I 
repeated  to  him  how  plainly  he  discovered  his  dislike  to 
us  on  that  occasion :  for,  said  I,  the  pretext  was  so 
poor,  that  it  was  easy  to  see  through  it.  At  last  we 
parted :  but  be  assured  of  this,  that  had  we  been  the 
best  friends  in  the  world,  he  could  not  have  done  me 
more  honours  at  this  place.  To-morrow  at  five  o’clock 
we  shall  set  out ;  and  so  I  take  my  leave  of  you  for  the 
present,  my  dear.  I  have  received  your  letter,  and  read 
all  the  affectionate  expressions  it  contains  with  senti¬ 
ments  that  cannot  be  expressed. 
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from  Madame  de  sevigne  to  madame  de  grignan. 

Lambesc,  Tuesday  morning,  10  o’clock,  1672. 

When  we  reckon  without  Providence,  we  must  frequent¬ 
ly  reckon  twice.  I  was  dressed  from  head  to  foot  by 
eight  o’clock  ;  I  had  drank  my  coffee,  heard  mass, 
taken  leave  of  every  body,  the  mules  were  loaded,  and 
the  tinkling  of  their  bells  gave  me  notice  that  it  was 
time  to  mount  my  litter ;  my  room  was  full  of  people, 
entreating  me  not  to  think  of  setting  out  on  account  of 
the  heavy  rain  which  had  fallen  incessantly  for  several 
days,  and  was  then  pouring  more  violently  than  ever  ; 
but  I  resisted  all  their  arguments,  resolving  to  abide  by 
the  promise  I  made  you  in  my  letter  of  yesterday,  of 
being  with  you  by  Thursday  at  farthest :  at  that  very 
instant,  in  came  M.  de  Grignan  in  his  night-gown  and 
slippers,  and  talked  to  me  very  gravely  of  the  rashness 
of  such  an  undertaking,  saying  that  the  muleteer  would 
not  be  able  to  follow  the  litter;  that  my  mules  would 
fall  into  some  ditch  on  the  road  ;  that  my  people  would 
be  so  wet  and  fatigued,  that  they  would  not  be  able  to 
lend  me  assistance;  so  that  I  changed  my  mind  in  a 
moment,  and  yielded  to  his  sage  remonstrances:  and 
now’,  my  dear  child,  the  trunks  are  brought  back,  the 
mules  are  unharnessed,  the  footmen  and  maids  are  dry¬ 
ing  themselves  by  the  fire,  for  they  were  wet  through 
in  only  crossing  the  court-yard;  and  I  dispatch  you 
this  messenger,  knowing  your  goodness  will  make  you 
uneasy,  and  wishing  to  lessen  my  own  uneasiness,  be¬ 
ing  very  anxious  about  your  health ;  for  this  man  will 
either  bring  me  word  here,  or  meet  me  on  the  road. 
In  short,  my  dear,  he  will  be  with  you  at  Grignan  on 

vo*..  ii.  t 
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Thursday  instead  of  me;  and  I  shall  set  out  the  first 
moment  it  pleases  God  and  M.  de  Grignan,  who  is  be¬ 
come  absolute  master  of  me,  and  well  knows  my  rea¬ 
sons  for  wishing  so  much  to  be  at  Grignan.  I  should 
be  glad  if  this  affair  could  be  kept  a  secret  from  M.  de 
la  Garde,  for  he  will  take  a  most  unmerciful  pleasure  in 
finding  every  thing  turn  out  as  he  foretold  ;  but  let  him 
take  care,  and  not  grow  vain  upon  this  pretended  gift  of 
prophecy. 

Adieu,  my  dearest  child ;  do  not  expect  me;  I  will 
come  and  surprise  you.  Believe  me,  it  is  much  against 
my  will  that  I  am  detained  prisoner  at  Lambesc :  but 
who  could  foresee  such  dreadful  rains  as  have  not  been 
known  in  Provence  for  the  last  century  ? 

LETTER.  CCXXXIV. 

FROM  MADAME  DE  COULANGES  TO  MAADME  DE  SEVIGNE, 

Lyons,  August  1,  36/3. 

I  have  received  your  two  letters,  my  lovely  friend,  and 
return  you  a  thousand  thanks  for  thinking  of  me  in  the 
place  where  you  are.  The  weather  is  dreadfully  hot ; 
I  have  no  hope  but  from  its  violence*.  I  long  to  be  at 
Grignan ;  after  this  month,  it  will  be  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion;  so  you  may  depend  on  it  I  will  come,  if  I  am 
alive. 

The  poor  marquis  de  Villeroi  daily  regrets  his  mis¬ 
fortune  in  not  having  seen  you.  We  have  the  violins 
every  evening  in  Belle  Cour  f.  I  am  seldom  there,  be¬ 
ing  obliged  to  be  a  good  deal  with  my  mother.  You 
must  know  I  discharge  my  duty  to  a  miracle,  in  the 

*  Agreeably  to  the  proverb,  “  Whatever  is  violent  seldom  lasts  long.” 

t  A  public  place  in  the  city  of  Lyons. 
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hope  of  getting  to  Grignan:  this  idea  puts  me  in  good 
humour.  But  we  have  had  strange  alterations  here. 
Do  you  remember  the  figure  madame  Solus  made  while 
you  were  here  ?  She  has  imprudently  taken  a  fancy 
to  madame  Carle.  The  latter,  it  is  said,  had  her  views 
in  encouraging  it ;  for  my  part,  I  do  not  believe  a  syl¬ 
lable  of  the  matter;  however,  it  is  the  talk  of  Lyons. 
In  short,  it  has  come  out,  that  it  is  madame  Carle  with 
whom  the  marquis  is  in  love.  Madame  Solus  is  in  de¬ 
spair  ;  but  she  had  rather  see  the  marquis,  faithless  as 
he  is,  than  not  see  him  at  all :  so  that  it  is  thought 
there  is  no  danger  of  her  throwing  herself  into  a  con¬ 
vent.  What  think  you  of  this  story  ?  does  it  not  carry 
an  air  of  novelty  with  it  ? 

Adieu,  my  dearest  friend.  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that 
the  marquis  de  Villeroi  intends  to  visit  Grignan,  with 
your  friend  the  count  de  Rochebonne.  I  am  extremely 
obliged  to  you  for  wishing  me  with  you:  there  are  few 
things  I  more  earnestly  desire  than  to  see  your  castle  as 
s®on  as  possible.  My  patience,  though  violent,  still  con¬ 
tinues  ;  I  hope  the  heat  will  not  do  so :  it  must  be  great 
indeed  to  prevent  my  setting  out.  The  rapidity  of  the 
Rhone  accords  with  the  desire  I  have  of  embracing  you ; 
and  so,  my  dear  friend,  I  do  not  despair  of  relating  to 
you  in  person  all  the  diversions  of  Belle  Cour.  You  have 
promised  not  to  say  to  me,  Allez,  allez,  vous  etes  une 
laide  * ;  and  that  is  enough  for  me.  I  am  afraid  you 
will  use  our  governor  ill :  your  manners  have  always 
appeared  to  me  somewhat  different  from  madame  Solus’s. 
You  know  it  has  been  reported  at  Paris  that  she  and 
Vardes  met:  guess  in  what  place. 


*  Begone,  begone,  you  are  hideom. 
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LETTER  CCXXXV. 

FROM  THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

Lyons,  Sept.  11,  167-2. 

I  am  rejoiced,  ray  dear  friend,  to  find  that  I  have  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  you  regret  my  absence  ;  and  what  con¬ 
firms  the  belief  to  me,  is  the  uneasiness  I  feel  at  being 
no  longer  with  you  *.  I  have  made  your  compliments 
to  the  charmer  f,  which  he  received  very  properly.  I 
am  satisfied  with  him.  Pray  send  Corbinelli  to  me  ;  his 
apartment  is  quite  ready,  and  I  expect  him  with  an  im¬ 
patience  that  claims  this  little  journey  of  him  :  all  our 
beauties  too  expect  him,  and  will  not  set  out  for  the 
country  till  he  comes.  If  he  abuses  my  credulity,  and 
all  this  turns  out  to  be  a  mere  project,  I  shall  break 
with  him  for  ever.  Adieu,  my  dear  friend  ;  I  have  a 
little  business  with  the  countess  de  Grignan. 


TO  MADAME  DE  GRIGNAN. 

I  have  no  longer  any  taste  for  working,  madame ;  it  is 
only  at  Grignan  that  I  can  work.  The  charmer  and  I, 
indeed,  began  a  work  two  days  ago,  in  which  you  had 
a  considerable  share.  I  assure  you,  if  you  were  here, 
you  would  find  me  a  great  workwoman  at  present.  I 
had  fancied  the  charmer  was  to  send  you  some  patterns ; 
but  report  says,  you  never  work  from  patterns  your¬ 
self,  and  that  those  you  give  are  inimitable.  Adieu, 

*  Madame  de  Coulanges  had  made  a  journey  to  Grignan  to  see  ma¬ 
dame  de  Sdvignd  and  her  daughter,  and  this  letter  appears  to  be  written 
soon  after  her  return. 

j-  this  was  a  name  given  to  brands  de  Neuville,  marquis,  afterwards 
duke,  de  Villeroi,  peer  and  marshal  of  France. 
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dear  madam  ;  I  find  it  very  easy  to  divest  myself  of  all 
form  when  I  write  to  you. 

LETTER  CCXXXVI. 

FROM  MADAME  DE  COULANGES  TO  MADAME  DE  SEVIGNE, 

Lyons,  October  30,  1672. 

I  am  very  uneasy  about  you,  my  charming  friend  ; 
will  you  never  leave  off  this  strange  notion  of  your  be¬ 
ing  so  robust?  Surely  it  was  not  a  time  to  think  so 
after  having  just  been  bled.  I  am  impatient  to  hear 
from  you,  and  yet  it  will  be  long  before  I  can  have  that 
satisfaction.  Alas !  this  is  a  farewell  letter,  my  dearest 
friend  ;  I  am  going  to  take  a  journey  that  will  carry  me 
more  than  a  hundred  leagues  from  you!  What  folly  ! 
Since  the  day  has  been  fixed  for  my  departure  for  Paris, 
I  am  almost  distracted  to  think  of  what  I  must  leave 
behind  me:  I  leave  my  family,  my  poor  afflicted  fa¬ 
mily;  and  yet  I  must  set  out  on  All-Saints’  day  for 
Bagnols,  from  thence  to  Rouen,  and  then  vogue  la 
galere,  happen  what  will. 

Are  you  not  charmed  with  the  present  the  king  has 
made  M.  de  Marsillac  *  ?  Are  you  not  delighted  with 
the  letter  he  wrote  to  him  ?  1  am  now  in  the  20lh  book 
of  Ariosto,  and  am  in  raptures  with  it.  Let  me  tell 
you,  without  intending  to  abuse  your  credulity,  that  if 
I  were  received  into  your  party  at  Grignan,  I  could 
much  better  dispense  with  Paris  and  its  diversions,  than 
in  Paris  1  can  dispense  with  you.  But,  my  true  friend, 
I  must  bid  you  adieu.  I  shall  keep  the  charmer  for  the 
fair  countess. 

Come,  my  dear  confidant  f,  come  hither,  and  let  me 

*  Of  the  office  of  grand-master  of  the  wardrobe, 
f  This  is  addressed  to  M.  Corbinelli. 
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take  my  leave  of  you  ;  I  cannot  be  happy  that  I  did 
not  see  you ;  it  is  of  little  avail  to  reflect  on  the  pain  it 
would  have  given  me  to  part  with  you  again  ;  I  had 
rather  have  undergone  that,  than  the  vexation  of  not 
having  had  an  opportunity  of  convincing  you  of  my 
sentiments  towards  you.  I  am  delighted  with  M.  de 
Grignan's  talent  for  mimicry ;  this  talent  is  necessary 
to  represent  probability.  Adieu,  my  dear  sir;  though 
you  promise  to  be  my  confidant,  I  grieve  that  1  am  not 
worthy  to  accept  your  offer;  but  come,  and  take  your 
denial  at  Paris.  Adieu,  my  friend;  adieu,  my  lady 
countess*;  adieu,  M.  Corbinelli ;  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  being  with  you  in  imagination,  however  distant  from 
you  in  reality;  but,  alas!  I  feel  lively  sorrow  at  the 
certainty  of  not  finding  either  of  you  where  I  am  going. 

I  will  not  omit  to  tell  you,  that  I  am  so  much  pleased 
with  the  abbacy  the  king  has  bestowed  on  the  coadju¬ 
tor,  that  I  think  it  is  uncivil  not  to  compliment  me  upon 
the  occasion. 

LETTER  CCXXXVII. 

FROM  THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  December  26,  1672. 

The  siege  of  Charleroi  f  is  at  length  raised  :  I  shall  not 
inform  you  of  the  particulars  of  this  affair,  as  I  know 
mademoiselle  de  Meri  has  sent  madame  de  Grignan  a 
full  account  of  it.  It  is  not  yet  known  what  route  his 
majesty  will  take  ;  some  say  he  will  return  directly  to 
St.  Germain ;  others  that  he  will  go  into  Flanders;  we 
shall  soon,  however,  be  informed  of  his  march.  I  cau 

*  Madame  de  Sevignd. 

•|-  The  prince  of  Orange  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Charleroi 
the  2‘2d  of  December. 
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affirm>  with  truth,  that  I  have  the  first  intelligence; 
for  the  couriers  all  stop  at  M.  le  TellieFs  *,  where  I 
spend  the  greatest  part  of  my  time  ;  he  is  indisposed, 
and  seems  to  take  pleasure  in  having  me  with  him  ; 
this  is  sufficient  to  make  me  diligent  in  my  attendance 
on  him. 

I  cannot  conceive  by  what  accident  you  missed  re¬ 
ceiving  M.  de  Coulanges’s  letter,  in  which  I  had  en¬ 
closed  one  from  myself.  The  loss  indeed  is  not  great, 
but  yet  I  flatter  myself  you  regretted  it,  because  I  love 
you,  my  dearest  friend  ;  and  I  know  you  are  not  un¬ 
grateful. 

1  have  been  at  mass  at  midnight,  and  have  eaten 
supper  afterwards.  I  am  in  such  robust  health  at  pre¬ 
sent,  as  to  be  a  match  for  you.  I  have  paid  some  visits 
in  company  with  madame  de  la  Fayette  ;  I  am  delight¬ 
ed  with  her,  and  I  think  she  contrives  to  bear  with  me. 
Madame  de  Richelieu  is  here  yet;  I  shall  sup  with  her 
to-night  at  madame  du  Fresnoi’s.  The  latter  is  in  great 
esteem  at  court ;  nothing  of  consequence  passes  in  the 
state  without  her  having  a  share  in  it.  The  life  madame 
Scarron  leads  surprises  every  one;  not  a  creature  with¬ 
out  exception  has  any  intercourse  with  her.  1  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  her,  but  am  very  cautious  of  men¬ 
tioning  it,  lest  I  should  draw  a  torrent  of  impertinent 
questions  upon  me.  The  rendezvous  of  the  beau  monde 
is  held  every  evening  at  the  marechal  d’Fstrees’.  Mani- 
camp  and  his  two  sisters  are  excellent  company.  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Senneterre  sometimes  joins  the  party,  but  al¬ 
ways  like  the  figure  of  Andromache:  her  grief  is  be¬ 
come  troublesome;  I  cannot  help  thinking  she  likes  it 
better  than  she  did  her  husband  :  this  reason  ought  per- 

*  Madame  de  Cou'anges  was  niece  to  M.  !e  Tellier,  who  was  after- 
■  ards  chancellor  of  France. 
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haps  to  make  her  forget  her  affliction  :  but  I  believe  her 
to  be  in  earnest,  and  therefore  pity  her.  The  dauphin’s 
gendarmes  are  in  the  army  of  the  prince :  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  soon  be-  put  into  winter  quarters,  and 
that  they  will  have  a  little  time  to  arrange  their  affairs: 
I  know  some  persons  who  are  overwhelmed  with  them. 
Well,  I  must  take  my  leave  of  you,  my  dearest,  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  important  occasion  of  the  night.  I  assure 
you  we  must  be  very  attentive  to  our  dress  when  we 
sup  with  madame  du  Fresnoi.  Permit  me  to  make  my 
compliments  to  madame  de  Grignan;  it  should  be  my 
love,  but  you  will  not  sufier  that. 

The  princess  d’Harcourt  has  appeared  at  court  with¬ 
out  rouge,  from  pure  devotion:  this  is  a  noveity  which 
effaces  every  other,  and  it  may  be  called  a  great  sacri¬ 
fice.  Brancas*  is  delighted  at  it.  He  adores  you,  my 
friend ;  do  not  find  fault  with  him,  therefore,  for  cen¬ 
suring  the  pleasure  you  enjoy  without  him  :  it  is  jealousy 
that  leads  him  to  it,  but  you  will  not  have  jealousy  ex¬ 
cept  from  those  of  w  hom  you  can  be  jealous  :  pity  poor 
Biancas. 


LETTER  CCXXXVIII. 

FROM  MADAME  DE  LA  FAYETTE  TO  MADAME  DE  SEY1GNE. 

Paris,  December  30,  1672. 

I  have  seen  your  long  letter  to  d’Hacqueville ;  I  per¬ 
fectly  understand  all  you  say  respecting  the  bishop  f. 
I  am  convinced  he  is  in  fault,  since  you  complain  of 
him.  I  shall  show  your  letter  to  Langlade,  and  have  a 

*  Charles  de  Brancas,  father  of  the  princess  d’Harcourt,  and  knight 
of  honour  of  queen  Anne  of  Austria. 

-p  Of  Marseilles. 
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great  desire  madame  du  Plessis  should  see  it  too,  for  she 
is  very  much  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  bishop.  The 
Provencals,  you  know,  are  strange  people. 

I  send  you  a  packet  for  lady  Northumberland.  You 
will  not  easily  guess  how  I  came  to  have  charge  of  it : 
it  comes  from  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  the  English  am¬ 
bassador  ;  he  has  written  to  her  several  times,  but  hav¬ 
ing  received  no  answer,  is  apprehensive  that  his  letters 
are  intercepted;  and  M.  de  la  Rochefoucault,  whom  he 
frequently  visits,  has  taken  upon  him  the  conveyance 
of  the  packet  in  question  :  [  must,  therefore,  beg  the 
favour  of  you,  as  you  are  no  longer  at  Aix,  to  send  it 
by  some  person  you  can  trust,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
wiiteto  lady  Northumberland,  desiring  her  to  inform 
you  whether  she  has  received  it  safe,  and  to  consign  her 
letter  in  reply  to  the  packet  to  your  care.  It  is  said 
lord  Montagu’s  journey  has  not  succeeded  as  he  could 
have  wished,  so  that  he  will  proceed  to  Italy,  to  show 
the  world  that  lady  Northumberland’s  fine  eyes  were 
not  the  only  motives  that  induced  him  to  travel.  Pray 
let  us  know  what  you  perceive  of  this  afiair,  and  how 
you  think  it  will  end. 

La  Marans  is  fallen  into  a  state  of  devotion,  peni¬ 
tence,  and  meekness  of  spirit,  that  is  almost  inconceiv¬ 
able  :  her  sister,  though  not  much  attached  to  her,  is 
surprised  and  charmed  at  it.  Her  person  is  so  altered, 
you  would  scarcely  recognise  her;  she  looks  as  if  she 
were  sixty  years  of  age.  She  was  very  angry  with  her 
sister  for  having  told  me  what  she  said  to  her  about  M. 
de  Longueville’s  child,  and  complained  of  me  for  hav¬ 
ing  made  it  public ;  but  her  complaints  were  so  gentle, 
that  Montalais  was  embarrassed  both  for  herself  and  for 
me;  and  to  excuse  me  in  some  way,  she  told  her  that 
I  was  acquainted  with  the  strange  opinion  she  had  en¬ 
tertained  of  my  being  in  love  with  M.  de  Longueville. 

l  5 
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La  Marans  replied  very  justly,  that  if  I  were  really  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it,  she  was  surprised  I  had  not  said  much 
more,  and  that  she  thought  I  had  the  most  reason  to 
complain.  Madame  de  Grignan  was  mentioned ;  she 
said  a  great  many  handsome  things  of  her,  and  without 
the  least  affectation.  She  no  longer  suffers  any  one  to 
come  near  her;  if  God  confirms  this  happy  disposition 
in  her,  it  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  miracles  I  have 
ever  seen. 

I  went  yesterday  to  the  Palais  Royal  with  mademoi¬ 
selle  de  Monaco,  where  I  caught  a  dreadful  cold.  I 
shed  many  tears  of  real  sorrow  to  the  memory  of  Ma¬ 
dame* * * §.  I  was  greatly  surprised  at  the  wit  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  one  f ;  not  so  much  for  the  sprightliness  of  her 
humour  as  for  the  good  sense.  She  was  rallying  the 
ridiculous  conduct  of  M.  de  Meckelbourg,  in  being  in 
Paris  at  such  a  time  as  this;  and  I  assure  you  no  one 
could  have  expressed  what  she  said  better  than  she  did. 
She  is  very  obstinate  and  determined,  and  is  certainly 
a  person  of  discernment,  for  she  cannot  bear  mademoi¬ 
selle  de  Gourdon.  Monsieur  paid  me  all  the  attentions 
possible  just  under  the  nose  of  madame  de  Clerem¬ 
bault  i;  however,  I  was  kept  in  countenance  by  La 
Fienne,  w’ho  mortally  hates  her,  and  whom  I  had  in¬ 
vited  to  dine  with  me  two  days  before.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  the  countess  du  Plessis  §  is  going  to  be 
married  to  young  Clerembault. 

*  Henrietta-Anne  of  England,  who  died  June  29,  1670. 

q.  Elizabeth  Charlotte,  princess  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  whom  Mon¬ 
sieur,  only  brother  to  Lewis  XIV.,  took  for  his  second  wife  the  21st  of 
November,  1671. 

+  Governess  to  the  children  of  Monsieur. 

§  Mary-Louisa  le  Loup  de  Belletiave,  relict  of  Alexander  de  Choi- 
seul,  count  du  Plessis,  married  a  second  time  to  Rent:  Giliier  de  Puy- 
garreau,  marquis  of  Clerembault,  and  first  geutleman  of  the  horse  to 
the  duchess  of  Orleans. 
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M.  de  la  Rochefoucault  sends  you  a  thousand  com¬ 
pliments.  He  has  kept  at  home  these  four  or  five  days, 
having  the  gout  in  miniature.  I  have  told  maiiame  du 
Plessis  that  you  write  me  wonders  of  her  son.  Adieu, 
my  sweet  friend ;  you  know  how  much  I  love  you. 

LETTER  CCXXXIX. 

FROM  M.  DE  LA  ROCHEFOUCAULT  TO  MADAME  DE  SEVIGNK. 

Paris,  February  <(,  16/3. 

You  cannot  conceive  the  pleasure  you  gave  me  by 
the  most  entertaining  letter  that  was  ever  written:  it 
has  been  read  with  all  the  admiration  you  could  de¬ 
sire.  I  shall  find  it  a  difficult  task  to  acquit  myself  so 
well  of  the  obligation;  however,  I  will  do  my  endea¬ 
vour,  but  without  the  hope  of  succeeding,  by  any 
charges  with  respect  to  your  health,  for  vou  are  so  for¬ 
tunate  as  to  stand  in  no  need  of  my  prescriptions. 

The  countess  de  la  Fayette  is  gone  this  morning  to 
St.  Germain,  to  thank  the  king,  for  a  pension  of  five 
hundred  crowns  that  he  has  granted  her  on  an  abbey, 
and  which  in  time  will  be  worth  a  thousand  to  her;  for 
it  is  upon  a  man  who  has  the  same  pension  on  the  abbey 
of  Fayette,  so  that  they  are  quit  for  the  present;  but 
upon  the  death  of  the  former,  the  pension  remains  on 
his  abbey :  his  majesty  accompanied  this  gift  with  so 
many  kind  expressions,  that  it  gives  us  reason  to  think 
he  intends  to  confer  still  greater  favours  on  her.  If  I 
am  the  first  to  acquaint  you  with  this  piece  of  news,  I 
think  I  have  half  repaid  M.  de  Coulanges’s  letter;  but 
who  can  repay  us  for  the  weary  moments  we  pass  in 
your  absence?  The  loss  is  so  great  to  me,  that  no¬ 
thing  but  your  presence  can  make  up  for  it:  but  you 
are  not  very  ready  at  paying  such  debts.  These  are  not 
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the  first  I  have  lost  by  you ;  and  being  an  old  creditor, 
exposes  me  the  more  to  these  bankruptcies.  The  affair 
between  the  chevalier  de  Lorraine  and  M.  de  Rohan 
has  terminated  happily ;  the  king  gave  them  credit  for 
their  intentions,  and  there  is  no  room  for  any  one  to  be 
offended.  The  duke  is  returned.  The  prince  is  to  fol¬ 
low  in  two  or  three  days.  We  live  in  hopes  of  peace ; 
but,  alas!  you  do  not  return,  and  that  is  enough  to  de¬ 
stroy  all  hope. 

Notwithstanding  what  you  tell  me  of  madame  de 
Grignan,  I  cannot  believe  she  often  thinks  of  me.  I 
return  her  or  you,  however,  my  most  humble  thanks, 
for  what  you  are  pleased  to  say  to  me  from  her.  My 
mother *  is  become  a  perfect  mirror  of  devotion;  she  has 
composed  a  hymn  for  her  enemies,  in  which  the  queen 
of  Provence  f  is  not  forgotten.  Embrace  the  abbe  l  for 
me ;  tell  him  that,  next  to  the  marquis  of  Villeroi,  f 
stand  better  than  any  one  in  the  good  graces  of  M.  de 
Coulanges. 

If  you  have  any  news  of  our  poor  Corbinelli,  I  be¬ 
seech  you  to  let  me  know  it.  I  was  thinking  to  strike 
out  the  epithet,  but  I  learn,  to  the  eternal  shame  of  out 
friends,  that  he  has  but  too  good  a  title  to  it. 

FROM  MADAME  DE  LA  FAYETTE. 

This  letter,  my  friend,  will  inform  you  of  all  I  had  to 
tell  you.  I  am  quite  well  after  my  trip  to  Saint  Ger¬ 
main.  I  saw  your  son,  and  treated  him  as  well  as  if  he 
had  been  my  own  :  he  is  very  handsome.  Adieu. 

*  Madame  de  Marans,  whom  M.  de  la  Rochefoueault  always  called 
bis  mother. 

-f  Madame  de  Grignan,  whom  madame  de  Marans  bated, 

X  De  Couknges. 
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FROM  MADAME  DE  COULANGES  TO  MADAME  DE  SEVIGNE. 

Paris,  February  24,  1673. 

If  you  were  in  a  place  where  I  could  impart  all  my 
vexations  to  you,  my  dear  and  charming  friend,  I  am 
persuaded  they  would  be  at  an  end.  When  I  reflect, 
that  the  return  of  madame  de  Grignan  depends  entirely 
on  peace,  as  your  return  depends  on  her,  can  I  do  other¬ 
wise  than  long  for  this  happy  event?  Count  Tot  pass¬ 
ed  the  afternoon  here  ;  we  talked  much  of  you  ;  he 
remembers  all  he  has  ever  heard  you  say ;  judge 
then,  if  his  memory  does  not  render  him  an  excellent 
companion. 

I  no  longer  think,  my  dear,  of  leaving  St.  Germain. 
I  met  one  of  the  ladies  of  honour*  there,  for  whom  I 
have  a  great  affection,  and  who  behaves  in  the  kindest 
manner  to  me.  I  seldom  see  the  queen  :  I  sleep  at  ma¬ 
dame  du  Fresnofs  in  a  delightful  apartment;  which 
determines  me  to  make  frequent  excursions  thither. 
Our  poor  friends  are  gone  again,  that  is,  M.  de  la 
Trousse  f,  who  has  heeti  ordered,  with  Vaubun,  into 
Franche  Comte,  on  the  king’s  having  received  news  of 
an  insurrection  there.  He  has  appointed  them  to  the 
command,  being  unwilling  to  suffer  the  Spaniards  to  send 
troops  through  his  dominions.  La  Trousse  is  not  easily 
reconciled  to  the  honour  conferred  on  him,  though 
doubtless  it  is  one  that  could  not  fail  of  being  agreeable 
to  a  person  less  wearied  with  travelling  than  he  is.  The 

*  Madame  de  Richelieu, 
f  Captain  in  the  dauphin’s  gen-d’ajrmes. 
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guidon* * * §  continues  with  us.  I  took  him  with  me  the  other 
da}',  to  dine  with  madame  de  Richelieu :  he  is  almost 
as  much  beloved  by  every  one  as  by  me.  Mithridatesf 
is  a  charming  piece :  it  affects  you  to  tears,  and  calls 
forth  continual  admiration ;  you  see  it  twenty  times, 
and  like  it  better  the  twentieth  time  than  you  did  the 
first.  Pulcheria  did  not  meet  with  the  same  success. 

Our  friend  Brancas  has  a  fever,  and  a  defluxion  on 
the  breast;  I  shall  see  him  to-morrow.  I  have  not  seen 
your  cardinal  t  yet,  though  I  have  always  wished  to  do 
it;  but  something  or  other  has  continually  happened  to 
prevent  me.  The  marquis  de  Villeroi  is  so  much  in 
love,  that  he  sees  only  with  other  people’s  eyes;  never 
surely  was  blindness  equal  to  his ;  every  body  pities 
him :  in  short,  he  is  rather  the  charmed  than  the  charmer. 
He  sets  no  value  upon  his  fortune ;  but  his  fair  one  sets 
some  value  upon  Caderousse,  and  upon  one  more,  and 
soon  to  two,  three,  four,  &c.  This  is  absolute  truth; 
you  know  I  abhor  scandal.  I  embrace  madame  de 
Grignan;  I  heartily  wish  she  were  safely  brought  to 
bed,  and  as  heartily  wish  she  would  never  be  with  child 
again:  and,  lastly,  that  she  would  come  hither,  and 
put  every  one  out  of  countenance  that  is  now  the  object 
of  admiration. 

My  ever  dear  friend,  farewell !  your  little  heart  §  is 
very  well ;  it  is  very  saucy  ;  it  has  had  its  hair  cut,  and 
is  drest  very  prettily. 

*  M.  de  Sdvignd,  who  was  guidon,  or  cornet,  in  the  dauphin’s  gen- 
d’avmes. 

-f-  A  tragedy  of  Racine,  which  was  represented  for  the  first  time  in 
January,  1673. 

J  De  Retz. 

§  A  name  given  by  madame  de  Sdvignd  to  her  little  grand-daughter, 
who  was  born  the  15  th  of  November,  16'0. 
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Madame  Scarron  never  appears  now ;  I  am  extremely 
sorry  for  it,  for  I  have  no  one  here  this  year  that  I  love. 
The  abbe  Tetu  and  I  are  compelled  to  love  one  another. 
Mademoiselle  dreamt  you  were  very  ill,  and  awoke  cry¬ 
ing  •,  she  desires  me  to  tell  you  so. 

LETTER  CCXLI. 

FROM  MADAME  DE  LA  FAYETTE  TO  MADAME  DE  SEVIGNE. 

Paris,  February  27,  167-3. 

M.  de  Bayard,  and  M.  de  la  Fayette,  are  this  moment 
arrived  ;  so,  my  dear  friend,  I  have  only  time  to  say 
two  words  to  you  about  your  son  :  he  is  just  gone  from 
hence,  and  desired  me  at  parting  to  let  you  know  his 
reasons  for  wanting  a  supply  of  cash.  They  are  so  very 
good,  that  I  need  not  take  much  time  to  explain  them 
to  you  at  large.  In  a  word,  you  see  what  expense  you 
are  to  expect  from  a  campaign  that  is  likely  never  to 
have  an  end.  Every  creature  is  in  despair,  and  run¬ 
ning  to  ruin,  and  it  is  impossible  but  your  son  must  do 
like  the  rest ;  besides,  the  great  love  you  have  for  ma- 
dame  de  Grignan  will  not  sutler  you  to  neglect  her  bro¬ 
ther  :  but  I  leave  the  great  d’Hacqueville  to  tell  you 
more  on  this  subject,  and  bid  you  for  this  time  heartily 
farewell. 

LETTER  CCXLII. 

FROM  MADAME  DE  COULANGES  TO  MADAME  DE  SEVIGNE. 

✓ 

Paris,  March  20,  1673. 

I  wish  your  reproaches  too  much  to  deserve  them  ;  no, 
my  beauty,  exaggeration  does  not  bear  me  away  :  I 
tell  you  I  love  you,  because  I  feel  truly  that  I  do ;  and 
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my  affection  is  even  stronger  than  my  expressions. 
W  e  have,  at  last,  found  our  friend  madame  Scarron,  in 
other  words,  we  know  where  she  is ;  for  as  to  having  anv 
intercourse  with  her,  that  is  not  quite  so  easy.  A  cer¬ 
tain  gentleman  (M.  de  Coulanges)  who  visits  at  the 
house  of  one  of  her  friends,  thinks  her  so  amiable,  and 
such  excellent  company,  that  he  cannot  bear  to  be  ab¬ 
sent  from  her.  She  is  more  solicitous  about  her  old 
friends  than  ever  ;  and  obliges  them  so  freely  with  all 
the  time  she  has  to  spare,  that  they  regret  she  has  not 
more  to  bestow  on  them.  I  am  certain  you  think  the 
pension  of  two  thousand  crowns  very  moderate  ;  it  is 
so  ;  but  then  the  way  in  which  it  was  bestowed,  gives 
reason  to  hope  for  something  better  hereafter.  The 
king  had  been  looking  over  the  pension-list,  and  find¬ 
ing  madame  Scarron  down  for  two  thousand  francs,  he 
struck  out  that  sum,  and  in  its  room  put  two  thousand 
crowns. 

Every  body  imagined  we  should  have  peace  :  but 
then  the  hopes  of  every  body  are  again  destroyed 
by  a  word  that  escaped  the  king,  that,  peace  or  war, 
he  would  not  return  to  Paris  till  the  month  of  October. 
L  have  just  received  a  letter  from  the  young  guidon  %. 
in  which  he  desires  me  +  to  procure  him  his  discharge  ; 
and  his  reasons  are  so  good,  that  I  do  not  doubt  I  shall 
obtain  it  for  him.  I  have  seen  an  excellent  letter  of 
yours  to  M.  de  Coulanges  :  it  is  so  replete  with  good 
sense  and  good  reasoning,  that  I  am  persuaded  it  would 
be  a  bad  undertaking  for  any  one  who  should  attempt 
to  answer  it.  I  promised  madame  de  la  Fayette 
yesterday  that  she  should  see  it  :  I  found  her  tete-a-tete 

*  M.  de  Sev'gnd. 

+  Madame  de  Qwlanges  vas  -german  to  Loti  ois,  he  secretar 
ai  war. 
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with  a  personage  called  M.  leDuc  :  they  regretted  your 
departure  from  Paris,  and  wished  you  back  again;  but, 
alas  !  how  fruitless  are  wishes,  and  yet  we  cannot  help 
forming  them.  M.  de  Grignan  is  not  at  all  rusticated 
by  Provence  ;  he  has  a  very  good  air  at  court,  but  he 
finds  something  wanting ;  we  are  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  think  something  is  wanting  to  him.  I  have  inform¬ 
ed  M.  de  la  Trousse  of  what  you  write  me  of  him  :  if  my 
letter  reach  him,  he  will  no  doubt  thank  you:  I  believe 
the  wonderful  secret  he  possessed  of  making  as  great  a 
show  as  the  richest  among  us,  has  failed  him  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  :  he  appears  to  me  overwhelmed  without  resource. 

Madame  du  Fresnoi  makes  such  a  figure  as  would  sur¬ 
prise  you  :  she  has  eclipsed  mademoiselle  de  S  *  *  *  *' 
without  mercy  :  who  hearing  the  beauty  of  her  rival  so 
amazingly  cried  up,  has  never  shown  her  face  abroad. 
She  is  certainly  a  very  fine  and  regular  beauty,  has  an 
admirable  complexion  ;  but  then  she  is  bashful,  though 
she  does  not  like  it  to  appear  :  she  is  always  laughing, 
but  it  is  with  an  ill  grace.  Madame  will  never  want  a 
succession  of  new  beauties  at  her  court :  the  least  sha¬ 
dow  of  gallantry  makes  her  immediately  part  with  her 
maids  of  honour.  I  fancy  those  who  stay  with  her 
think  themselves  worse  oil’ than  those  who  have  left  her. 
Mademoiselle  de  Laval  is  on  the  point  of  leaving  her  : 
madame  de  Richelieu  desires  me  to  make  you  many 
compliments  in  her  name.  Adieu,  my  lovely  friend ; 
with  your  permission  and  her  own,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
embracing  the  countess  of  Grignan  :  is  she  not  brought 
to  bed  yet?  M.  de  Coulanges  has  promised  me  to  send 
you  Mithridates.  I  am  to  sit  to-day  for  my  picture, 
for  M.  de  Grignan :  for  my  part,  I  had  given  over  all 
thoughts  of  such  sittings. 

The  charmer’s  story  is  really  very  pitiable ;  I  know  it 
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all  5  Orondates  *  was  nothing  to  him  :  he  is  the  only 
one  in  the  world  that  truly  knows  how  to  love  :  he  is 
certainly  the  most  deserving  of  men,  and  his  Aleina  the 
most  unworthy  of  women. 


LETTER  CCXLIIi. 

triOM  TIIE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  April  io,  16;  j. 

It  is  now  midnight,  which  is  a  reason  for  my  not  vvrit- 
ing  to  you  :  I  am  vexed  to  the  heart:  I  had  resolved 
to  answer  your  delightful  letter,  but  was  prevented  thus. 
M.  de  la  Rochefoucault  spent  the  whole  day  with  rne  : 
I  introduced  him  to  madame  du  Fresnoi,  and  he  was 
quite  charmed  with  her.  I  am  extremely  glad  to  hear 
madame  de  Grignan  suffers  now  only  from  lassitude  : 
the  uneasiness  I  felt  on  account  of  her  disorder,  has 
made  it  the  greatest  joy  to  hear  of  her  recovery  :  it  is 
truly  barbarous  to  wish  her  children. 

But  I  must  not  forget  what  happened  to  me  this 
morning :  a  footman  wanted  to  speak  with  me  from 
madame  de  Thianges,  What  d’ve  think  was  his  mes¬ 
sage  ?  “  Madame,”  says  he,  “  1  come  from  madame 
de  Thianges,  who  begs  the  favour  of  you  to  send  her 
the  letter  about  inadame  de  Sevigne’s  horse,  and  that 
about  the  meadow.”  I  told  him  I  would  bring  them 
myself  to  his  mistress,  and  so  I  got  rid  of  him.  Your 
letters  have  all  the  reputation  they  merit,  as  you  may 
see.  They  are  certainly  very  charming ;  and  you  are 
no  less  so  thap  your  letters.  Adieu,  my  dearest  friend: 
I  embrace  the  countess  gently,  for  fear  of  hurting  her. 
My  wishes  are  stronger  than  my  hopes,  that  she  may 


*  The  hero  of  a  romance, 
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never  be  exposed  to  former  accidents.  The  king  said 
yesterday,  that  he  would  set  out  on  the  25th,  without 
fail. 


LETTER  CCXLIV. 

FROM  MADAME  DE  LA  FAYETTE  TO  MADAME  DE  SEVIGN'E. 

Palis,  April  15,  1673. 

Lady  Northumberland  called  upon  me  yesterday  ;  I 
had  been  to  see  her  with  mad  a  me  de  Coutanges.  She 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  a  very  handsome  woman  ; 
but  there  is  not  a  feature  of  beauty  remaining  in  her 
face,  nor  the  slightest  appearance  of  youth,  at  which  I 
am  greatly  surprised :  add  to  this,  that  she  dresses  badly, 
and  without  the  least  taste.  In  short,  I  was  not  at  all 
captivated  with  her.  She  seemed  to  understand  every 
thing  that  was  said  to  her  ;  or  rather  that  I  said  to  her; 
for  M.  de  la  Rochefoucault  and  madame  de  Thianges, 
who  had  a  great  desire  to  see  her,  did  not  come  in  till  she 
was  going.  Montagu  sent  me  word  he  would  be  with 
us  :  I  have  talked  a  great  deal  to  him  about  her  :  he 
has  declared  himself  her  humble  servant,  without  the 
least  reserve.  M.  de  Chaulnesset  out  yesterday,  as  dicj, 
count  Tot ;  the  latter  greatly  mortified  at  being  obliged 
to  quit  France.  1  have  seen  him  almost  every  dav  since 
he  has  been  here  :  we  have  had  several  conversations, 
of  which  your  ladyship  was  the  subject. 

The  inarechalede  Grammont  is  ill.  Our  friend  d’Hac- 
queville  has  been  two  or  three  times  backward  and  for¬ 
ward,  to  carry  her  medicine  :  he  is  in  reality  a  little 
too  abundant  in  his  attentions. 

Adieu,  my  dear  friend.  My  blood  is  so  heated,  and 
I  am  so  much  out  of  sorts  with  the  bustle  and  noise  I 
have  had  to  encounter,  for  the  last  two  or  three  days. 
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that  I  am  perfectly  exhausted.  I  long  to  see  you,  to 
cool  my  blood.  Adieu. 

LETTER  CCXLV. 

% 

FROM  THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  May  19,  16;a. 

I  shall  go  to-morrow  to  C h anti  1  li.  This  is  the  same 
journey  which  I  began  last  year,  when  the  fever  seized 
me  at  Pont-Neuf  I  know  not  whether  any  thing  will 
happen  to  hinder  my  completing  it  again.  We  shall 
be  the  same  party  as  then,  and  no  more. 

Madame  du  Plessis  was  so  charmed  with  your  letter, 
that  she  sent  it  to  me  for  my  perusal.  She  is  set  out 
for  Britany  at  last.  I  have  given  your  letters  to  Lang¬ 
lade,  who  seemed  highly  pleased  with  them  :  he  al¬ 
ways  expresses  great  esteem  for  madame  de  Grignan. 
Montagu  is  going.  It  is  said,  that  he  will  find  all  his 
hopes  baffled.  I  have  a  notion  there  is  something  a 
little  wrong  in  the  mind  of  the  nymph  f. 

Your  son  is  desperately  in  love  with  mademoiselle  de 
Poussai.  He  wishes  only  to  be  as  mad  as  Le  Fare.  M.  de 
la  Rochefoucault  says,  that  it  would  be  his  greatest  am¬ 
bition  to  die  for  love  that  he  did  not  feel ;  for  you  must 
know,  we  none  of  us  consider  him  made  of  the  wood  by 
which  the  strong  passions  are  kindled.  I  am  quite  dis¬ 
gusted  with  Le  Fare's  love;  it  is  beyond  all  bounds,  and 
makes  him  a  perfect  slave  :  his  mistress  does  not  return 
his  sentiment  for  her  in  the  slightest  degree.  She  went 
to  a  ball  and  supper  at  Longueil’s  the  very  night  he  set 
ofl.  Now  to  go  to  a  public  entertainment  the  night  a 
lover  departs,  and  for  the  army  too,  appears  to  me  an 

*  A  bridge  over  the  river  Seine  at  Paris. 

-f-  Lady  Northumberland. 
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unpardonable  crime ;  I  may  however  be  mistaken* 
Adieu,  my  dear. 

LETTER  CCXLVI. 

FROM  THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  May  26,  1673. 

If  I  had  not  the  head-ache,  my  dear,  I  would  give  you 
an  account  of  my  journey  to  Chantilli,  and  tell  you  that 
no  place  under  the  sun  is  equal  to  it.  The  weather  was 
not  very  favourable,  indeed,  while  we  were  there;  but 
then  the  pleasures  ol  the  chase,  which  we  followed  in 
our  carriages,  fully  made  up  for  it.  We  staid  there 
nearly  a  week,  and  wished  you  had  been  with  us,  not 
so  much  on  account  of  our  friendship  for  you,  as  from, 
knowing  how  much  you  would  have  admired  and  en¬ 
joyed  the  beauties  of  the  place.  At  my  return,  I  found 
two  letters  from  you.  I  could  not  get  mine  finished  on 
Friday,  nor  shall  I  be  able  to  finish  it  to-day,  which 
vexes  me,  because  it  seems  so  long  since  I  had  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  chatting  with  you. 

In  answer  to  jour  questions,  I  have  to  inform  you, 
that  madame  de  Brissac  *  is  still  at  the  hotel  Conti,  at¬ 
tended  by  very  few  lovers,  and  those  not  at  all  calcu¬ 
lated  for  making  a  noise,  so  that  she  does  not  stand 
much  in  need  of  St.  Ursula’s  cloke.  The  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  Bourdeaux  is  passionately  in  love  with  her :  you 
know  his  head  is  but  indifferently  furnished.  M.  le 
Premier  and  his  children  are  also  very  attentive  to  her. 
Lord  Montagu  has  not,  I  think,  seen  her  this  trip,  for 
fear  of  displeasing  lady  Northumberland,  who  sets  off 
to-day.  Montagu  has  been  gone  these  two  days ;  so 


*  Gabriel-Louisa  de  Saint  Simon,  duchess  of  Brissac. 
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that,  all  things  considered,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  they  will  soon  be  married.  Madame  de  Brissac  still 
continues  to  apt  the  woe-begone,  and  affects  a  great  ne¬ 
gligence  of  her  person.  The  countess  du  Plessis  went 
into  waiting  as  lady  of  honour  only  two  days  before  the 
departure  of  Monsieur ;  her  mother-in-law  *  could 
never  be  brought  to  consent  to  it  before.  She  does  not 
elbow  madame  de  Monaco;  I  suppose  she  thinks  as 
she  ought  to  do,  that  the  second  place  about  Ma¬ 
dame  is  certainly  good  enough  for  the  wife  of  Clerem- 
bault ;  which  she  will  doubtless  be  shortly,  if  she  is  not 
already. 

M.  de  la  Bochefoucault,  Morangis,  Coulanges,  and  I, 
are  going  to  dine  at  Livri.  There  is  something  very 
odd  to  me  in  dining  at  Livri  without  you.  The  abbe 
Tetu  is  gone  to  Fontevraud  ;  I  am  mistaken,  however, 
if  it  would  not  have  been  better  for  him  to  have  staid 
away,  and  if  this  journey  will  not  displease  some  folks, 
whom  he  had  better  not  displease. 

It  is  said  that  madame  de  Montespan  is  left  at  Cour- 
trai.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  a  short  letter  from 
you  :  if  you  have  not  received  any  from  me,  it  is  solely 
on  account  of  the  bustle  I  have  been  in  :  I  would  tell 
you  all  my  reasons  if  you  were  here.  The  duke  finds 
time  very  heavy  upon  his  hands  at  Utrecht.  The  wo¬ 
men  of  that  country  are  hideous.  The  following  story 
is  told  of  him.  It  seems  he  was  taking  liberties  one  day 
with  a  young  woman  of  that  place,  I  suppose  by  way  of 
amusing  himself;  but  as  his  freedoms  went  rather  too  far, 
she  said  to  him,  “Upon  my  soul,  monseigneur,  your 
highness  is  pleased  to  be  rather  too  insolent.”  I  had  this 
from  Briole.  I  thought  you  would  be  as  much  pleased 

•  Colombe  de  Charron,  wife  to  Cresar  duke  of  Choiseul,  peer  and 
marshal  of  France,  and  first  lady  of  honour  to  madame  d’Orteans* 
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with  it  as  I  was.  Adieu,  my  charming  friend :  I  am 
truly  yours. 


LETTER  CCXLVII. 

FROM  THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  June  30,  1673. 

Welt.,  well,  my  dear  ;  what  reason  is  there  for  all  this 
outcry  ?  I  desired  you  to  suspend  judgement  till  you 
came  here  ;  and  pray  what  is  there  so  very  terrible  in 
these  words?  My  days  are  wholly  occupied;  I  have 
scarcely  an  hour  to  myself.  It  is  true,  Bayard  is  here, 
and  takes  a  great  deal  of  business  off  my  hands  :  but 
when  he  has  been  running  about  all  day  in  my  service, 
can  I  write  ?  I  must  talk  a  little  to  him.  When  I  have 
been  running  about  all  day  myself,  and  come  back,  I 
find  M.  de  la  Rochefoucault,  whom  I  have  not  seen  dur¬ 
ing  the  day:  can  I  write  ?  Perhaps  he  and  Gourville  are 
with  me :  can  I  write  ?  “  But  when  they  are  gone.” 
Oh  !  when  they  are  gone,  it  is  almost  twelve  o’clock  ; 
and  then  I  have  to  go  out,  for  I  sleep  at  a  neighbour’s 
at  present,  because  they  are  building  just  opposite  my 
chamber-window.  “  But  in  the  afternoon.”  Why,  in 
the  afternoon  I  have  the  head-ache.  “  In  the  morning 
then.”  Why,  in  the  morning  I  am  still  worse,  and  take 
herb  tea  that  intoxicates  me.  You  are  in  Provence,  my 
dear  friend,  your  time  is  your  own ;  and  what  is  more, 
your  head  is  clear.  You  love  writing ;  I  hate  it ;  and 
if  I  had  a  lover  that  expected  a  note  from  me  every 
morning,  I  should  certainly  break  with  him.  Let  me 
beg  you  then  not  to  measure  my  friendship  by  my  writ¬ 
ing;  I  shall  love  you  as  well,  though  I  write  you  but  a 
page  in  a  month,  as  you  love  me  in  writing  to  me  ten 
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times  in  a  week.  When  I  am  at  St.  Maur  *,  I  shall  be 
better  able  to  write;  for  my  head  and  hands  will  be 
more  at  liberty  :  but  I  have  no  time  to  go  there.  I 
have  spent  but  a  week  there  all  this  year,  though  Paris 
destroys  me.  If  you  knew  how  much  I  might  make  my 
court  to  some  people,  with  whom  it  is  very  necessary  to 
keep  well,  by  sending  them  now  and  then  a  little  non¬ 
sense,  and  how  negligent  I  am  in  this  respect,  you  would 
readily  own  that  I  have  it  not  in  my  power  to  do  as  I 
would  in  this  respect. 

This  very  day  three  years  I  saw'  poor  Madame  ex¬ 
pire.  I  have  been  reading  over  some  of  her  letters  :  in 
short,  I  can  think  of  nothing  but  of  her.  Adieu,  my  dear¬ 
est  friend  ;  you  have  but  one  fault,  and  that  is  your  dis¬ 
trust  of  your  friends;  it  is  the  only  thing  that  I  dislike 
in  you.  M.  de  la  Rochefoucault  will  w'rite  to  you. 

LETTER  CCXLVIII. 

FROM  THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Wednesday,  July  4,  1673. 

I  give  you  here  a  true  account  of  all  that  has  happened 
to  me  since  I  wrote  to  you.  In  the  first  place  I  have 
had  two  fits  of  my  ague.  It  is  above  six  months  since 
I  took  medicine.  Well,  they  gave  me  two  doses.  The 
day  after  the  second  dose,  as  I  took  my  seat  at  the  din¬ 
ner-table,  I(felt  myself  on  a  sudden  very  unwell.  I  can 
eat  no  soup,  said  I. — Well  then,  eat  a  little  meat. — No, 

*  She  occupied  a  part  of  the  castle.  Gourville,  tvho  lent  her  th* 
apartment,  states  in  his  memoirs,  as  much  to  her  discredit  as  it  appears 
to  be  true,  that  she  endeavoured  to  keep  possession  of  it  in  spite  of 
him,  and  that  she  exerted  herself,  when  she  was  obliged  to  give  it  up, 
to  ruin  him  with  M.  de  la  Rochefoucault. 
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1  do  not  choose  any. — Then  you  will  eat  some  fruit. — 
Perhaps  I  may.- — Why  don’t  you  then  ? — I  cannot  at  pre¬ 
sent,  I  may  by  and  by ;  let  me  have  some  broth  and  some 
chicken  for  supper. — Night  came,  and  up  came  the  broth 
and  the  chicken  : — Take  it  away,  I  cannot  touch  it ;  the 
sight  of  food  makes  me  sick  ;  I’ll  go  to  bed ;  I  have 
more  inclination  to  sleep  than  to  eat. — Well,  to  bed  I 
went ;  I  turned  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other  ;  I 
was  not  ill,  but  I  could  not  sleep  :  I  rang  the  bell,  call¬ 
ed  for  a  light,  took  a  book,  and  read  a  little,  then  laid 
it  down  again  ;  at  length  daylight  appeared  ;  I  got  up, 
put  on  my  clothes,  and  went  to  the  window  :  four 
o'clock,  five  o’clock,  six  o’clock  struck  ;  I  went  to  bed 
again,  slept  till  seven,  rose  at  eight.  At  noon  I  sat  down 
to  table,  but  to  no  purpose  :  in  the  evening  I  went  to 
bed,  as  I  did  the  night  before,  but  to  no  purpose.  Are 
you  ill  ? — No. — Are  you  faint  ? — No. — In  this  state  I 
continued  for  three  days  and  three  nights.  I  have  re¬ 
covered  rny  sleep  a  little,  but  not  my  appetite  ;  I  eat 
only  by  artifice,  as  they  make  horses  do,  by  rubbing 
my  mouth  with  vinegar :  in  other  respects  I  am  well, 
and  my  head-ache  is  better  than  usual. 

I  have  just  been  writing  nonsense  to  monsieur  leDuc. 
If  I  am  able,  I  intend  to  go  next  Sunday  to  Livri  for  a 
day  or  two.  I  am  ready  to  love  madame  de  Coulano-es 
for  your  sake.  Are  you  resolved,  my  dear,  to  oblige 
me  to  use  my  rhetoric  to  maintain,  that  my  love  for 
you  is  greater  than  yours  for  me  ?  I  would  make  Cor- 
binelli  own  it  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Pray  let  me 
hear  something  about  him.  Are  all  our  good  wishes 
for  this  poor  man  to  be  of  no  avail  ?  It  is  my  opinion 
that  he  owes  all  his  ill-fortune  to  his  merit.  Seorais  is 
one  of  those  too  who  carry  their  ill-luck  about  with 
them.  Madame  de  Thianges  has  a  great  friendship  for 
Corbinelli,  so  has  madame  Scarron,  so  have  a  thousand 
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people  besides,  and  yet  he  does  not  seem  to  have  the 
least  shadow  of  hope  of  getting  any  thing  done  for  him : 
pensions  are  given  to  men  of  wit  and  learning  :  it  is  a 
fund  appropriated  to  them  alone  :  he  has  a  better  title 
than  any  of  them,  and  yet  no  news,  nothing  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  him. 

I  am  to  see  madame  de  Vill***  to-morrow.  She  is  a 
ridiculous  creature,  and  has  had  a  child  by  M.  d’Am- 
bres,  for  which  she  has  sued  him,  and  lost  her  cause. 
She  tells  every  body  her  adventure,  with  all  its  circum¬ 
stances  ;  she  pretends  he  used  violence  ;  you  may  sup¬ 
pose  this  leads  to  some  very  entertaining  particulars. 
La  Marans  is  a  perfect  saint :  I  am  not  jesting :  this  is 
to  me  a  miracle.  La  Bonnetot  is  become  religious  too; 
she  has  thrown  away  her  glass  eye,  and  left  off  rouge 
and  curls.  Madame  de  Monaco  does  not  follow  her 
example  :  she  is  become  a  favourite  of  this  Madame  as 
she  was  of  the  other.  This  is  odd  enough.  Langlade 
sets  out  to-morrow  for  Poictou,  where  he  is  to  stay  for 
two  or  three  months.  M.  de  Marsillac  is  here  ;  he  goes 
on  Monday  to  Barege  :  he  has  not  the  use  of  his  arm 
yet.  The  countess  du  Plessis  is  going  to  be  married. 
Pier  ladyship  has  some  thoughts  of  purchasing  Frene. 
M.  de  la  Rochefoucault  is  well,  and  sends  a  thousand 
and  a  thousand  good  wishes  to  you  and  Corbinelli.  I 
give  you  a  question  to  solve  between  two  maxims  f. 

We  may  forgive  a  breach  of  faith,  hut  we  cannot  forget  it : 

We  may  forget  a  breach  of  faith,  but  we  cannot  forgive  it. 


•f-  The  manner  in  which  the  words  and  the  sense  are  here  played  upon, 
seems  to  justify  a  critique  that  has  been  made  on  Roehefoucault’s  Pvlax- 
ims  :  “  In  many  articles,  the  expression  has  not  been  invented  by  the 
accusation,  but  the  accusation  has  been  invented  to  introduce  the  ex¬ 
pression.”  Huet,  who  says  this,  knew  better  than  any  one  the  author 
of  the  Maxims,  his  method,  and  the  charms  of  his  society. 
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«  Had  you  rather  be  unfaithful  to  your  lover,  and  yet 
continue  to  love  him  ;  or  that  your  lover  should  be  un¬ 
faithful  to  you,  and  yet  continue  to  love  you  ?”  Ob¬ 
serve  that  “  unfaithful”  does  not  mean  to  leave  one  lover 
for  another,  but  to  have  committed  some  great  fault 
against  him.  Adieu,  you  see  I  am  got  into  a  train  of 
talking  :  this  is  the  effect  of  not  eating  or  sleeping.  I 
embrace  madame  de  Grignan,  and  all  her  perfections. 

LETTER  *  CCXLIX. 

FROM  MADAME  DE  SEVIGNE  TO  THE  COUNT  DE  BUSSY. 

Grignan,  July  25,  16“8. 

You  see  plainly,  my  dear  cousin,  that  I  am  at  Grignan. 
I  have  been  here  exactly  a  year  :  I  wrote  you  conjoint¬ 
ly  with  our  friend  Corbinelli,  who  spent  two  months 
with  us,  since  which  time  I  have  taken  a  walk  into  Pro¬ 
vence.  I  passed  the  winter  at  Aix  with  my  daughter. 
She  was  very  near  death  at  her  lying-in,  and  I  equally 
near  death  at  seeing  her  in  so  much  danger.  We  re¬ 
turned  here  a  fortnight  ago:  I  shall  remain  here  till 
September,  when  I  mean  to  go  to  Bourbilly,  where  I 
hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  Arrange  mat¬ 
ters  for  this  purpose  immediately,  that  you  may  not  be 
at  Dijon.  I  wish  also  to  see  our  great  cousin  de  Tou- 
lonjon  there  :  tell  him  so.  I  shall  perhaps  bring  our 
dear  friend  Corbinelli  with  me.  He  came  here  to  meet 
me,  and  we  resolved  to  write  to  you  as  soon  as  I  re¬ 
ceived  your  letter.  With  respect  to  manners,  you 
will  find  him  just  the  same  as  ever;  but  he  knows 
his  religious  duties  better  than  he  did,  and  his  pu¬ 
nishment  will  be  the  greater,  if  he  does  not  profit  by 
his  knowledge.  I  still  love  him ;  his  turn  of  mind  is  ex¬ 
actly  calculated  to  please  me.  What  say  you  to  the 
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conquest  of  Maestricht  ?  The  king  alone  has  the  glorv 
of  it.  Your  misfortunes  affect  me  so  painfully,  that  they 
make  me  feel  how  much  I  love  you.  I  resign  the  pen  to 
our  friend.  We  should  be  too  happy  if  we  could  have 
him  with  us  at  our  delightful  castle  of  Bourbilly.  My 
daughter  sends  her  love  to  j'ou,  though  you  did  not  re¬ 
member  her. 


FROM  M.  DE  CORBINELLI. 

It  is  very  necessary,  sir,  that  the  report  of  my  devotion 
should  continue  :  the  contrary  report  has  so  long  pre¬ 
vailed,  that  the  change  would  perhaps  favourably  affect 
my  fortune.  This  devout  turn  is  ascribed  to  me  merely 
because  I  am  convinced  that  both  the  happiness  and 
misery  of  mankind  is  the  pure  elfect  of  Providence, 
without  fortune  having  any  share  in  it.  I  express  my¬ 
self  so  often  in  these  terms,  that  they  have  been  taken 
for  the  sentiment  of  a  true  Christian,  though  it  is  only 
that  of  a  true  philosopher.  But  even  if  the  report  which 
has  prevailed  were  true,  my  devotion  would  not  have 
been  incompatible  with  my  perseverance  in  honouring 
you,  and  often  expressing  to  you  the  same  sentiments 
which  I  have  felt  for  you  all  my  life.  You  know  how 
proud  1  have  always  been  of  vour  friendship,  and  can 
judge  whether  saving  grace  could  destroy  so  rational  a 
feeling.  We  wrote  a  long  letter  to  you  on  our  first  jour¬ 
ney  here,  and  have  talked  twenty  times  of  your  indo¬ 
lence.  But  does  it  extend  so  far  as  to  lead  you  not  to 
reeret  that  you  were  not  at  Maestricht  killing  the  Dutch 
and  Spaniards  in  sight  of  the  king  ?  What  say  you  ? 
The  poets  are  going  to  write  wonders  on  the  occasion, 
and  the  subject  is  ample  and  grand.  They  will  say  that 
their  august  sovereign  conquered  Holland  and  Spain  in 
twelve  davs,  by  taking  Maestricht,  and  nothing  will  be 
wanting  to  his  glory  but  the  truth.  They  will  say  he 
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is  himself  the  destroyer  of  his  renown,  by  rendering  it 
incredible,  and  a  thousand  other  things  which  do  not 
occur  to  me,  because  I  have  at  best  not  a  very  flowery 
imagination,  and  the  little  I  could  boast  has  been  ren¬ 
dered  still  more  barren  for  the  last  twelvemonth  by  my 
devoting  myself  to  the  philosophy  of  Descartes.  This 
philosophy  appears  to  me  the  more  noble,  as  it  is  easy, 
and  admits  nothing  but  bodies  and  motion  in  the  world  ; 
never  tolerating  any  thing  of  which  we  have  not  clear 
and  precise  ideas.  His  metaphysics  also  please  me  ; 
his  principles  are  easy,  and  his  inductions  natural.  Why 
do  you  not  study  this  philosophy?  It  would  highly 
amuse  both  you  and  your  daughters.  Madame  de  Gri- 
gnan  is  perfect  mistress  of  it,  and  reasons  upon  it  di¬ 
vinely.  She  maintained  the  other  day,  that  the  more 
indifference  there  is  in  the  soul,  the  less  liberty  it  pos¬ 
sesses.  This  proposition  is  very  pleasingly  supported 
by  M.  de  la  Forge,  in  a  Treatise  on  the  Human  Mind, 
written  in  French,  which  I  very  much  admire.  Such 
studies  as  these  would  dissipate  the  dulness  of  the  coun- 
try.  We  read  Tacitus  all  the  winter  at  Montpellier, 
and  I  assure  you  we  translated  it  very  tolerably.  I 
have  written  a  treatise  on  Rhetoric,  and  a  commentary 
on  Horace’s  Art  of  Poetry  *.  Would  to  God  you  were 
here,  for  the  Provencals  have  not  understanding  enough 
to  satisfy  us  in  our  reflections.  Let  us  hear  from  you 
sometimes,  if  you  please,  and  be  assured,  that  if  I  were 
in  Paradise,  I  should  not  be  less  your  obedient  servant. 

It  is  in  tliis  woik,  no  doubt,  that  he  gave  the  new  explanation 
which  drew  upon  him  the  ill-will  of  Boilean. 
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LETTER  *  CCL. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Grignan,  August  27 ,  1678. 

I  am  very  glad,  my  dear  cousin,  that  you  are  at  Paris. 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  road  to  preferment,  and  I 
have  never  wished  any  one  so  much  to  obtain  great  ho¬ 
nours  as  I  wished  them  to  you,  when,  you  were  in  the 
way  of  Fortune.  She  is  so  fantastic,  that  there  is  no¬ 
thing  we  may  not  expect  from  her  caprice ;  so  I  al¬ 
ways  live  in  hope.  You  have  so  much  philosophy,  that 
I  shall  some  day  ask  you  to  impart  a  small  portion  to 
me,  to  help  me  to  bear  your  misfortunes,  and  my  own 
vexations.  I  comfort  myself  for  not  seeing  you  at 
Bourbilly,  in  the  idea  that  we  shall  meet  at  Paris.  I 
wish  my  daughter  could  pay  her  respects  to  you  there 
herself,  but  as  this  is  uncertain,  she  desires  me  to  do  it 
here,  and  so  does  M.  de  Grignan. 

LETTER  CCLI. 

MADAME  DE  LA  FAYETTE  TO  MADAME  DE  SEV1GNE. 

Paris,  September  4,  1673. 

I  am  now  at  St.  Maur ;  I  have  left  all  my  business  and 
all  my  husbands;  I  have  taken  with  me  only  fair  wea¬ 
ther  and  my  children,  which  is  as  much  as  I  want.  I 
take  care  of  my  health,  and  drink  the  waters  of  Forges. 
I  see  nobody,  but  I  do  not  mind  that;  every  one  seems 
so  devoted  to  pleasures,  and  to  pleasures  that  depend 
wholly  upon  other  people,  that  I  think  it  a  gift  of  the 
fairies  that  I  am  as  I  am.  I  do  not  know  whether  ma- 
dame  de  Coulanges  has  informed  you  of  a  conversation 
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that  passed  one  afternoon  at  Gourville’s,  when  madame 
Scarron  and  the  abbe  Tetu  were  thera,  about  persons 
who  have  a  taste  above  or  below  their  understandings. 
We  ran  into  so  many  subtleties,  that  we  were  quite  be¬ 
wildered.  If  the  air  of  Provence,  which  is  so  apt  to 
subtilise  every  thing,  should  so  operate  upon  your  mind 
with  regard  to  these  notions  of  ours,  you  will  be  quite 
in  the  clouds.  “  You  have  a  taste  above  your  under¬ 
standing,  and  so  has  M.  de  la  Rochefoucault,  and  so 
have  I,  but  less  so  than  either  of  you.”  These  are  ex¬ 
amples  for  your  direction. 

M.  de  Coulanges  tells  me  your  journey  is  put  off 
again;  provided  yon  bring  madame  de  Grignan  with 
you,  I  shall  not  complain  of  this ;  but  if  you  do  not, 
I  shall  think  your  absence  too  long.  My  liking  in¬ 
creases  rapidly  for  the  abbess  of  Calvaire  :  I  hope  she 
will  make  me  good.  Cardinal  de  Retz  has  gained  my 
displeasure  for  ever,  for  having  refused  me  permission 
to  reside  with  her.  I  see  her  almost  every  day,  and 
have  at  length  seen  her  face*;  it  is  pleasing,  and  has 
still  the  remains  of  beauty  :  she  is  only  forty  years  of 
age,  but  the  austerity  of  her  order  has  very  much 
changed  her.  M.  de  Grignan  has  done  wonders  in 
writing  to  La  Marans;  I  was  not  so  civil,  for  I  went 
the  other  day  to  call  on  madame  de  Schombergf,  and 
did  not  even  inquire  for  her.  Adieu,  my  beauty,  I  long 
for  your  return  with  an  impatience  worthy  of  our 
friendship. 

I  received  the  five  hundred  livres  some  time  ago. 
Now  money  is  so  scarce,  it  seems  a  shame  to  take  it  of 

*  The  nuns  of  Calvaire  always  wear  their  veils  down  in  the  parlour, 
except  with  near  relations,  and  in  particular  cases. 

+  Madame  de  Schomberg,  and  madame  de  Marans,  lodged  in  the 
*ame  house. 
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our  friends,  so  pray  make  my  excuses  to  M,  l’Abbe  4 
.for  what  I  have  received  from  him. 


LETTER  CCLII. 

FROM  MADAME  DE  SEVIGNK  TO  MADAME  DE  GRIGNAN’. 

Moutdimart,  Thursday,  October  5  f,  16/3. 
This  is  a  dreadful  day,  my  dear  child  ;  I  own  I  can 
scarcely  support  it.  I  have  left  you  in  a  situation  that 
adds  to  my  sorrow.  I  think  of  every  step  I  take,  and 
every  one  you  take  ;  and  that  were  we  to  continue  tra¬ 
velling  in  this  way,  we  should  never  meet  again.  My 
heart  is  truly  at  rest  when  I  am  near  you  :  it  is  then  in 
its  natural  state,  and  the  only  one  in  which  it  takes  plea- 
-sure.  What  passed  this  morning  has  given  me  the  most 
poignant  uneasiness,  and  caused  a  tumult  within  me, 
which  your  philosophy  will  not  be  at  a  loss  to  account 
for.  I  have  felt,  and  shall  long  feel  it.  My  heart  and 
mind  are  full  of  you  ;  1  cannot  think  of  yon  without 
weeping,  and  I  think  of  you  incessantly.  This  state  is 
not  to  be  borne  :  as  it  is  extreme,  I  hope  its  violence 
will  destroy  it.  I  seek  you  continually,  and  I  seem  to 
have  lost  every  thing  in  losing  you.  My  eyes,  that 
have  so  often  for  these  fourteen  months  dwelt  on  you 
with  delight,  no  longer  behold  you  :  the  endearing  time 
I  have  passed,  renders  the  present  more  painful,  till  I 
am  a  little  accustomed  to  it,  but  I  shall  never  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  accustomed  to  it  not  to  desire  ardently  to  see 
and  embrace  you  again.  I  have  no  reason  to  hope  more 

*  Dc  Coulanges. 

T  This  was  the  clay  on  which  madame  tie  Stkignd  left  Grignan  to  set 
out  for  Paris,  as  did  madame  de  Grignan  at  the  same  time  on  her  jour¬ 
ney  to  Salons  and  Aix.  Montclimart  is  only  three  or  four  leagues  from 
the  family-seat  of  Grignan. 
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from  the  future  than  the  past.  I  know  what  I  have  al¬ 
ready  suffered  by  your  absence  :  and  I  shall  now  be 
still  more  to  be  pitied,  since  I  have  imprudently  made 
your  presence  necessary  to  me.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  I 
did  not  embrace  you  sufficiently  at  parting  ;  what  was 
there  to  hinder  me  from  doing  it  ?  I  did  not  tell  you 
how  satisfied  I  am  with  your  affection.  I  did  not  re¬ 
commend  you  enough  to  M.  de  Grignan  ;  I  did  not 
thank  him  sufficiently  for  all  his  attentions  and  kindness 
to  me  ;  but  I  expect  that  he  will  continue  to  give  me 
proofs  of  it  on  every  occasion  :  there  is  one  in  which 
his  own  interest  is  more  concerned  than  mine,  and  yet 
I  am  the  person  most  affected  by  it. 

I  already  begin  to  be  devoured  with  expectation.  I 
hope  for  no  consolation  but  from  your  letters;  and  yet 
I  know  they  will  only  make  me  sigh  still  more  deeply. 
In  short,  my  dear  child,  I  live  but  for  you.  Would  I 
loved  God  with  equal  fervour!  I  am  continually  think¬ 
ing  of  the  pigeons.  I  am  made  up  of  Grignans,  and  all 
that  belongs  to  them.  Never  was  journey  so  dull  and 
melancholy  as  ours  :  not  a  word  passes.  Adieu,  my 
dear  child  ;  pity  me  for  being  thus  torn  from  you  ! 
Alas  !  here  are  we  again  at  our  letter-writing  !  Assure 
the  archbishop  of  my  tenderest  respect,  and  embrace 
the  coadjutor  for  me  :  I  recommend  you  to  his  care. 
We  have  dined  once  more  at  your  expense.  But  here 
comes  M.  de  Saint  Geniez  to  comfort  me. 


LETTER  CCLIII. 

FItOM  THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

Valence,  Friday,'  October  6,  1673. 

My  only  pleasure  consists  in  writing  to  you.  The  in¬ 
dolent  coadjutor  is  astonished  that  this  can  be  an  amuse- 
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raent.  You  are  now  at  Salons,  my  poor  child  ;  you 
have  passed  the  Durance,  and  I  am  arrived  here.  I 
examine  all  the  roads  you  are  to  pass  through  this  win¬ 
ter,  and  make  my  remarks  upon  such  as  appear  the  most 
dangerous.  The  safest  way  of  travelling  in  the  winter 
is  in  a  litter  ;  for  there  are  some  places  where  you 
must  get  out  of  your  carriage,  or  have  your  neck 
broken.  M.  de  Valence* * * §  sent  me  his  carriage  with 
Montreuil  and  Le  Clair,  that  I  might  travel  more  com¬ 
fortably.  I  waited  on  him  as  soon  as  I  arrived.  We 
had  a  good  deal  of  chat  together  :  your  merit  and  his 
misfortunes  were  the  principal  subjects  of  conversation: 
he  seems  a  man  of  understanding.  He  has  two  female 
relations  with  him. 

I  paid  a  short  visit  to  the  sisters  of  Sainte  Marie,  and 
to  your  sister-in-law  f ,  her  charming  abbess  is  dying  ; 
there  is  great  interest  made  to  succeed  her.  I  supped 
at  Le  Clair’s  with  Montreuil,  where  I  lodge.  M.  de 
Valence  and  his  tw'o  nieces  came  to  see  me,  most  fan¬ 
tastically  drest. 

It  is  reported  here  that  the  king  is  gone  to  join  the 
prince  :  not  a  word  now  about  peace.  My  heart  beats 
violently,  when  I  think  you  will  perhaps  not  come  to 
Paris.  I  cook  J  incessantly,  and  talk  very  little.  As 
for  our  abbe,  you  know  he  delights  in  nothing  but  lea 
beaux  yeux  de  sa  cassette  §.  Oh  !  how  I  long  to  hear 
from  you  !  it  seems  already  an  age  since  I  saw'  you. 

*  Daniel  de  Cosnac,  bishop  of  Valence,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Aix. 

•f*  Maria  Adhdmar  de  Monteil,  sister  of  M.  de  Grignan,  one  of  the 
■nuns  at  Aubdnas. 

J  Je  cuis,  by  this  expression  madame  de  Sdvignd  means  that  she 
broods  over  her  melancholy. 

§  The  beautiful  eyes  of  his  casket,  an  expression  of  the  miser  in  the 
Avare,  a  comedy  of  Molitire’s. 
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LETTER  CCLIV. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Lyons,  Tuesday,  October  10,  1673. 

I  am  already,  my  child,  at  a  dreadful  distance  from  you. 
Oh  !  did  you  but  know  the  grief  the  thought  of  it  gives 
me  !  I  was  received  at  the  chamarier's  *  by  himself 
and  his  sister  :  I  found  my  heart  much  alFected  while 
I  was  embracing  that  lovely  woman  ;  she  seemed  no 
less  so  on  her  part.  We  talked  a  good  deal.  I  imme¬ 
diately  began  to  defend  M.  de  Grignan’s  cause.  The 
chamarier  did  not  know  the  true  state  of  the  affair.  It 
is  the  best  in  the  world  to  defend,  and  can  never  suffer 
but  by  being  ill  explained,  or  misunderstood. 

Let  me  tell  you  once  more,  that  if  you  wish  to  avoid 
the  dangers  that  will  attend  your  journey  this  winter, 
you  must  get  out  of  your  carriage  as  often  as  I  have 
done  ;  but  a  litter  would  be  better,  and  a  horse  better 
stdl.  Mesdames  de  Verneml  and  Arpajon  have  travel¬ 
led  in  this  way,  M.  de  Veruille’s  carriage  broke  down 
last  year.  There  is  another  road  too,  which  they  made 
us  take  across  the  Rhone.  I  alighted,  my  horses  swam 
over,  and  the  water  came  in  at  the  bottom  of  the 
coach  :  this  place  is  about  two  leagues  from  Montelimart. 
When  you  come,  the  river  will  net  be  passable  ;  so  that 
you  must  go  through  some  fields,  and  not  venture  the 
passage  :  I  assure  you  the  danger  is  more  than  imagin¬ 
ary.  My  affection  and  foresight  oblige  me  to  give  you 
these  precautions:  you  may  laugh  at  them  if  you  please, 
but  I  fancy  M.  de  Grignan  will  not  laugh  at  them.  You 
will  tell  me,  I  suppose,  that  every  thing  goes  on  as  we 
could  wish,  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  speedy  peace, 

*  Chamarier  is  a  dignity  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  John  of 
Lyons. 
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and  then  away  for  Paris  !  Very  true;  but  even  if  war 
should  be  declared  against  Spain,  it  will  be  a  work  ot 
time,  and  not  likely  to  give  any  immediate  employ  to 
those  who  have  governments.  I  think  it  would  be  good 
policy  for  M.  de  Grignan  to  come  to  court,  and  the  sooner 
the  better.  I  expect  letters  from  you  this  evening  : 
when  I  have  received  them  I  shall  close  my  packet. 

Tuesday  night. 

1  could  not  receive  your  letter  without  shedding  a  tor¬ 
rent  of  tears.  I  see  you  at  Aix  overwhelmed  with  me¬ 
lancholy,  completely  destroying  your  strength  of  body 
and  mind.  This  thought  breaks  my  heart :  I  think  I 
see  you  fly  from  me  ;  you  disappear,  and  I  behold  you 
no  more.  I  am  aware  of  the  dulness  my  departure 
must  have  occasioned  you  :  you  do  not  know  what  to 
do  without  me ;  you  have  been  accustomed  to  see  me 
continually  revolving  round  you.  It  is  an  addition  to 
our  grief  to  see  the  places  again  where  we  have  been 
happy.  It  is  true,  I  have  never  been  in  company  with 
you  on  any  of  these  roads ;  but  when  I  passed  them  last, 

I  was  full  of  joy  and  transport  at  the  thought  of  seeing 
and  embracing  you  •  now  that  I  am  on  my  return,  I 
feel  a  deadly  grief  at  my  heart,  and  I  envy  my  former 
feelings  :  how  different  are  my  present  ones !  I  had 
hoped  to  bring  you  back  with  me ;  you  know  by  what 
arguments  and  in  what  accents  you  cut  short  that  hope. 
I  could  not  but  feel  the  force  of  your  arguments,  and 
admire  you  for  them  ;  but  nothing  in  the  world  has  so 
unnatural  a  look  as  to  see  me  returning  to  Paris  alone. 
If  I  were  sure  you  would  come  to  us  this  winter,  I  should 
be  contented  and  happy  ;  in  that  case  I  should  only 
grieve  for  three  months,  agreeably  to  your  desire  :  but 
I  leave  vou  ;  I  ana  going  still  farther  from  you:  all 
this  I  perceive,  but  I  know  nothing  of  the  future.  I 
have  a  continual  desire  to  receive  your  letters  •  it  is  a. 
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melancholy  pleasure,  but  I  interest  myself  so  warmly 
in  every  thing  you  do,  that  I  cannot  live  without  know¬ 
ing  it.  Do  not  forget  your  little  cause,  nor  omit  to 
count  on  your  fingers  the  sheep  of  your  flock ;  do  not 
put  the  pot  too  soon  over  the  fire,  lest  the  contents  boil 
away  :  the  idea  of  an  olio  *  pleases  me,  it  is  better  than 
only  one  sort  of  meat :  like  you,  I  add  but  one  thing  to 
mine,  which  is  bitter  succory ;  it  must  be  good,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  health ;  for,  except  being  so  ugly  that  no 
one  here  knows  me,  I  never  was  better  in  my  life. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  embrace  our  dear 
madame  Rochebonne  :  I  can  endure  nothing  but  what 
is  Grignan.  I  shall  answer  our  mother  of  Saint  Mary. 
I  have  spent  the  day  with  those  of  the  society  who  are 
here.  To-morrow  I  set  out  for  Burgundy  ■  here  is  an¬ 
other  great  satisfaction  to  me  ;  I  shall  not  receive  any 
of  your  letters  but  by  way  of  Paris  ;  let  them  be  direct¬ 
ed  to  M.  de  Coulanges  there,  and  he  will  take  care  and 
send  them  to  me  at  Bourbilly.  Adieu,  my  ever  amia¬ 
ble  child  :  you  would  have  me  judge  of  your  heart  by 
my  own  ;  I  do  so,  and  therefore  I  both  love  and  pity 
you. 

LETTER  CCLV. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

From  a  little  miserable  village,  six 
leagues  from  Lyons,  Wednesday 
evening,  October  11,  1673. 

I  am  just  got  to  this  place,  which  would  make  me  me¬ 
lancholy  if  I  were  not  so ;  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  j 
it  is  a  perfect  desert :  but  I  can  write  to  you,  and  that 

*  A  sort  of  pottage  or  ragout  which  was  brought  over  from  Spain, 
and  is  composed  of  a  variety  of  herbs  and  meats. 
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is  the  only  amusement  I  wish,  when  absent  from  you. 
Pray  tell  the  coadjutor,  to  rouse  his  jealousy  a  little, 
that  G'hamarande  lives  about  a  league  from  hence,  that 
he  is  lord  of  five  or  six  parishes,  and  is  waiting  for  his 
majesty’s  return.  I  know  a  great  deal  more  news,  but 
I  will  not  intrust  you  with  it.  I  left  Lyons  this  morn¬ 
ing  about  eight  o’clock,  surrounded  by  all  the  Roche- 
bonnes,  whom  I  love  and  esteem  highly.  Monsieur  de 
Rochebonne  is  going  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  estates,  and 
set  every  thing  in  order  to  follow  the  army  if  called 
upon.  It  is  impossible  to  travel  more  sorrowfully  than 
I  do.  This  is  the  fourth  time  I  have  written  to  you  : 
without  this  consolation  what  would  become  of  me  ? 
But  the  worst  is,  that  after  my  first  sleep,  I  hear  the 
clock  strike  two,  and,  instead  of  going  to  sleep  again, 
I  put  the  pot  on  the  fire  with  the  bilter  succory,  and  it 
boils  till  day-light,  when  it  is  time  for  me  to  be  in  my 
carriage.  1  am  certain  that  it  is  merely  to  make  me 
happy  respecting  vou,  that  you  tell  me  the  air  of  Aix 
has  restored  you,  and  that  you  are  not  so  thin  as  when 
you  were  at  Grignan.  I  will  not  believe  a  word  of  it, 
my  poor  child  ;  every  thing  adds  to  my  uneasiness  :  the 
noise  of  the  streets,  to  which  you  are  unaccustomed, 
and  all  the  bustle  I  see:  in  short,  I  follow  your  every 
step;  I  see  you  go  out,  I  see  you  come  in;  I  even  see 
your  thoughts;  and  when  I  am  no  longer  occupied  with 
every  thing  that  concerns  you,  my  heart  will  cease  to 
beat. 

We  saw  some  excellent  pictures  at  Lyons.  I  blame 
M.  de  Grignan  for  not  accepting  the  one  the  archbishop 
of  Vienna  would  have  made  him  a  present  of.  The 
picture  is  of  no  use  to  him,  and  it  is  as  fine  a  one  as 
can  be  painted.  I  was  so  completely  deceived,  that  I 
wanted  to  fasten  up  the  canvas  which  I  thought  was 
unnailed.  A  propos,  the  archbishop  is  brother-in-law 
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to  madame  de  Villars,  and  behaved  with  the  greatest 
civility.  Adieu,  my  dearest  child  ;  you  write  to  me  so 
affectionately,  that  you  wound  while  you  delight  my 
heart. 


LETTER  *  CCLVI. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Chalons,  Wednesday  evening,  Oet.  13,  1673. 
What  a  vexation  to  have  no  longer  the  hope  of  hearing 
from  you  !  this  circumstance  augments  my  grief.  I 
will  not  tell  you,  my  child,  all  my  wretchedness  upon 
this  subject ;  you  would  only  laugh  at  me,  and  you 
know  how  much  I  prize  your  esteem.  I  honour 
therefore  your  strength  of  mind  and  your  philosophy, 
and  will  only  confide  my  weakness  to  those  who  are  as 
weak  as  myself.  I  am  going  out  of  the  high  road,  and 
shall  no  longer  write  to  you  so  regularly  :  this  is  an¬ 
other  of  my  griefs.  When  you  do  not  receive  my  let¬ 
ters,  be  assured  it  has  not  been  in  my  power  to  write  to 
you  ;  but  with  regard  to  thinking  of  you,  I  do  nothing 
else  :  I  cook  incessantly,  and  you  know  how  I  amuse 
myself  with  picking  the  roots  of  my  succory,  so  that 
my  soup  is  as  bitter  as  what  we  used  to  take  at  Grignan. 

The  declamations  of  Quintilian  have  amused  me  ; 
some  are  very  fine,  and  others  very  poor.  I  am  going 
to  begin  the  Christian  Socrates.  I  saw  M.  de  Pauie’s 
son  at.  Macon  ;  I  thought  him  handsome  ;  he  resembles 
the  charmer.  I  know  of  no  news,  except  that  madame 
de  Mazarin  and  her  husband  are  in  a  perfect  phrensy. 
The  duchess  of  York  f  is  expected  at  Lyons  :  what  a 
pleasure,  that  she  is  not  thrown  upon  you  !  We  met  M. 


-}•  Marie  d’Est,  princess  of  Modena,  afterwards  queen  of  England. 
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de  Sainte-Martlie  upon  the  road  ;  he  has  promised  to 
send  you  Marigny’s  *  Consecrated  Bread  and  Funeral, 
of  which  I  have  said  so  much  to  you  ;  the  Funeral  al¬ 
ways  delights  me  ;  the  Consecrated  Bread  wants  too 
many  explanations  :  if  your  mind  is  at  ease  when  you 
receive  this  little  work,  and  it  is  read  to  you  well,  you 
will  like  it  much;  but  if  you  are  not  in  good  humour,  it 
will  be  thrown  away  upon  you,  and  despised  :  I  find 
that  the  value  of  most  things  depends  on  the  state  we 
are  in  when  we  receive  them.  I  embrace  M.  de  Gri- 
gnan  affectionately  ;  he  ought  to  be  convinced  of  my 
regard  for  him  by  my  giving  him  my  daughter  and 
leaving  her  with  him  :  all  I  ask  him  is  to  be  careful  of 
your  heart  and  of  mine :  he  knows  the  way.  I  shall 
esteem  it  a  favour,  if  he  obliges  me  to  love  him  eternally. 
Chance  made  me  mention  him  yesterday,  as  well  as  his 
noble  and  elegant  manners,  and  his  greatness  of  mind  : 
I  wished  he  had  been  behind  me,  and  you  also :  you 
will  readily  believe  this,  my  dear  countess. 

LETTER  CCLVIL 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Bourbilly,  Monday,  Oct.  16,  1673. 

At  length,  my  dear  child,  I  am  arrived  at  the  old  man¬ 
sion  of  my  forefathers.  I  have  found  my  beautiful  mea- 

*  There  is  farther  mention  of  this  poet,  who  often  exhibited  more 
buffoonery  than  humour,  and  more  ribaldry  than  wit,  who  was  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  time  of  the  Fronde  to  write  what  were  called  Mazarinades . 
From  the  cardinal  he  passed  to  the  great  Conde,  whom  lie  followed  even 
to  the  Spaniards.  Blot,  with  whom  he  is  generally  associated,  and  who 
was  attached  to  Gaston  d’Orleans,  had  considerably  more  talent.  The 
Consecrated  Bread,  of  which  madame  de  Sdvignd  here  speaks,  is  a  bur¬ 
lesque  poem  on  the  churchwardens  of  Saint-Paul,  who  wanted  to  oblige 
him  to  surrender.  Manage  says,  it  is  his  best  composition. 
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dows,  my  little  river,  and  the  pretty  mill,  in  the  same 
places  where  I  left  them.  These  walls  have  afforded 
pleasure  to  better  people  than  myself,  and  yet  I  am  al¬ 
most  dead  with  grief,  when  I  think  of  having  left  Gri- 
gnan  to  come  here:  I  could  now  w'eep  heartily,  if  I 
were  to  give  way  to  my  sorrow ;  but  I  follow  your  ad¬ 
vice,  and  endeavour  to  get  the  better  of  it.  I  have  seen 
you  here,  my  dear  child,  with  Bussy,  who  used  to 
amuse  us  so  highly.  Here  it  was  that  you  called  me 
mother-in-law,  with  such  a  pretty  air.  They  have  lopped 
the  trees  before  the  gate,  which  has  made  the  walk  up  to 
the  house  very  pleasant.  We  abound  in  corn  here,  but 
no  money.  It  rains  in  torrents.  I  have  been  so  little 
accustomed  to  these  storms  of  late,  that  I  am  really 
angry  at  them.  M.  de  Guitaut  is  at  Epoises:  he  is  con¬ 
tinually  sending  here,  to  know  when  I  arrive,  that  he 
may  come  and  fetch  me.  But  that  is  not  the  way  to 
do  business.  1  shall  pay  him  a  visit,  and  you  may  judge 
that  the  conversation  will  turn  upon  you  ;  I  desire  you 
w  ill  make  yourself  quite  easy  about  what  I  shall  say  to 
him;  lam  not  very  imprudent;  you  shall  hear  from 
us  both.  I  cannot  dispense  with  seeing  you  ;  if  you 
really  love  me,  you  will  give  me  a  proof  of  it  this  year. 
Adieu,  my  dear  child,  I  am  but  this  moment  arrived, 
and  am  rather  fatigued ;  when  I  am  a  little  settled,  I 
will  write  to  you  again. 

LETTER  CCLVIII. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

BourbiUy,  Saturday,  Oct.  21,  I673. 

I  arrived  here  Monday  evening,  as  I  immediately 
informed  you.  I  found  letters  from  Guitaut,  which  had 
been  waiting  for  me  some  time.  The  next  morning,  at 
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nine  o  clock,  he  came  here  full  gallop,  wet  as  a  drowned 
rat,  for  it  rained  incessantly.  We  had  a  great  deal  to 
say  to  each  other:  he  talked  much  of  you,  and  after¬ 
wards  gave  me  an  account  of  his  own  affairs,  and  of  the 
reasons  he  had  to  be  dissatisfied ;  he  told  me  that  the 
king  is  returned  from  Versailles,  and  many  particulars 
respecting  the  war:  he  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  M.  de 
Grignan  s  interest  to  come  to  court,  and  justify  his  con¬ 
duct,  as  well  as  to  take  his  majesty’s  orders  from  his 
own  mouth,  relative  to  the  operations  of  the  war,  in 
case  it  should  oe  declared.  All  this  he  told  me  without 
any  intention  to  flatter  my  wishes,  or  from  any  views 
of  interest  on  his  side ;  for  he  seems  little  disposed  to 
return  to  Paris  this  winter. 

After  we  had  made  a  good  dinner,  considering  where 
we  were,  a  coach  and  six  drove  into  the  court-yard; 
Guitaut  burst  into  a  loud  laugh  ;  and  whom  should  I  see 
alight,  but  the  countess  de  Fiesque  and  madame  de 
Guitaut,  who  ran  and  embraced  me !  I  cannot  express 
to  you  my  astonishment  at  seeing  them,  nor  the  joy 
that  Guitaut  seemed  to  take  in  having  thus  agreeably 
surprised  me.  In  short,  the  countess  is  at  Bourbilly, 
can  you  believe  it?  more  beautiful,  more  healthy,  more 
magnificent,  and  more  lively,  than  vou  ever  saw  her. 
After  mutual  exclamations  on  both  sides,  which  you 
will  readily  conceive,  we  sat  round  the  fire,  and  talked 
of  you  ;  here  again,  you  will  easily  guess  the  nature  of 
the  conversation,  and  the  surprise  of  the  countess,  when 
she  found  I  had  not  brought  you  back  with  me.  In 
short,  they  all  expressed  the  warmest  esteem  for  you ; 
and  then  we  conversed  on  the  news  of  the  day. 

Guitaut  informed  me,  that  Monsieur  is  resolved  to 
make  mademoiselle  de  Grancev  dressing-woman  to  Ma¬ 
dame,  in  the  room  of  La  Gourdon,  who  is  to  have  a 
present  of  fifty  thousand  crowns;  but  this  seems  attended 
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with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty,  for  marshal  de  Grancey 
will  not  part  with  that  sum,  except  as  a  marriage-por¬ 
tion  to  his  daughter;  and  as  he  is  apprehensive  that  he 
shall  have  a  demand  for  the  same  sum  when  he  comes 
to  dispose  of  his  daughter,  he  is  resolved  that  Monsieur 
shall  be  at  the  whole  expense.  Madame  de  Monaco 
has  the  management  of  this  affair:  she  is  on  good  terms 
both  with  the  duke  and  duchess,  and  equally  respected 
by  them,  only  that  it  is  a  little  disgusting  now  and  then 
to  see  her  bestow  all  those  little  caresses  and  speeches 
on  the  present  Madame,  which  she  did  on  the  last.  I  have 
heard  of  some  other  extraordinary  things  at  court,  but 
they  are  not  writeable.  Madame  de  Marei  *  left  Paris 
merely  from  prudential  motives,  when  the  collections  and 
entertainments  began,  and  retired  into  Burgundy ;  she 
was  received  at  Dijon  by  a  discharge  of  cannon.  You 
may  guess  what  a  number  of  fine  comments  that  cir¬ 
cumstance  gave  rise  to,  and  in  what  a  light  this  journey 
appeared  to  the  public;  the  truth  is,  she  had  a  cause 
depending  at  Dijon,  which  she  wanted  to  have  decided ; 
but,  however,  the  rencounter  was  pleasant  enough. 
The  countess  is  very  diverting  upon  this  subject :  she 
has  been  about  a  fortnight  at  Epoises ;  she  came  there 
from  Guerchi.  A  certain  little  obscure  fellow  said  one 
day,  that  the  abbe  Tetu  had  soul  enough  for  a  large 
body  :  this  diverted  me  extremely.  At  length,  night 
surprised  us  in  the  midst  of  our  chat,  and  after  having 
admired  all  the  curiosities  of  the  place,  they  went 
away.  They  would  fain  have  taken  me  with  them,  but 
I  had  too  much  business  of  consequence  to  attend  to. 
I  shall  not  go  to  Epoises  till  to-morrow,  and  shall  re- 

*  The  sister  of  madame  de  Grancpy.  It  appears  that  she  was  of  the 
parties  that  frequented  the  duke  of  Bourbon’s,  which  made  her  suspect¬ 
ed  of  coming  to  Dijon  merely  in  quest  of  that  prince. 
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turn  the  next  day.  We  shall  write  to  you  all  together ; 
it  you  had  come  with  me,  you  would  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  these  good  people,  who  would  have 
kept  you  from  being  dull,  I  will  answer  for  it. 

As  for  the  air  here,  there  is  no  breathing  in  it  with¬ 
out  growing  fat ;  it  is  moist  and  thick,  and  admirably 
calculated  for  restoring  that  humidity  which  the  air  of 
Provence  had  dried  up.  I  shall  finish  all  my  business 
to-day  :  if  you  were  in  want  of  corn,  I  would  offer  you 
some  of  mine;  I  have  above  20,000  bushels  to  dispose 
of,  and  yet  I  cry  famine  in  the  midst  of  all  this  plenty. 
However,  I  have  secured  purchasers  for  as  much  as 
amounts  to  140,000  francs,  and  renewed  my  leases  with¬ 
out  any  abatements.  This  is  the  whole  of  what  I  had 
to  do,  and  I  have  had  the  honour  of  finding  out  ex¬ 
pedients  which  escaped  the  abbe  with  all  his  wisdom. 

I  am  vexed  beyond  description  at  not  being  able  to 
hear  from  you,  and  at  not  having  it  in  my  power  to 
serve  you:  this  situation  is  hardly  bearable;  I  hope  it 
will  alter  for  the  better.  Bussy  is'still  at  Paris,  gaining 
ground  every  day;  he  began  by  madame  de  la  Baume. 
i  ime,  the  impertinent  meddler  who  changes  everything, 
will  perhaps  improve  his  fortune.  You  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  before  he  set  out,  he  and  his  whole  family 
equipped  themselves  in  the  newest  style  of  fashion  at 
,Semur:  judge  how  well  he  will  look.  He  is  reconciled 
fn  this  country  with  Jeannin,  and  the  abbe  Fouquet  *. 

I  have  just  received  a  packet  from  Guitaut,  with 
news  which  you  shall  have  in  your  turn.  He  is  to  come 
to  fetch  me  to-morrow  or  Monday.  I  embrace  M.  de 
Grignan,  and  assure  him  he  would  pity  me,  did  he 


*  These  two  personages  played  in  the  Amours  of  the  Gauls,  the  first, 
a  ridiculous,  and  the  second,  a  scandalous  character :  the  abbd  was  the 
brother  of  Nicholas  Fouquet  the  superintendent. 
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know  what  I  suffer  while  absent  from  you.  As  for 
you,  my  dearest  child,  I  embrace  you  with  a  tender- 
ness  that  it  is  not  given  to  every  one  to  feel. 

LETTER  CCLIX. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Epoises,  Wednesday,  Oct.  25,  167-3, 

I  did  not  finish  all  my  business  at  Bourbilly  till  Mon¬ 
day,  when  I  came  here,  where  I  was  expected  with  the 
greatest  impatience.  I  found  the  master  and  mistress 
of  the  house  as  hospitable  as  ever,  and  the  countess*, 
who  dresses  smartly,  and  enlivens  all  the  country  round 
her.  I  brought  with  me  M.  and  madame  deToulonjon, 
who  are  no  strangers  here;  we  were  afterwards  joined  by 
madame  de  Chatelus,  and  the  marquis  de  Bonneval,  so 
that  the  party  is  complete.  This  is  a  large  handsome 
house ;  M.  de  Gaitaut  takes  great  pleasure  in  making  it 
as  elegant  as  possible,  and  spares  no  expense  for  that 
purpose.  He  has  nothing  else  to  do  with  his  money. 
I  pity  those  who  cannot  do  the  same.  My  host  and  I 
have  talked  a  great  deal ;  I  have  the  art  of  setting 
people  a-going,  and  of  attending  to  what  they  say. 
One  might  stay  here  a  long  time  without  being  dull; 
you  have  been  greatly  praised  among  us.  I  do  not 
think  I  should  ever  be  for  leaving  it,  if  I  could  hear 
from  you  here;  but  the  state  of  ignorance  in  which  I 
am  respecting  you,  almost  distracts  me.  I  puzzle  my 
brains  to  think  what  you  may  have  written  to  me;  and 
what  may  have  happened  to  you  in  three  weeks;  in 
short,  1  can  have  no  rest  for  thinking  of  you.  I  shall 
certainly  find  five  or  six  letters  from  you  at  Paris.  I 


*  De  Fiesr^ue. 
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cannot  conceive  the  reason  why  M.  de  Coulanges  has 
not  sent  them  to  me  here,  as  I  desired  him  to  do. 
However,  I  set  out  to-morrow'  on  the  road  to  Paris, 
where  I  shall  not  arrive  till  the  eve  of  All-Saints.  I  am 
told  that  the  roads  already  begin  to  be  dangerous  in 
this  province ;  I  say  nothing  to  you  about  the  war, 
which  some  say  is  already  declared,  while  others,  who 
are  of  the  ministerial  party,  will  have  it  that  every 
thing  tends  to  peace ;  a  little  time  will  clear  all  up.  M. 
d’Autun  is  in  this  country  ;  I  have  not  seen  him,  but 
he  is  very  near  us ;  and  I  have  seen  several  who  have 
been  happy  enough  to  have  received  his  benediction. 
Adieu,  my  dear,  my  lovely  child;  I  do  not  meet  with 
a  person  who  does  not  think  you  have  reason  to  love 
me,  from  the  great  love  which  they  see  I  bear  you. 

LETTER  CCLX. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Augerre,  Friday,  Oct.  27,  1673. 

I  left  Epoises,  and  the  company  that  I  told  you  was 
there,  yesterday.  I  was  just  nine  days  in  Burgundy, 
and  1  may  say  that  my  presence  and  the  abbe’s  were 
very  necessary  at  Bourbilly.  I  had  a  great  deal  of  con¬ 
versation  with  Guitaut,  who  amused  me  mightily  by 
informing  me  of  certain  circumstances  relating  to  his 
affairs,  that  1  was  before  ignorant  of;  it  is  always  good 
to  hear  both  sides  of  a  question:  I  was  gratified,  by 
having  an  opportunity  of  restoring  him  to  my  good  opi¬ 
nion,  which  had  been  a  little  impaired  by  the  stories  I 
had  heard  concerning  him,  and  which  might  have  gone 
greater  lengths,  had  I  not  been  prepossessed  in  his  fa¬ 
vour  by  the  openness  of  his  countenance.  I  always 
thought  him  honest  and  sincere;  and  I  find  the  only 
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reason  of  his  being  dismissed  from  the  Hotel  de  Conde, 
was  on  account  of  his  giving  umbrage  to  some  person¬ 
ages  there,  and  that  such  a  favourite  as  himself  was 
by  no  means  pleasing  in  so  small  a  court.  There  are 
some  very  extraordinary  events  in  his  romance;  it 
seems  as  if  it  would  end  in  a  retreat  to  his  castle  ;  I  am 
not  willing,  however,  to  be  too  certain  of  this. 

The  countess  told  me  some  admirable  things  about 
the  Grancey  family*.  There  is  something  very  curious 
in  the  plan  of  that  house;  but  I  beg  that  all  jealousies 
keep  silence  in  presence  of  the  person  f  who  is  one  of 
the  actors  in  this  comedy.  He  is  the  very  quintessence 
of  jealousy  ;  he  is  jealousy  itself;  I  wonder  there  was 
any  left  in  the  world,  after  the  extravagant  portion  that 
fell  to  his  lot.  I  should  take  great  pleasure  in  talking 
over  all  these  things  with  you  ;  they  are  very  amusing. 
Every  one  speaks  of  war;  but  d’Hacqueville  says  there 
have  been  some  wagers  laid  that  we  shall  have  peace, 
God  grant  we  may. 

I  wish  much,  my  child,  to  know  how  you  are;  T  fear 
you  give  way  to  your  natural  disposition,  and  absorb 
yourself  in  melancholy.  Our  good  abbe  is  very  well, 
thank  God;  I  am  not  a  little  proud  of  it;  he  salutes 
you  affectionately ;  he  wants  much  to  hear  something 
of  you,  and  to  know  whether  you  remember  the  ad¬ 
vice  he  used  to  give  you,  at  the  hazard  of  being  hated 
for  it,  which,  however,  did  not  deter  him.  I  embrace 
M.  de  Grignan  ;  pray  make  my  compliments  to  the 
archbishop,  if  you  are  at  Salens ;  and  assure  the  coad¬ 
jutor,  that  in  expectation  of  the  time  when,  as  he  tells 
me,  I  am  to  love  him  so  much,  I  love  him  a  good  deal. 

*  It  was  said  that  the  duke  was  in  love  with  the  eldest  daughter  of 
marshal  de  Grancey,  and  Monsieur  with  the  youngest.  These  ladies, 
from  their  great  beauty,  went  by  the  name  of  the  angels. 

•|-  Monsieur  ie  Due. 
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LETTER  CCLXI. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Moret,  Monday  night,  Oct.  30,  1 673. 

I  am  now  very  near  Paris,  my  child  ;  but  if  it  were  not 
for  the  hope  of  finding  letters  there  from  you,  my  ar¬ 
rival  would  give  me  very  little  pleasure.  I  am  conti¬ 
nually  thinking  of  what  I  have  to  do  for  you  •  of  all  I 
have  to  say  to  Brancas,  La  Garde,  the  abbe  de  Grignan, 
d’Hacqueville,  M.  de  Pomponne,  and  M.  le  Camus  ;  I 
foresee  no  pleasure  to  myself,  but  u'hat  I  derive  in  some 
way  or  other  from  you.  I  really  merit  that  my  friends 
should  beat  me  and  drive  me  back  again.  Ah  !  would 
to  heaven  they  would  do  so  !  Perhaps  I  may  get  the 
better  of  this  humour,  and  my  heart,  which  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  such  a  slave  to  sorrow,  may  recover  a  little  its  li¬ 
berty  ;  but  it  can  never  do  otherwise  than  long  passion¬ 
ately  to  see  you  :  in  the  mean  time,  to  talk  of  you  shall 
be  my  only  delight,  the  favourite  employment  of  my 
time  ;  but  I  will  select  my  company  and  my  subjects  ; 
I  am  sufficiently  acquainted  with  life,  to  know,  that 
what  is  pleasing  to  some  people,  is  disagreeable  to  others. 

I  have  not  quite  forgotten  the  world ;  I  know  how  ten¬ 
derly  and  kindly  it  enters  into  the  feeling  of  others,  and 
I  beg  you  therefore  to  trust  to  me,  and  fear  nothing  from 
the  excess  of  my  affection.  If  my  foibles,  and  the  un¬ 
just  measures  I  have  taken,  have  sometimes  given  of¬ 
fence  to  my  love,  I  conjure  you,  my  child,  to  excuse 
them  in  favour  of  their  cause.  I  shall  preserve  this  cause 
most  religiously  as  long  as  I  am  in  being,  and  I  hope 
without  doing  it  wrong  to  make  myself  less  imperfect 
than  lam:  I  endeavour  daily  to  profit  by  my  reflec¬ 
tions,  and  if  I  could  live  as  I  have  told  you,  two  hun- 
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died  years,  I  should  be  a  wonderful  personage  at  the 
end  of  that  period. 

If  M.  de  Sens  *  had  been  in  his  diocese,  I  should 
have  waited  on  him;  I  think  I  owe  him  that  attention 
for  his  high  opinion  of  you.  1  look  at  every  place 
through  which  I  passed  fifteen  months  ago  with  such 
feelings  of  delight,  and  I  reflect  on  the  different  feelings 
that  I  experience  on  seeing  them  again.  W  hat  a  strange 
thing  is  affection,  such  as  mine  to  you  ! 

I  have  heard  from  my  son ;  his  letters  were  written 
on  the  eve  of  an  engagement ;  he  seemed  to  think  no¬ 
thing  of  it;  but  was  rather  desirous  of  exercising  his 
rapier  by  way  of  curiosity.  I  should  have  been  dread¬ 
fully  alarmed  at  this  letter,  had  I  not  been  very  well  in¬ 
formed  concerning  the  march  of  the  imperialists,  and 
the  great  respect  they  have  for  your  brother’s  regiment. 

Good  heavens!  my  dear  child,  how  ill  I  use  you! 
what  nonsense  I  have  written !  Perhaps  when  I  write 
you  from  Paris,  I  may  send  some  trifle  or  other  that 
may  amuse  you;  the  things,  however,  of  most  import¬ 
ance  will  come  from  Provence.  But  your  health  ;  ah! 
that  afflicts  me  most.  I  fear  you  do  not  sleep  well, 
and  that  you  will  be  ill  again;  you  tell  me  nothing 
about  it,  which  only  adds  to  my  uneasiness. 

LETTER  CCLXII. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Thursday,  Nov.  2,  1673. 

At  length,  my  dear  child,  I  am  arrived  here  in  safety, 
after  a  journey  of  a  month,  which  fatigued  me  less  than 
the  last  night  has  done,  though  I  had  the  best  bed  in 
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the  world,  I  never  once  closed  my  eyes ;  I  counted 
every  hour  upon  my  watch,  and  the  moment  day  broke, 
I  got  up  :  “  for  why  remain  in  bed,  if  I  cannot  sleep  *  ?” 
We  entered  Paris  yesterday,  which  was  All-Saints’,  the 
better  day  the  better  deed,  and  alighted  at  M.  de  Cou¬ 
langes’:  I  will  not  repeat  to  you  all  my  folly  and  weak¬ 
ness  on  the  occasion.  I  w7as  not  fit  to  be  seen  :  how¬ 
ever,  I  checked  myself  as  much  as  possible,  and  said 
the  wind  had  made  my  nose  red.  M.  de  Coulanges 
embraced  me,  then  M.  de  Rare,  madame  de  Coulanges, 
and  mademoiselle  de  Meri.  In  a  moment  after  follow¬ 
ed  madame  de  Sanzci,  and  madame  de  Bagnols,  and  the 
archbishop  of  Rheims,  all  full  of  love  and  admiration 
for  the  coadjutor;  then  came  madame  de  la  Fayette, 
M.  de  la  Rochefoucault,  madame  Scarron,  d’Hacque- 
ville.  La  Garde,  the  abbe  Grignan,  and  the  abbe  Tetu. 
I  am  persuaded  you  hear  and  see  all  that  passed,  even 
where  you  are,  and  the  joy  that  was  expressed  on  all 
sides,  and  “  how  is  madame  de  Grignan  ?  and  what 
journey  have  you  had  ?”  and  a  long  train  of  et  caeteras, 
without  connexion  or  end.  At  length  supper  was  serv¬ 
ed,  and  the  company  having  retired,  I  passed  the  night 
in  the  delightful  manner  I  have  described  to  you. 

This  morning  at  nine  o’clock.  La  Garde,  the  abbe 
de  Grignan,  Brancas,  and  d’Hacqueville,  came  into  my 
room  to  have  a  little  private  chat;  in  the  first  place,  I 
must  tell  you,  that  you  cannot  esteem  Brancas,  La 
Garde,  and  d’Hacqueville,  too  much ;  as  for  the  abbe 
de  Grignan,  that  comes  of  course.  I  forgot  to  tell  you, 
that  the  first  thing  I  did  last  evening,  was  to  read  your 
four  letters  of  the  fifteenth,  eighteenth,  twenty-second, 
and  twenty-fifth  of  October.  I  felt  all  you  so  well 
express;  but  can  I  thank  you  sufficiently  for  your  good 


.  £ 

*  A  line  in  one  of  Blot’s  Chansons  Choisis. 
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and  kind  affection,  and  the  care  you  take  to  inform  me 
of  your  affairs?  Ah!  my  dear  child,  it  is  but  justice; 
for  I  have  nothing  at  heart  so  much  as  your  interest, 
whatever  it  may  be:  your  ietters  are  my  life,  waiting 
however  for  something  better. 

I  am  astonished  that  M.  de  Grignan’s  disorder  has 
prospered  in  the  way  you  tell  me  it  has  ;  in  other  words, 
he  must  be  careful  in  Provence  of  every  fold  in  his  stock¬ 
ing  :  I  wish  he  may  do  well,  and  that  his  fever  may 
leave  him,  for  the  sword  must  be  draum.  I  hate  the 
idea  of  this  petty  war. 

I  return  to  your  three  friends,  whom  you  ought  to 
love  firmly,  for  they  think  of  nothing  but  how  they 
may  serve  you;  they  met  with  the  right  person  in  me 
for  a  conversation  of  this  kind ;  accordingly  we  kept  it 
up  till  noon.  La  Garde  giyes  me  strong  assurances  of 
M.  de  Pomponne’s  friendship ;  they  are  all  very  well 
satisfied  w’ith  him.  If  you  ask  me  what  is  the  present 
subject  of  conversation  at  Paris,  I  shall  tell  you  M.  and 
madame  de  Grignan,  their  affairs,  their  interests,  their 
return,  &c.  In  short,  I  have  heard  of  nothing  else  hither¬ 
to;  those  who  understand  matters  will  tell  you  what  they 
think  of  your  return;  I  do  not  desire  you  to  believe 
me  ;  believe  La  Garde.  We  have  been  considering  for 
how  many  reasons  you  ought  to  come,  in  order  to  ad¬ 
just  matters,  both  with  the  head  and  the  other  principals, 
which  your  good  friend  *  has  used  all  his  endeavours  to 
confound ;  in  short,  he  has  knocked  at  every  door,  and 
artfully  misrepresented  things  in  his  conversation,  which 
is  full  of  secret  venom,  concealed  under  the  most  insi¬ 
nuating  address.  I  think  it  would  be  proper  for  you  to 
declare  openly  your  intentions  of  coming,  and  perhaps 

*  AH  this  relates  to  a  dispute  which  subsisted  at  that  time  between 
the  bishop  of  Marseilles  and  the  Grignan  family. 
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you  may  meet  him  here,  for  he  talks  of  coming  himself; 
and  then  M.  de  Pomponne  and  the  rest  of  your  friends 
will  be  ready  to  assist  you,  and  set  your  affairs  upon  a 
Proper  and  permanent  footing;  but  while  you  are  at 
such  a  distance,  you  wall  always  escape  their  remem¬ 
brance:  besides,  the  person  that  speaks  here,  has  al¬ 
ways  the  advantage  of  him  who  says  nothing.  When 
you  set  out  for  Orange,  I  mean  M.  de  Grignan,  I  think 
it  would  be  advisable  to  inform  M.  de  Louvois  of  the 
state  of  tilings  by  letter,  that  he  may  not  be  surprised. 

I  have  just  seen  M.  de  Pomponne,  M.  de  Bezon,  ma~ 
dame  d’Huxelies,  madame  de  Villars,  the  abbe  de  Por- 
tocarrero,  and  madame  de  Bare,  who  all  send  you  a 
thousand  compliments  and  good  wishes:  in  short,  be¬ 
lieve  La  Garde:  this  is  all  I  have  to  say  to  you.  It  is 
the  opinion  here,  that  you  should  not  send  ambassadors, 
but  that  you  and  M.  de  Grignan  should  come  in  person. 
The  war  can  make  no  difference.  M.  de  Pomponne 
told  d’Kacqueville,  that  affairs  would  not  be  so  soon 
settled  in  Provence  as  some  people  might  imagine,  and 
that  war  often  breaks  out  when  there  is  the  most  talk 
of  peace. 

I  must  tell  you  a  droll  incident.  The  other  day  ma¬ 
dame  de  R******  and  madame  de  Bu******  had  a 
high  dispute  about  twelve  pistoles;  La  Bu*****,  tired 
of  the  controversy,  told  her  it  was  a  trifle  not  worth 
disputing  about,  and  so  she  would  give  it  up.  “  Upon 
my  word,  madame/’  says  the  other  lady,  “  this  is  very 
generous  in  you,  who  have  lovers  to  supply  you  with 
cash.” — “  As  for  that,  madame,”  replied  La  Bu****, 
“  I  am  not  obliged  to  explain  myself  to  you;  but  I 
know  this,  that  when  I  was  first  introduced  to  com¬ 
pany,  about  ten  years  ago,  you  were  obliged  to  pay 
monej'  to  yours  ” 

Despreaux  went  with  Gourville  to  wait  on  the  prince. 
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who  was  desirous  that  he  should  see  his  army.  “  Well,” 
said  he  to  the  poet,  “  what  do  you  think  of  my  army  ?” 
“  I  think,  my  lord,”  replied  Despreaux,  “  it  will  be  a 
very  fine  one  when  it  comes  of  age.”  Now  you  must 
know,  the  oldest  soldier  amongst  them  is  not  above 
eighteen. 

The  princess  of  Modena  *  was  just  on  my  heels  at 
Fontainebleau,  she  arrived  this  evening,  she  lodges  at  the 
Arsenal,  the  king  is  to  pay  her  a  visit  to-morrow:  she 
is  to  wait  on  the  queen  at  Versailles,  and  then  adieu. 

Friday  evening,  November  3. 

M.  de  Pompone  has  just  paid  me  a  kind  visit.  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  hear  at  what  time  to-morrow  I  may  see  him  at 
his  own  house.  He  has  not  heard  of  a  letter  of  suspen¬ 
sion  :  in  this  country  things  are  viewed  in  a  different 
light  from  what  they  are  in  Provence;  all  the  wise 
heads  desire  this  suspension,  lest  you  should  be  deceived, 
and  in  the  prospect  of  a  peace  which  they  really  wish : 
but  they  think  you  are  in  a  place  where  you  can  see 
more  clearly  into  the  event  of  the  syndic ;  and  they 
would  not  take  any  step  that  might  displease  you.  The 
immense  distance  between  us,  prevents  any  thing  like 
just  reasoning.  Read  all  d’Hacqueville’s  letters  with 
attention,  for  whatever  he  writes  is  of  importance;  in- 
deed  you  cannot  love  him  too  well.  Your  brother  is  well ; 
he  is  not  certain  yet  where  he  shall  pass  the  winter.  I 
am  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  that  relates  to  your  in¬ 
terest,  and  I  speak  better  upon  the  subject  here  than  at 
Grignan. 

We  could  not  help  smiling  at  your  care,  in  desiring 
me  to  send  for  La  Garde  and  the  abbe  de  Grignan :  alas! 

*  Maria  d  Este  princess  of  Modena,  who  was  going  to  Le  espoused 
to  the  duke  of  ^  ork,  brother  to  Charles  II.,  and  aficr  his  death  king 
of  England,  by  the  name  of  James- II. 
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poor  souls,  they  were  already  upon  the  watch,  and 
thought  of  nothing  but  me. 

I  am  wholly  yours,  my  dear  child,  and  am  so  well 
pleased  with  the  time  I  dedicate  to  vou,  that  I  make 
every  thing  give  way  to  the  least  circumstance  that  re¬ 
lates  to  you.  I  heartily  embrace  our  poor  count :  do 
you  think  I  may  continue  to  love  him  still?  have  you 
any  objection  to  it  ? 

LETTER  CCLX1II. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Monday,  Nov.  6,  1C“3. 

I  have  had  a  charm  in  g^conversation  for  more  than  two 
hours  with  M.  de  Pomponne ;  never  had  any  one  a 
more  favourable  audience,  or  a  more  delightful  recep¬ 
tion.  D’Hacqueville  was  present,  who  will  tell  you  the 
same  ;  we  were  both  highly  pleased  with  him.  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  thinks  the  present  state  of  affairs 
likely  to  produce  a  peace  ;  but  he  said  the  war  should 
not  prevent  him  from  asking  leave  for  1\L  de  Grignan 
to  come  to  Paris  after  the  assembly,  and  that  he  thought 
your  best  way  would  be  to  take  your  own  time  for  this 
journey.  You  are  right  in  saying,  that  honours  will  not 
change  my  feelings  with  respect  to  you  :  alas  !  my  poor 
love,  you  are  every  thing  to  me,  and  every  thing  re¬ 
volves  round  you  without  approaching  you,  or  diverg¬ 
ing  from  me.  How  good  it  was  of  you  to  write  to  my 
friend  Corbinelli,  and  to  madame  de  la  Fayette  !  The 
latter  is  charmed  with  you,  and  loves  you  better  than 
ever  she  did  :  she  longs  earnestly  to  see  you  here  :  you 
know  her,  and  may  depend  upon  her  sincerity.  M.  de 
la  Rochefoucault  is  as  amiable  and  worthy  as  ever;  he 
has  not  stirred  out  of  my  room  these  two  days.  You 
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may  depend  upon  his  friendship,  and  on  that  of  many 
others  whom  I  will  not  name  ;  for  it  would  be  an  end¬ 
less  catalogue.  I  have  had  several  visits  from  person¬ 
ages  of  fashion,  and  my  cousins  de  Bussy  among  the  rest, 
very  smartly  dressed  in  the  beautiful  silks  they  bought 
at  Semur.  The  duchess  of  York  is  at  the  Arsenal  ;  all 
the  town  flocks  thither;  the  king  has  been  to  see  her, 
and  she  has  been  to  Versailles  to  visit  the  queen,  who 
ordered  her  a  fauteuil  *.  The  queen  is  to  return  her 
visit  to-morrow,  and  on  Thursday  she  is  to  decamp. 

I  dined  to-day  at  madame  de  la  Fayette’s,  for  the 
first  time  of  my  going  out,  for  I  have  hitherto  played 
the  person  of  importance  in  my  own  apartment.  Do 
you  not  purpose  going  to  Salons  f,  when  monsieur  de 
Grignan  is  at  Orange  ?  I  have  received  answers  from 
all  your  gent  lemen  ;  pray  remember  me  to  them  some¬ 
times,  and  to  your  ladies  too,  whom  I  greatly  honour 
and  esteem.  Does  madame  de  Baumont  still  keep  up 
her  character  of  forgetfulness?  You  may  say  as  you 
please,  my  dear  child,  but  1  am  very  uneasy  about  your 
health  ;  you  sleep  ill  I  am  persuaded,  and  you  harbour 
a  train  of  destructive  thoughts.  Return,  after  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  three  years,  and  breathe  again  your  native  air. 
If  your  family  have  any  regard  for  your  health,  they 
ought  to  consult  what  may  tend  to  its  preservation.  I 
say  nothing  to  M.  de  Grignan;  he  can  hardly  suspect 
me  of  not  thinking  of  him. 

*  A  chair  of  state. 

-f-  A  small  town  in  the  diocese  of  Arles,  at  about  five  leagues  from 
Aix ;  and  where  the  archbishop  of  Arles,  who  in  these  letters  is  always 
styled  the  coadjutor,  resided  at  that  time. 
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LETTER  CCLXIV. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Palis,  Friday,  Nov.  13,  1673. 

I  love  you  too  well,  my  dear  child,  to  be  happy  here 
without  vou.  Alas  !  I  have  brought  Provence  and  all 

O 

your  atTairs  along  with  me  ;  in  van  sifuggc,  quel  die  nel 
cor  si  porta  *.  I  am  a  proof  of  this,  for  I  do  nothing 
but  languish  after  you  perpetually.  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  a  proper  resignation  to  the  will  of  Providence, 
in  the  disposition  he  has  made  with  respect  to  us;  never 
surely  did  any  one  stand  so  much  in  need  of  the  aid  of 
religion  as  I  do ;  but,  my  child,  let  us  talk  about  our 
affairs.  I  had  written  to  M.  de  Pomponne  as  you  desired 
me;  and  as  I  had  not  sent  my  letter,  and  thought  it  a 
pretty  good  one,  I  showed  it  to  mademoiselle  de  Meri 
to  gratify  my  vanity.  I  have  dined  with  the  abbe  de 
Gr.ignan  and  La  Garde;  after  dinner,  we  went  to 
dTIacqueville’s;  we  talked  a  great  deal,  and  as  they 
have  the  best  judgement  in  the  world,  and  as  I  never  do 
any  thing  without  them,  I  am  never  deficient.  They 
think  there  never  was  a  journey  more  necessary  than 
M.  de  Grignan’s.  You  will  say.  But  how  is  leave  of 
absence  to  be  obtained,  now  war  is  declared  ?  I  shall 
answer,  that  it  is  more  declared  in  the  gazettes  than 
here :  in  this  country  every  thing  is  suspended.  We 
expect  something,  but  we  know  not  w  hat :  the  assem¬ 
bly  of  Cologne  however  is  not  yet  broken  up,  and  31. 
de  Chaulnes,  by  what  I  hear  to-day,  will  not  hold  our 
states,  but  31.  de  Lavardin,  who  arrived  yesterday,  and 
sets  out  on  Monday  with  31.  Boucherat :  this  gives  rea- 


*  la  vain  we  8v  from  what  we  bear  in  our  heart- 
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son  to  hope  that  some  negotiation  is  going  forward. 
Not  a  word  is  said  here  of  war ;  we  shall  however  soon 
see :  you  must  always  hold  yourself  in  readiness  :  do 
nothing  which  may  break  the  neck  of  your  journey,  and 
confide  in  your  friends,  who  would  not  wish  you  to  ask 
leave  of  absence  unseasonably  ;  they  do  not  approve  of 
your  sending  an  ambassador  ;  yourself,  or-  nobody. 
When  you  are  here,  things  will  wear  a  different  aspect 
from  what  they  do  in  Provence.  Good  heavens,  my 
dear  child,  if  there  were  only  this  reason,  come  for  your 
health’s  sake,  come  that  you  may  not  be  destroyed, 
come  and  cook  other  thoughts,  come  and  resume  your 
consequence,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  injustice  that  has 
been  done  you.  If  it  were  I  alone  who  held  this  lan¬ 
guage,  I  should  advise  you  not  to  attend  to  it  ;  but  the 
persons  who  give  you  this  counsel  are  not  easily  cor¬ 
rupted,  and  are  not  accustomed  to  flatter  me. 

Theabbede  Grignan,  La  Garde,  and  1,  have  been  to 
pay  a  visit  to  your  first  president  *;  he  is  returned  from 
Orleans.  He  kissed  the  king’s  hand  the  day  before  yes¬ 
terday;  when  his  majesty  told  him,  that  he  would  have 
strange  turbulent  spirits  to  deal  with  in  Provence.  lie 
is  a  man  that  will  restore  a  good  understanding  on  all  sides; 

he  is  a  man,  in  short,  that - .  i  am  vexed  to  think 

that  you  have  yet  received  none  of  my  letters  but  those 
which  I  wrote  upon  the  road.  Heavens,  shall  I  never 
hear  your  voice  again?  Alas!  my  dear  child,  what  a 
distance  is  there  between  my  fire-side  and  yours!  How 
happy  was  I  when  with  you  !  I  feit  my  joy  in  its  full 
extent,  and  have  nothing  to  upbraid  myself  with  ;  I 
made  the  most  of  my  time,  and  kept  my  pleasure  till 
the  last  moment. 


*  M.  Marin,  then  just  nominated  to  the  chair  in  the  parliamen  t 
of  Aix. 
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The  queen  has  desired  Quantova  *  to  let  her  have  one 
of  her  Spanish  women  to  attend  her  that  was  not  yet 
gone:  this  she  readily  granted  ;  and  it  has  so  delighted 
the  queen,  that  she  declares  she  shall  never  forget  the 
obligation.  I  am  surprised  that  madame  de  Monaco 
has  not  yet  sent  me  any  compliments  on  your  account. 
I  have  received  a  great  many  visits  and  civilities  from 
Versailles.  My  son  is  in  excellent  health.  M.  de  Tu- 
renne  is  still  in  my  son’s  army.  They  are  at  Phi- 
lipsbourg,  the  imperialists  are  very  strong;  you  know, 
I  suppose,  that  they  have  thrown  a  bridge  across  the 
Maine;  I  found  poor  Guitaut  agitated  to  death  at  this 
intelligence:  I  told  him  that  nothing  would  have  pre¬ 
vailed  on  me  to  have  quitted  Provence,  but  the  dislike 
I  had  to  hearing  second-hand  news,  and  not  being  able 
to  see  things  with  my  own  eyes.  The  abbe  Tetu  is  very 
fond  of  madame  de  Coulanges,  but  only  till  you  re¬ 
turn,  he  says;  I  sup  almost  every  night  with  her.  M. 
de  Coulanges’  cabinet  is  more  beautiful  than  it  ever 
was;  your  little  pictures  are  in  their  full  lustre,  and 
very  properly  disposed.  Every  one  here  entertains  the 
most  respectful  and  friendly,  I  had  almost  said  tender, 
remembrance  of  you;  but  this  latter  sentiment  ought 
not  to  be  so  general.  I  embrace  M.  de  Grignan,  and 
wish  hi  in  all  possible  happiness.  Biancas  and  M.  de 
Caumavtin  are  here ;  the  former  embraces  you  :  the 
latter  does  not  embrace  you  ;  but  he  has  just  had  an 
admirable  conversation  with  the  worthy  M.  Marin  f, 
to  give  his  son  instructions  with  regard  to  the  behaviour 
he  is  to  observe  towards  M.  de  Grignan. 

*  Madame  de  iVIontespan. 

•j-  M.  Marin  was  lively  and  witty.  He  was  once  in  tile  library  of  a 
man  well  known  to  be  of  Jewish  extraction.  lie  remarked  on  the  back 
of  his  books,  coats  of  arms,  to  which,  like  many  others  w  ho  bear  them, 
he  was  not  entitled.  “  What  do  I  see  there  ?”  said  he.  “  My  arms,” 
repied  the  other.  “  I  thought,”  resumed  the  president,  “they  were 
Hebrew  characters.” 
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LETTER  CCLXV. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Monday,  November  13,  1673. 

I  received  my  dear  child’s  long,  good,  and  delightful 
letter  of  the  5th  instant,  by  the  chevalier  de  Chaumont. 
I  know  the  nature  of  this  kind  of  dispatches ;  they 
relieve  the  heart ;  and  are  written  with  an  impetuosity, 
that  gives  pleasure  to  the  writer.  Of  all  those  to  whom 
you  write  such  packets,  I  certainly  give  them  the  best 
reception,  and  am  the  most  interested  in  their  contents. 
I  enter  into  all  your  sentiments.  I  seem  to  see,  to  hear, 
and  to  be  with  you.  I  read  your  letter  with  our  dear 
d’Hacqueville,  whom  you  cannot  love  too  well;  he  is 
very  angry  that  you  should  suffer  yourself  to  be  so  far 
carried  away  by  resentment ;  he  would  have  you  speak 
smoothly  and  stab  home,  as  your  adversaries  do ;  or  if 
that  appears  a  conduct  too  treacherous  for  you  to  adopt, 
he  would  have  you  curb  your  words  and  your  resent¬ 
ment  ;  would  have  you  go  on  as  usual,  without  fretting 
and  making  yourself  ill :  he  wishes  you  not  to  make 
open  war,  and,  above  all,  never  to  bring  forward  M.  de 
Pomponne  in  things  that  are  written  to  you  pritately, 
and  of  which  the  source  might  be  easily  traced.  This 
would  be  to  draw  upon  ourselves  the  hatred  of  those 
who  confide  in  us,  and  prevent  them  from  giving  us 
information  in  future  :  I  entreat  you  to  be  very  cau¬ 
tious  in  this  respect.  If  you  imagine  yourself  to  be 
otherwise  than  on  a  good  footing  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  you  are  mistaken  ;  we  consider  it,  however,  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  that  you  should  accompany  M.  de 
Grignan.  As  to  the  coadjutor’s  journey,  we  think  it 
may  serve  to  amuoe  him  agreeably  enough,  but  that  it 
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is  not  at  all  necessary  to  your  affairs,  and  would  there- 
fore  be  ridiculous  if  undertaken  on  that  account.  If  you 
cannot  get  leave,  it  would  be  better  not  to  let  any  of 
the  family  appear,  but  suffer  every  thing  to  remain, 
quiet  till  your  return.  You  must  depend  upon  d’Hacque- 
ville  and  La  Garde,  supported  by  M.  de  Pomponne,  to 
know  when  it  will  be  proper  to  ask  leave.  The  first 
president  of  Provence  does  not  pass  here  for  a  nephew 
of  M.  Colbert’s.  I  cannot  think  where  you  picked  up 
the  relationship  ;  he  is  the  son  of  M.  Marin,  who  bears 
the  title  of  Chataigneraie,  and  was  intendant  at  Orleans  ; 
this  is  all  I  know  of  him.  I  wrote  you  word  that  we 
had  paid  him  a  visit ;  he  is  the  person  with  whom  you 
must  regulate  your  pretensions.  Be  assured,  my  dear 
child,  that  M.  de  Grignan  will  be  able  to  stand  his 
ground  firmly,  unless  by  some  fault  of  his  own. 

You  estimate  at  a  higher  value  than  we  do,  madame 
de  Montespan’s  present  to  madame  de  la  Fayette.  It 
is  a  little  writing-desk  of  St.  Lucca  wood,  very  prettily 
ornamented  indeed,  and  a  plain  crucifix.  As  the  fair 
lady  is  fond  of  being  thought  generous,  she  amuses 
herselt  in  making  this  kind  of  presents  to  the  ladies 
of  her  acquaintance;  but  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  of  any 
great  value  or  consequence  to  our  friend.  I  have  just 
learned  that  your  first  president  is  in  no  way  related  to 
M.  Colbert,  except  that  his  sister,  who  is  to  marry  the 
marquis  d’Oppede,  is  the  daughter  of  his  father’s  third 
wife,  who  was  sister  to  M.  Colbert  of  Torron ;  this  is 
their  pedigree. 

But,  my  dear  child,  when  I  reflect  that  I  am  two  hun¬ 
dred  leagues  from  the  field  of  battle  ;  when  I  wake  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  unable  to  close  my  eyes  after¬ 
wards,  I  think  of  you,  that  having  no  amusement,  and 
‘hearing  of  nothing  else,  you  have  no  rest,  like  me,  and 
will  certainly  be  ill.  Would  to  heaven  you  were  here 
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with  me !  It  would  be  of  more  service  to  you  than 
being  at  Lambesc.  M.  de  Chaulnes  is  returned,  but  is 
to  go  again  after  the  states ;  the  others  remain  at  Co¬ 
logne*.  M.  de  Lavardin  called  to  see  me  during  the 
short  stay  he  made  here  ;  that  is  another  friend  whom 
I  shall  bring  into  play  at  his  return.  I  neglect  nothing 
with  madame  de  Coulanges,  and  the  abbe  de  Tetu ; 
that  channel  is  already  taken  care  of,  and  in  our  own 
hands;  but  it  will  be  long  before  we  shall  be  able  to 
undertake  any  thing  decisive. 

M.  Chapelain  is  dying  ;  he  has  had  a  sort  of  apo¬ 
plexy,  which  has  taken  away  his  speech  ;  he  confessed, 
by  squeezing  his  confessor’s  hand  in  answer  to  the 
questions  he  put  to  him  ;  he  sits  upright  in  his  chair 
like  a  statue.  Thus  doth  God  humble  the  pride  of  the 
philosopher  f. 

*  France  had  at  that  time  plenipotentiaries  at  Cologne,  to  assist  at 
the  negotiation  of  peace. 

+  The  extent  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  sciences,  which  were  at 
that  time  little  known,  justly  obtained  him  this  name.  He  had  besides 
refused  the  situation  of  tutor  to  the  dauphin.  But  though  he  disdained 
honours,  he  loved  money.  This  philosopher  died  worth  twenty  thousand 
crowns.  Anecdotes  of  his  avarice  are  recorded  which  would  shine  in 
comedy.  He  died  the  victim  of  his  vice.  Going  to  the  academy  in  the 
midst  of  winter,  he  preferred  walking  through  the  water,  to  paying  a  tri¬ 
fling  sum  to  pass  over  by  means  of  a  plank  that  had  been  placed  across 
a  stream ;  and  when  arrived  at  the  academy  he  avoided  the  fire,  and  sat 
at  the  board,  to  hide  his  wet  and  dirty  shoes.  He  thus  caught  a  violent 
cold,  which  occasioned  his  death,  and  gave  rise  to  the  expression,  Never 
poor  poet  died  so  rich. 
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LETTER  CCLXVI. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Friday,  November  17,  1673. 

We  make  the  most  here  of  the  castle  of  Grange.  M. 
de  Garde,  who  knows  it,  is  apprehensive  that  it  will 
hold  out  longer  than  people  imagine,  so  that  if  M.  de 
Grignan  is  fortunate  enough  to  finish  the  siege  in  a  short 
time,  it  will  turn  out  greatly  to  his  credit;  and  if  the 
troops  he  has  with  him,  should  not  prove  sufficient,  no 
one  will  be  surprised  at  the  delay,  nor  throw  any  Mr  me 
upon  him.  The  expense  is  also  talked  of,  which  /ill 
by  no  means  be  trifling;  and,  in  short,  all  your  friends, 
and  theyr  are  not  a  few,  do  their  utmost  without  being 
at  the  cost  of  any  thing  but  to  speak  the  truth.  The 
first  president  of  the  court  of  aids  was  by  my  fire-side 
when  the  abbe  de  Grignan  came  in  from  Versailles;  I 
wish  you  could  have  seen  how  heartily  he  entered  into 
our  interests:  I  am  certain  he  will  not  easily  be  the 
dupe  of  the  hail*. 

I  supped  with  Dangeau  at  madame  de  Coulanges’, 
where  we  had  a  great  deal  of  conversation  about  you ; 
he  swears  if  he  had  not  met  you  at  Aix,  he  would  have 
taken  the  princess,  his  vvardf,  to  Grignan;  he  had 
been  mentioning  you  to  her  all  the  way  from  Modena; 
the  poor  princess  is  dreadfully  afflicted  with  a  dysentery. 
Affairs  in  England  do  not  go  on  as  could  be  wished; 
the  parliament  is  not  fond  of  this  alliance,  and  wishes 

*  A  feigned  name  intended  for  the  bishop  of  Marseilles. 

-f-  M.  Dangeau  having  concluded  the  marriage  of  the  princess  of 
Modena  with  the  duke  of  York,  had  the  charge  of  conducting  her  to 
England. 
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for  a  rupture  between  England  and  France*.  There 
is  much  talk  of  a  cessation  of  arms ;  if  that  should 
take  place,  you  must  not  hesitate  an  instant  about  com¬ 
ing.  Your  first  president  will  set  out  about  Lent.  The 
prince  and  the  duke  are  returned,  and  Gourville  also. 
A  thousand  compliments  await  you  from  madame  de  la 
Fayette’s,  and  the  good  folks  there,  by  whom  you  are 
much  beloved  and  esteemed. 

LETTER  CCLXVII. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Monday,  November  20,  1673. 

I  am  just  returned,  my  dear,  from  Versailles,  where  I 
have  been,  as  it  were,  in  a  veil.  I  have  seen  nobody 
but  M.  de  Pomponne,  we  dined  alone  with  him  ;  his 
wife  and  sister-in-law  were  at  Pomponne.  After  dinner, 
we  talked  together  a  full  hour,  considering  and  reason¬ 
ing  upon  what  was  to  be  done,  in  order  to  leave  the 
assembly  at  liberty  to  deliberate  in  spite  of  opposition. 
You  would  have  been  charmed  with  M.  de  Pomponne, 
if  you  had  seen  how  he  entered  into  all  this  reasoning, 
and  into  the  best  plans  for  your  advantage.  I  never 
saw  so  excellent  a  friend ;  for  such  he  truly  appeared 
to-day.  After  having  placed  this  affair  in  a  thousand 
different  points  of  view,  d’Hacqueville  and  he  were  of 
opinion,  that  we  ought  to  wait  till  the  siege  of  Orange 
was  ended,  in  order  to  make  that  a  favourable  occasion 
of  rendering  this  opposition  odious  ;  and  to  stay  till  the 
opposition  was  begun,  because  it  would  be  time  enough 
then  for  his  majesty  to  order  it  to  be  deliberated  upon. 

*  Charles  II.  made  peace  with  Holland,  the  19th  February,  167-1, 
but  refused  to  comply  with  his  parliament  in  declaring  war  against 
France. 
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The  assembly  is  not  yet  over,  and  that  is  sufficient. 
They  thought,  that  to  speak  of  it  at  present,  would  be 
to  advance  a  thing  which  has  not  yet  taken  place,  and 
which  perhaps  never  will  take  place.  And  as  the  affair 
of  Orange  is  not  yet  ended,  so  its  expenses  will  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  so  much  weight,  till  its  success  is  known; 
and  there  might  be  reason  to  fear  an  unfavourable,  or 
at  least  an  indecisive,  answer  :  whereas  there  may  be 
so  dexterous  a  turn  given  to  the  affair  in  a  few  days, 
that  you  may  have  reason  to  expect  a  satisfactory  ter¬ 
mination.  M.  de  Pomponne  is  very  much  concerned  at 
the  excess  vour  divisions  are  carried  to;  he  is  persuaded 
that  the  intendant  will  hinder  the  opposition  ;  and  that 
the  assembly  will  have  freedom  of  deliberation.  It  is 
impossible  to  write  in  stronger  terms  than  he  has  written 
on  this  subject,  even  to  the  bishop  of  Marseilles  himself. 
He  resolves  to  bring  you  all  together  after  the  assembly 
is  over,  and  to  effect  a  perfect  reconciliation  between 
you.  Leave  it  to  him  when  it  is  proper  to  demand 
your  conge.  He  thinks  M.  de  Grignan  is  long  in  set¬ 
ting  out  for  Orange ;  it  is  the  general  subject  of  con¬ 
versation  here  ;  and  you  are  obliged  to  M.  de  Yivonne, 
and  to  M.  de  Gordes,  for  not  treating  it  as  a  trifle  ;  and 
for  saying,  that  if  you  should  not  succeed  with  your 
pitiful  regiment  of  Galerians,  and  your  embroidered 
gentry,  who  serve  only  for  the  decoration  of  the  siege, 
it  would  not  be  at  all  surprising;  that  you  will  perhaps 
want  additional  troops;  that  the  example  of  Treves 
shows  plainly  that  one  may  be  a  long  time  besieging  a 
paltry  little  town  ;  that  the  governor  of  Orange  is  an 
adventurer  who  is  not  afraid  of  being  hanged,  who  has 
two  hundred  men,  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  very  little 
ground  to  defend,  only  one  place  of  entry,  and  a  great 
provision  of  powder  and  corn.  This  is  what  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  say,  and  what  many  echoes  answer ;  so  that  M. 
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de  Grignan  cannot  be  blamed,  and  may,  perhaps,  per¬ 
form  a  very  pretty  action. 

All  my  friends  tell  me  continually  that  I  am  hand¬ 
some  ;  they  perfectly  teaze  me :  1  believe  they  are  at 
a  loss  for  conversation.  Alas !  my  poor  little  eyes  are 
quite  sunk  into  my  head  ;  I  have  the  vexation  not  to  be 
able  to  sleep  till  five  in  the  morning;  and  after  all  this 
they  pretend  to  admire  me.  Our  friend  d’Hacqueville 
does  not  write  to  you  this  evening  ;  but  I  send  you  the 
news  he  had  written  for  you  in  the  morning.  He  is 
pleased  with  our  little  journey,  though  we  have  done 
nothing.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  be  determined,  and 
to  know  what  we  have  to  do. 

I 'told  you  that  the  prince,  and  the  duke  his  son,  were 
returned,  very  well  pleased  that  your  imagination  is  no 
longer  obliged  to  travel  over  Flanders  in  search  of  them. 
Had  they  not  already  made  an  ample  provision  of 
laurels,  those  they  have  gathered  this  year  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  defend  or  to  adorn  them.  Bonn  is  taken : 
so  far  so  good.  M.  de  Turenne  is  desirous  to  return 
home,  and  to  put  my  son’s  army  into  winter-quarters. 
All  the  officers  say.  Amen. 

M.  de  la  Rochefoucault  does  not  stir  from  Versailles  ; 
the  king  sends  for  him,  and  makes  him  sit  by  madame 
de  Montespan  to  hear  the  rehearsal  of  an  opera,  which 
will  surpass  all  that  we  have  yet  heard  ;  you  must 
come  and  see  it.  We  make  no  doubt  of  your  obtaining 
leave,  nor  of  the  necessity  of  your  coming  hither.  Do 
not  neglect  to  consult  the  coadjutor  upon  every  oc¬ 
casion,  he  is  the  source  of  good  sense  and  wise  expe¬ 
dients  ;  and  if  he  were  not  in  the  house  with  you,  you 
ought  to  go  in  quest  of  him,  to  the  farthest  part  of 
Provence.  There  are  occasions  when  his  presence 
would  perhaps  have  great  effect.  I  am  persuaded  that 
he  would  spare  neither  his  abilities  nor  his  health  to 
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be  serviceable  to  you.  When  I  consider  how  the  bishop 
spends  his  money,  I  cannot  comprehend  that  he  has  any 
thoughts  of  yielding.  As  for  an  agreement  between 
you,  I  wish  it,  and  shall  always  wish  it,  if  it  were  only 
on  account  of  the  mischief  this  quarrel  does  to  your 
person  and  your  temper.  I  am  not  the  only  person 
who  thinks  thus.  The  archbishop  of  Rheims  is  a  great 
acquisition  to  you  ;  so  many  others  send  their  compli¬ 
ments  and  good  wishes  to  you,  that  I  should  never  have 
done  if  I  were  to  enumerate  them.  I  beg  you  to  re¬ 
member  me  to  the  great  and  divine  Roquesante  :  tell 
him  he  has  promised  not  to  forget  me.  M.  de  Grignarr 
and  M.  le  Coadjutor,  you  do  well  to  love  me;  but  I 
defy  you  both  to  love  madame  de  Grignan  better  than 
I  do.  ' 

LETTER  CCLXVIII. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Friday,  November  24,  1673. 

I  assure  you,  my  dear,  that  I  am  very  uneasy  respect¬ 
ing  your  siege  of  Orange  :  I  can  have  no  peace  till  M. 
de  Grignan  has  extricated  himself  from  that  ridiculous 
affair.  It  was  thought  here  at  first,  that  no  other  am¬ 
munition  besides  roasted  apples  would  be  wanting  to 
carry  on  the  siege.  Guilleragues*  said  it  was  only  a 
duel,  a  single  combat  between  M.  de  Grignan  and  the 
governor  of  Orange,  and  that  M.  de  Grignan  ought  to 

*  Guilleragucs  was  secretary  to  the  cabinet  council,  and  was  afterwards 
ambassador  at  Constantinople.  Boileau  addressed  his  fifth  epistle  to 
hint,  beginning  with  this  line: 

Esprit  nd  pour  la  cour,  et  ma'itre  en  l’art  de  plaire. 

Bom  for  the  court,  and  master  of  the  art  of  pleasing. 
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be  proceeded  against  as  a  duellist,  and  to  lose  his  head. 
We  have  made  the  truth  appear  in  opposition  to  these 
ridiculous  witticisms  :  and  niadame  de  Richelieu,  with 
her  usual  goodness,  told  the  king  at  dinner,  how  the 
case  stands.  Several  persons  are  rightly  informed  of 
it  at  present;  and  people  begin  now  to  go  from  one 
extreme  to  another,  and  to  say,  that  M.  de  Grignan  will 
not  succeed  in  it ;  and  that  he  ought  not  to  undertake 
to  force  two  hundred  men,  well  furnished  with  cannon, 
since  he  has  no  other  troops  than  those  pititui  galley- 
slaves,  who  are  not  much  esteemed  for  a  siege.  The 
duke  and  M.  de  la  Rochefoucault  are  persuaded  he  will 
not  succeed.  You  know  the  world  is  always  in  ex¬ 
tremes.  The  event  will  determine  every  thing:  I  wish 
it  may  prove  successful.  I  can  have  n@  joy  or  tran¬ 
quillity,  till  I  know  the  end  of  it. 

I  have  made  your  compliments  to  Brancas ;  he  is 
persuaded,  you  would  not  at  present  be  proof  against 
any  one,  who  could  offer  you  the  suffrages  of  two  con¬ 
suls.  Madame  Colonne*  was  found  upon  the  Rhine  in 
a  boat  among  some  peasants  ;  she  was  going  I  know  not 
whither,  into  some  remote  part  of  Germany.  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Meri  informs  me,  she  has  the  head-ache  so 
violently  that  she  cannot  write  to  you  :  she  therefore 
begs  me  to  make  her  remembrances  to  you.  Those 
you  send  me  in  your  letters  are  so  extremely  natural, 
that  scarcely  any  thing  else  is  talked  of,  but  the  excess 
of  our  affection.  I  have  in  my  pocket,  letters  ©f  M.  de 
Coulanges,  and  of  M.  d’Hacqueville,  which  speak  of 
nothing  but  me.  It  is  true,  I  have  enjoyed  more  of 
your  friendship  and  affection  in  my  journey,  than  I 

*  iViecc  of  cardinal  Mazarin,  and  wife  of  the  high  constable 
Colonne. 
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should  have  done  in  my  whole  life.  I  felt  it  plainly, 
and  the  time  was  very  pleasant  to  me;  you  cannot  com¬ 
prehend  the  uneasiness  I  suffered  in  seeing  it  pass  so 
swiftly  away.  You  are  too  grateful,  my  dear,  for  such 
slender  obligations.  When  1  consider  that  all  my  good 
will  to  you  produces  nothing  substantial,  I  am  ashamed 
of  what  you  say  in  return :  it  is  true,  my  intention  is 
good,  and  this  gives  me  sometimes  such  happy  turns  of 
expression,  when  I  am  speaking  of  your  interests,  that 
if  I  had  power  or  influence  equal  to  my  fluency  of 
speech,  they  would  have  some  effect. 

We  were  stopped  short  the  other  day  by  M.  Pom- 
ponne,  who  assured  us  that  he  had  written  to  the  inten- 
dant,  to  desire  that  if  he  could  not  prevent  the  opposi¬ 
tion,  he  would  at  least  leave  to  the  assembly  the  liberty 
of  giving  their  opinions:  we  did  not  then  dare  to  let 
him  understand  that  we  desired  something  more.  But 
as  I  am  continually  thinking  on  your  affairs,  I  told  M. 
d’Hacqueville,  that  I  desired  once  for  all  to  be  able  to 
form  an  opinion  of  the  difficulty  there  would  be  of 
speaking  to  the  king  of  this  affair,  in  order  to  know 
what  might  be  depended  on,  and  to  endeavour  to  get 
free  from  that  servitude,  which  the  bishop  of  Marseilles 
knows  how  to  make  use  of  in  so  generous  a  manner. 
Madame  de  la  Fayette  encouraged  us  in  this  design  ; 
and  to-morrow  we  are  to  set  out,  he  and  f  alone,  with¬ 
out  any  further  intention  than  to  dine  with  M.  de  Pom- 
ponne,  and  consider  what  turn  it  will  be  proper  to  give 
to  this  business.  We  intend  to  go  purely  with  this 
single  view,  without  admitting  a  thought  of  any  thing 
besides;  we  shall  see  neither  king  nor  queen  ;  I  shall 
be  in  a  plain  dress,  and  we  shall  visit  no  one  but  M.  de 
Pomponne.  When  we  study  to  pay  our  court  well,  we 
seldom  succeed  :  I  will  return  a  few  days  after  to  pay 
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my  devoirs.  To-morrow  the  great  d’Haequeville  and  I 
are  to  have  only  you  in  our  thoughts  ;  I  shall  return  in 
the  evening,  and  write  to  you. 

I  saw  madame  de  Souliers  yesterday,  with  whom  I 
had  a  great  deal  of  conversation ;  she  told  me  Bodinar 
was  entirely  in  the  interest  of  the  bishop  of  Marseilles; 
I  replied  I  did  not  believe  it ;  she  assured  me  that  she 
knew  it  to  be  a  fact ;  I  said  we  should  see.  She  told 
me  a  hundred  little  things,  which  irritated  me  exceed¬ 
ingly;  but  as  you  have  no  need  of  being  provoked 
more  than  you  have  already  been,  I  shall  not  acquaint 
you  with  them. 

I  have  never  suffered  more  uneasiness  than  I  now  do, 
as  well  on  account  of  the  siege  of  Orange,  as  your 
affairs  at  the  assembly  ;  I  am  more  taken  up  with  them 
than  if  I  were  with  you. 

The  marquis  de  Souliers  came  to-day  to  see  me,  with 
little  La  Garde,  who  is  in  my  opinion  very  agreeable  ; 
you  may  tell  madame  la  presidente  what  I  say  of  him  ; 
they  will  all  set  out  in  a  few  days.  J  think  M.  de  Sou¬ 
liers  is  going  to  enlist  under  the  banner  of  St.  Ursula, 
and  he  will  probably  increase  the  number  of  your  ene¬ 
mies.  Farewell,  my  dear,  till  to-morrow  evening,  at 
my  return  from  Versailles. 


LETTER  CCLXIX. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Monday,  November  27,  1G73. 

\our  letter,  my  dear,  appears  to  be  written  in  the  style 
ot  a  conqueror  ;  you  had  found  your  account  when  you 
wrote,  you  had  gamed  all  your  causes.  Your  enemies 
seemed  confounded  ;  you  saw  your  husband  go  forth  at 
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the  head  of  the  drapello  ellelio  *,  and  you  breathed  no¬ 
thing  but  success  from  the  Orange  expedition  The 
sun  of  Provence  dissipates,  at  least  in  its  meridian,  the 
most  gloomy  vapours;  in  short,  your  humour  shone 
forth  in  every  line  of  your  letter.  May  heaven  pre¬ 
serve  you  long  in  this  happy  disposition  !  You  are  not 
to  be  blamed  for  seeing  things  in  this  light  where  you 
are;  nor  are  we  for  viewing  them  here  in  a  different 
one.  You  think  the  advantage  is  on  your  side;  we 
wish  it  as  ardently  as  you  can  do,  and  in  that  case  are 
equally  against  an  accommodation;  but  supposing 
money,  which  is  the  ruling  god  in  all  these  things, 
should  deceive  you  in  your  reckoning,  you  will  then,  I 
fancy,  agree  with  us  in  owning  that  we  should  embrace 
any  expedient.  You  see  we  do  not  always  think  alike, 
on  account  of  the  distance  that  separates  us ;  distance 
indeed  !  this  it  is  too  that  prevents  us  from  hearing  what 
is  said  upon  the  subject.  We  must  however  believe,  that 
each  party  speaks  as  he  thinks :  if  you  were  here,  you 
would  say  as  w'e  do  ;  and  if  we  were  there,  we  should 
think  as  you  do. 

Many  people  are  curious  to  know  how  you  will  get 
out  of  the  affair  of  the  syndicship.  Believe  me,  the 
loss  of  that  little  battle  will  have  a  different  effect  here 
to  what  it  will  in  Provence.  We  let  slip  no  opportunity 
of  saying-  all  that  should  be  said  relative  to  M.  de 
Grignan’s  expenses,  the  great  zeal  he  shows  for  his 
majesty’s  service,  and  how  much  he  is  beloved  in  his 
province:  we  forget  nothing:  and  for  natural  tones, 
choice  and  flow  of  words,  I  may  say  without  vanity, 
that  we  will  not  yield  to  those  who  pay  visits  in  the 
morning  by  torch-light.  But  as  a  truce  is  talked  of, 

*  The  sacred  banner;  alluding  to  an  expression  in  Tasso’3  Je¬ 
rusalem. 
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and  as  M.  de  ia  Garde  thinks  your  presence  necessary, 
be  perfectly  easy  respecting  the  conduct  of  those  who 
know  how  and  w  hen  to  ask  leave  of  absence  for  you. 
I  can  easily  comprehend  the  expenses  of  this  siege  :  I 
admire  the  inventions  of  the  demon  to  make  you  throw 
away  money  :  I  am  more  vexed  than  any  other  person  ; 
for  besides  the  reasons  that  render  your  presence  ne¬ 
cessary,  I  have  one  in  particular  that  makes  me  impa¬ 
tient  for  you  to  come  this  year.  The  abbe  is  desirous 
of  settling  accounts  with  me,  relating  to  my  guardian¬ 
ship  ;  now  this  can  be  done  only  in  the  presence  of  all 
the  parties.  My  son  will  be  here,  if  you  will  come : 
judge  then  of  the  pleasure  you  will  give  me  in  doing 
it.  Besides,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  delay  an  affair  of 
such  importance.  The  abbe  is  old  and  infirm,  and  may 
die  suddenly,  in  which  case  I  shall  not  know  how  to 
turn  myself,  and  shall  be  exposed  to  all  the  chicanery 
of  the  Bretons.  I  shall  say  no  more:  judge  of  my 
interest,  and  of  the  great  desire  I  have  to  be  quit  of  so 
important  a  charge.  You  will  have  time  enough  to 
conclude 'your  assembly;  after  which  I  must  entreat 
this  mark  of  your  esteem,  that  1  may  die  in  peace.  I 
leave  your  own  kind  heart  to  meditate  upon  this. 

The  queen  dismissed  all  her  women  yesterday :  no 
one  knows  why.  It  is  imagined  she  wanted  to  get  rid  of 
one  in  particular,  and  that,  to  make  no  distinction,  she 
parted  with  all.  Madame  de  Coetlogon  * * * §  is  with  ma- 
dame  de  Richelieu  ;  La  Mothe  f,  with  the  marechale ; 
La  Mark  j,  with  madame  de  Crussol ;  Ludre  and  Dam- 
piere  §  return  to  Madame;  de  Rouvrai  is  with  her  mo- 

*  Afterwards  the  marchioness  de  C'avoie. 

+•  Afterwards  duchess  de  la  Fertd. 

J  Afterwards  countess  de  Lannion. 

§  Afterwards  countess  de  Moreuil. 
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ther,  who  has  taken  her  home  w'ith  her ;  Lannoi  * * * §  is 
going  to  be  married,  and  seems  quite  happy ;  and  as 
for  Theobon  f,  I  fancy  she  will  not  remain  on  hand. 
This  is  all  I  know  of  the  affair  at  present. 

The  abbe  Tetu  is  very  well  pleased  with  what  you 
say  to  him  through  me :  we  often  sup  together.  You 
stand  exceedingly  well  with  the  archbishop  of  Rheims  : 
madame  de  Coulanges  is  not  quite  on  such  a  good  foot¬ 
ing  with  the  brother  t  of  that  prelate,  so  you  may  look 
upon  that  channel  as  stopped  up.  Brancas  is  quite  in 
your  interest ;  and  you  are  beloved  by  madame  de 
Viliars.  La  Garde  and  I  have  at  length  seen  your  first 
president;  he  is  a  very  well-made  man,  and  of  a  pleas¬ 
ing  countenance.  Besons  says,  he  would  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  bull-dog  if  he  wished  to  bite.  He  received  us 
with  great  civility;  we  presented  your  and  M.  de 
Grignan’s  compliments  to  him.  Some  people  say  he 
will  be  a  turn-coat,  and  love  you  better  than  the  bishop. 
Le  flux  les  amen  a,  le  reflux  les  emmene  §.  Did  I  inform 
you  that  the  chevalier  de  Buous  H  was  here  ?  he  is  just 
come  from  Brest,  and  in  his  way  passed  through  Vitre, 
where  he  had  an  admirable  conversation  with  Rahuet ; 
he  asked  who  M.  de  Grignan  was,  and  who  I  was. 
Rahuet  made  answer,  that  M.  de  Grignan  was  a  man  of 
distinction,  and  the  principal  person  in  Provence,  but 
that  it  was  at  an  immense  distance ;  and  that  madame 
(meaning  me)  would  have  done  much  better  to  have 
married  her  daughter  a  little  nearer  to  Rennes.  The 


*  Afterwards  marchioness  de  Montrevel. 

■j-  Afterwards  countess  de  Beuvron. 

J  M.  de  Louvois,  minister  for  war  affairs. 

§  The  tide  of  fortune  brought  them  in,  the  ebb  will  carry  them 
back.  .  i ^ 

j|  Captain  of  a  man  of  war,  and  first  cousin  to  M.  de  Grignan. 
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chevalier  was  highly  diverted  with  this  account  of  the 
family.  Adieu,  m37  dearest  child  ;  I  am  wholly  yours. 
This  is  a  truth  nearly  akin  to  that  of  two  and  two  make 
four. 

LETTER  CCLXVIII. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Friday,  December  I,  1673. 

This  siege  of  Orange  is  as  unpleasant  to  me  as  it  can 
be  to  you  ;  what  a  ridiculous  and  expensive  undertak¬ 
ing!  The  only  good  that  I  see  in  it,  is  the  proof  it  has 
given  of  the  love  and  attachment  the  people  of  Pro¬ 
vence  bear  M.  de  Grignan,  by  the  number  and  rank  of 
those  that  attend  him  on  this  expedition.  This  will  cut 
his  enemies  to  the  soul;  but  still,  let  him  do  what  he 
will,  the  affair  will  bring  him  neither  profit  nor  fame. 
I  heartily  wish  it  was  once  well  over. 

T  supped  with  Quanto’s  fair  friend*;  you  may  de¬ 
pend  upon  it  you  will  be  well  defended,  if  you  are  at¬ 
tacked  in  that  quarter.  She  spoke  of  you  in  terms  of 
the  greatest  regard  and  affection.  She  declared  she  had 
never  met  with  any  one  who  so  completely  suited  her 
taste  as  yourself,  and  that  no  one  could  exceed  you  in 
amiableness  of  mind  and  beauty  of  person.  She  ex¬ 
pressed  great  regret  at  your  absence,  and  in  a  way  not 
to  be  suspected.  Her  brother  is  not  at  all  in  madame 
de  Coulanges’  good  graces.  Volonne  has  purchased  Pur- 
non’s  place  of  maitre-d’hotel  to  Madame  :  this  is  a  very 
pretty  establishment;  and  thus  has  Providence  seen  fit 
to  settle  madame  de  Volonne.  It  is  certain  that  Quanto 
(madame  de  Montespan),  finding  the  queen’s  bed-cham- 

*  Madame  Scavron. 
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ber  a  den  oi  hydras,  thought  it  the  surest  wav  to  cat 
them  on  at  once.  VThat  does  Dot  happen  to-cav,  mav 
per  Laps  happen  to-morrow, 

I:  is  ahinned,  that  31.  de  Yrvonne  has  the  post  of 
colonel-general  of  the  Swiss  guards*;  and  M.  de  3Io- 
naco  is  named  to  succeed  aim  as  seneral  of  the  gallevs. 
I  lid  not  te.i  yen  hew  well  I  was  received  bv  the  wife 
of  the  latter  upon  your  account.  The  new  opera  is  in 
the  highest  vogue  :  every  creature  yon  meet  is  singing 
part  of  it.  The  king  declared  the  other  dav,  that  if 
he  were  at  Paris,  he  would  not  miss  a  m  aht :  a  declara¬ 
tion  wnich  will  be  worth  a  hundred  thousand  francs  to 
Baptiste  t- 

31.  de  Torenne  has  obtained  leave  of  absence,  and 
Lis  army  is  going  into  winter-quarters.  I  shall  ex¬ 
pect  your  brother  now  every  day,  and  vonr  lad v snip  a 
short  time  afterwards,  if  you  have  ever  so  little  value 
for  me.  The  abbe  Tern  lets  slip  no  opportunirr  of 
rendering  you  service.  He  is  another  of  those  I  have 
undeceived.  3Iy  sweet  child,  be  careful  of  vour  healthy 
above  all  things  endeavour  to  sleep,  by  banishing 
at  night  every  thought  that  may  tend  to  keep  vou 
awake. 

*  Thk  peer,  ■ahici  -  -s  tscsie  ty  k-  deiti.  of  the  count  is  Skscrj? 

— ii  s  ;L:rt  k— e  if'trstrii  £t"e^  to  e  me  ts  Mkrr.  frees  FTor:  ■* 
ietceodci  to  the  pis  re  de  Doiabes,  i~i  to n. 

t  Lbt-Y- 
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LETTER  CCLXIX, 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Friday,  December  4,  1673. 

I  am  at  length  relieved  by  having  the  siege  of  Orange 
taken  off  my  mind ;  it  was  an  additional  load  to  the 
buiden  that  oppresses  me.  Nothing  now  remains  but 
the  syndics]  war;  I  wish  it  was  over.  I  suppose  you 
will  not  delay  entering  upon  it,  now  the  little  battle  of 
Orange  is  gained.  You  cannot  think  what  eagerness 
there  was  to  be  informed  of  the  success  of  this  curious 
siege.  It  was  talked  of  in  the  first  rank  of  news.  I 
embrace  the  conqueror  of  Orange,  but  shall  make  him 
no  other  compliment  than  that  of  assuring  him  that  it 
is  with  real  joy  I  find  this  little  adventure  has  taken  so 
happy  a  turn:  I  heartily  wish  he  may  meet  with  the 
same  success  in  all  he  undertakes,  and  embrace  him 
with  my  whole  heart.  The  attachment  of  the  nobility 
to  him  is  truly  delightful :  few  persons  could  boast  so 
numerous  a  train  at  so  short  a  warning.  M.  de  la 
Garde  is  just  set  out  to  know  what  is  said  of  the  con. 
quest  of  Orange :  he  is  loaded  with  our  instructions, 
and  with  good  sense  and  affection  for  us.  D’Hacque- 
ville  sends  me  word,  that  he  would  advise  M.  de  Grignan 
to  write  to  the  king ;  I  wish  this  letter  was,  by  virtue 
ot  magic,  already  in  the  hands  of  M.  de  Pomponne, 
or  M.  de  la  Garde,  for  I  am  afraid  lest  it  should  not 
come  at  a  favourable  time.  The  business  of  the  syn- 
dicship  has  taken  possession  of  my  brain,  since  the 
siege  of  Orange  has  left  it. 

We  supped  again  yesterday  with  madame  de  Scar- 
ron  and  the  abbe  Tetu,  at  madame  de  Coulangesk  We 
had  a  great  deal  of  chat,  in  which  you  had  yo°ur  share. 

o  2 
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We  took  it  into  our  heads  to  conduct  madame  de  Scar- 
ron  home,  at  midnight,  to  the  very  farthest  end  of  the 
Fauxbourg  St.  Germain,  a  great  way  beyond  madams 
de  la  Fayette’s,  almost  as  far  as  Vaugirard,  and  quite  in 
the  country,  where  she  lives,  in  a  large  handsome 
house  *,  the  entrance  of  which  is  forbidden  to  every 
one,  with  a  large  garden,  and  beautiful  and  spacious 
apartments  :  she  has  an  equipage,  servants,  and  a  gen¬ 
teel  table  ;  dresses  neatly  but  elegantly  in  the  style  of 
a  woman  who  associates  with  people  of  rank:  she  is 
amiable,  handsome,  good,  free  from  affectation,  and,  in 
a  word,  an  excellent  companion.  We  returned  very 
merrily,  in  the  midst  of  a  number  of  flambeaux,  and  in 
full  security  from  thieves. 

Madame  d’Heudicourt  f  is  gone  to  pay  her  court. 
It  is  a  long  time  since  she  was  seen  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  Every  one  thinks,  that  if  she  were  not  wdth 
child  she  w  ould  soon  resume  her  former  familiarities  ; 
and  it  is  therefore  imagined  that  madame  Scarron  has 
no  longer  so  great  a  resentment  against  her  as  formerly. 
Her  return  however  was  brought  about  by  other  people, 
and  is  merely  tolerated.  The  little  d’Heudicourt  J  is 
as  handsome  as  an  angel ;  she  has  been  of  her  own 
Lead  at  court  for  this  week  past,  and  always  keeps  close 
to  the  king ;  this  little  creature  enlivens  every  one  by 
her  presence  :  she  is  the  prettiest  piece  of  coquetry 
that  ever  was  seen — she  is  but  five  years  old,  yet  she 
knows  as  much  of  the  court  as  those  who  have  been 
there  all  their  lives. 

Some  one  told  the  dauphin  the  other  day,  that  there 
was  a  man  in  Paris,  who  had  lately  exhibited  an  extra- 

*  The  house  where  the  king’s  children  by  madame  de  Montespan 
were  brought  up,  under  the  care  of  madame  de  Scarron  their  governess. 

Bonne  de  Pons  marchioness  d’Heudicourt. 

J  Afterwards  the  marchioness  de  Montjou. 
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ordinary  piece  of  workmanship,  which  was  a  little  cart 
drawn  by  fleas  :  the  dauphin,  turning  to  the  prince  of 
Conti,  said,  “  Who  do  you  think,  cousin,  made  the 
harness?” — “  Oh,”  replied  the  prince,  “  some  spider 
of  the  neighbourhood.”  Was  not  this  good  ?  The 
queen’s  maids  still  continue  dispersed;  it  is  said  they 
intend  to  make  ladies  of  the  palace,  of  the  bed-chamber, 
and  of  the  table,  serve  instead  of  maids  of  honour.  The 
whole,  however,  will  be  reduced  to  four  of  the  palace, 
which  will  be  the  princess  d’Harcourt,  madame  de  Sou- 
bise,  madame  de  Bouillon,  and  madame  de  Rochefort ; 
but  nothing  is  certain  yet.  Adieu,  my  dear  child.  I 
would  have  confessed  yesterday,  but  a  very  able  and 
good  man  refused  me  absolution,  on  account  of  my  en¬ 
mity  to  the  bishop  :  if  your  confessors  do  not  treat  you 
in  the  same  way,  they  are  ignorant  people,  and  know 
nothing  of  their  duty. 

Madame  de  Coulanges  embraces  you.  She  wished 
to  write  to  you  to-day  ;  she  continues  to  render  you  all 
the  service  in  her  power,  and  suffers  no  opportunity  to 
pass  unimproved.  She  is  heartily  rejoiced  at  the  taking 
of  Orange.  She  goes  now  and  then  to  court,  but  never 
without  saying  something  handsome  of  you. 

LETTER  CCLXX. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Friday,  Dec.  8,  1673. 

I  must  begin,  my  dear  child,  by  telling  you  of  the 
death  of  the  count  de  Quiche :  this  is  the  chief  subject 
of  conversation  at  present.  The  poor  youth  died  of 
sickness  and  fatigue  in  M.  de  Turenne’s  army ;  the  news 
came  on  Tuesday  morning.  Father  Bourdaloiie  went 
to  acquaint  ^the  marshal  de  Grammont  with  it;  who 
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feared  it  the  moment  he  saw  him,  knowing  the  declin¬ 
ing  state  of  his  son.  He  made  every  one  go  out  of  his 
chamber,  which  was  a  little  apartment  near  the  convent 
of  the  Capuchins,  and  as  soon  as  he  found  himself 
alone  with  Bourdaloiie,  he  threw  himself  upon  his  neck, 
saying,  that  he  guessed  but  too  well  what  he  had  to 
tell  him;  that  it  was  his  death-stroke,  and  that  he  re¬ 
ceived  it  as  such  from  the  hand  of  God  ;  that  he  lost 
the  true,  the  only  object  of  his  tenderness  and  natural 
alfection  ;  that  he  had  never  experienced  any  real  joy, 
or  violent  grief,  but  through  his  son,  who  was  not  a 
common  character.  He  threw  himself  on  a  bed,  unable 
to  support  his  grief,  but  without  weeping,  for  this  is  a 
situation  that  denies  the  relief  of  tears.  Bourdaloiie 
wept,  but  had  not  yet  spoken  a  wrord.  At  last  he  began 
to  comfort  him  with  religious  discourse,  in  which  he 
employed  his  well  known  zeal  and  eloquence.  They 
were  six  hours  together  ;  after  which  Bourdaloiie,  to 
induce  him  to  make  a  complete  sacrifice,  led  him  to  the 
church  of  these  good  Capuchins,  vvhere  vigils  were  said 
for  his  son.  He  entered  the  church  fainting  and  trem¬ 
bling,  supported  more  by  the  crowd  that  pressed  round 
him  on  every  side,  than  by  his  feet ;  his  face  was  so 
much  disfigured  with  grief,  that  he  could  scarcely  be 
known.  The  duke  saw  him  in  this  lamentable  condi¬ 
tion,  and  related  it  to  us  at  madame  de  la  Fayette’s, 
with  tears.  The  poor  marshal  returned  at  last  to  his 
little  apartment,  where  he  remains  like  a  man  under 
sentence  of  death.  The  king  has  written  to  him.  No 
one  is  admitted  to  see  him.  Madame  de  Monaco  *  is 
inconsolable,  and  refuses  to  see  company.  Madame  de 
Louvigny  f  is  likewise  incapable  of  receiving  comfort; 


*  Catherine  Charlotte  de  Graramont,  sister  to  the  count  de  Guiche. 
-J-  Maria  Charlotte  de  Castelnau,  sister-in-law  to  the  count. 
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but  it  is  only  because  she  is  not  at  all  grieved.  Do  not 
you  wonder  at  her  good  fortune?  She  is  in  a  moment 
become  duchess  of  Grammont.  The  chancellor’s  lady  * * * § 
is  transported  with  joy :  the  countess  de  Guiche  f  be¬ 
haves  admirably  well;  she  weeps  when  they  tell  her  all 
the  kind  things  her  husband  said,,  and  the  excuses  he 
made  to  her  when  he  was  dying.  “  He  was  a  very 
amiable  man,”  she  says ;  “  I  should  have  loved  him 
passionately,  if  he  had  loved  me  in  the  slightest  degree  ; 
I  suffered  his  contempt  with  grief,  and  his  death  af¬ 
fects  me  with  pity ;  I  always  hoped  he  would  change 
his  sentiments  with  regard  to  me.”  This  is  certainly 
true;  there  is  not  the  least  fiction  in  it.  Madame  de 
Verneuil  J  feels,  real  concern  on  this  occasion.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  be  sufficient,  if  you  only  desire  me  to  make 
your  compliments  to  her;  so  you  need  only  write  to 
the  countess  de  Guiche,  to  madame  de  Monaco,  and 
madame  de  Louvigni.  The  good  d’Hacqueville  has 
been  desired  to  go  to  Frase,  thirty  leagues  from  hence, 
to  tell  the  news  to  madame  de  Grammont,  and  to  carry 
her  a  letter  written  by  the  poor  youth  a  little  before  he 
died.  He  made  a  full  confession  of  the  faults  of  his 
past  life,  asked  pardon  publicly,  and  sent  to  tell  Vardes 
a  great  many  things  which  may  benefit  him.  In  a 
word,  he  ended  the  comedy  well,  and  has  left  a  rich 
and  a  happy  widow  §.  The  chancellor’s  lady  is  so  fully 

*  Itelict  of  the  late  chancellor  Seguier,  and  grandmother  to  the 
countess  de  Guiche. 

-f-  Margaret  Louisa  Susan  de  Bethune  Sulli. 

J  Charlotte  de  Seguier,  mother  to  the  countess  de  Guiche:  she  first 
married  the  duke  de  Sulli,  and  afterwards  Henry  de  Bourbon,  duke  de 
Verneuil. 

§  She  was  married  afterwards  to  the  duke  de  Lude,  in  16S8.  The 
count  tie  Guiche  had  been  the  lover  of  Henrietta  of  England.  He 
also  entered  into  the  intrigues  of  JM.  de  Vardes.  He  had  made  a  bril- 
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sensible,  she  says,  of  the  little  happiness  this  poor  lady 
must  have  had  in  her  marriage,  that  she  thinks  of  no¬ 
thing  but  repairing  this  misfortune.  We  are  at  a  loss  for 
a  proper  match  for  her.  You  will  perhaps  name  for  her 
M.  de  Marsillac,  as  we  did ;  but  they  do  not  like  each 
other:  the  other  dukes  are  too  young.  M.  de  Foix  is 
destined  for  mademoiselle  de  Roquelaure.  Think  a  little 
for  us,  for  the  affair  is  pressing.  I  have  sent  you,  my 
dear  child,  a  tedious  account,  but  you  sometimes  tell 
me  you  like  minuteness. 

The  Orange  business  sounds  well  here  for  M.  de  Gri- 
gnan.  The  great  number  of  the  nobility  that  followed 
him  solely  on  account  of  their  attachment  to  him,  the 
vast  expense,  and  happy  termination,  are  a  great  ho¬ 
nour  to  M.  de  Grignan,  and  a  great  joy  to  his  friends, 
who  are  not  inconsiderable  here :  this  general  approbation 
is  very  gratifying.  The  king  said  at  supper,  “  Orange 
is  taken ;  Grignan  had  seven  hundred  gentlemen  with 
him ;  they  fired  from  within  the  walls,  and  the  third 
day  they  surrendered,  I  am  very  well  pleased  with 
Grignan.”  This  was  repeated  to  me ;  La  Garde  can 
recite  it  with  greater  exactness. 

As  for  your  archbishop  of  Rheims,  I  do  not  know 
what  to  make  of  him.  La  Garde  mentioned  to  him  the 
expense.  “  This  is  always  the  story,”  said  he  ;  “  peo¬ 
ple  love  to  complain.” — “  But,  sir,”  said  La  Garde, 
“  M.  de  Grignan  could  not  avoid  being  at  a  great  ex¬ 
pense,  considering  the  number  of  gentlemen  who  as¬ 
sembled  for  his  sake.” — “  You  should  say,  for.  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  king.” — “  That  is  true,  sir,”  said  he,  “  but 
it  was  all  voluntary  ;  their  design  was  to  oblige  M.  de 
Grignan  by  serving  the  king.” — But,  my  dear,  this  is 

liant  campaign  in  Poland,  and  to  him  was  owed  the  passage  of  the’ 
Rhine.  He  was  as  handsome  and  witty  as  he  was  brave. 
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nothing;  you  know  he  is  in  other  respects  a  good 
friend ;  but  there  are  days  when  the  spleen  prevails, 
and  those  days  are  unlucky.  Say  nothing  to  me  against 
your  letters.  We  sometimes  think  our  letters  are  bad, 
because  we  have  a  thousand  confused  ideas :  but  this 
confusion  is  in  the  head,  while  the  letter  is  clear  and 
natural :  this  is  the  character  of  yours,  and  they  are 
sometimes  so  entertaining,  that  those  to  whom  I  do  the 
honour  of  showing  them  are  quite  delighted. 

I  have  news  from  our  states  of  Britany.  The  mar¬ 
quis  de  Coetquen  has  thought  fit  to  attack  M.  d’Har- 
roiiis;  he  was  pleased  to  say,  that  he  alone  was  rich, 
while  all  Britany  was  oppressed  with  poverty;  and  that 
he  knew  persons  much  fitter  to  fill  that  post  than  he. 
M.  Boucherat,  M.  de  Lavardin,  and  the  whole  province, 
were  ready  to  stone  him ;  they  were  perfectly  struck 
with  horror  at  his  ingratitude,  for  he  owes  a  thousand 
obligations  to  M.  d’Haroiiis.  In  consequence  of  this, 
he  has  received  a  letter  from  M.  de  Rohan,  ordering 
him  to  go  to  Paris,  for  that  M.  de  Chaulnes  was  com¬ 
missioned  to  forbid  him  to  be  present  at  the  states:  so 
he  disappeared  the  evening  before  the  governor  arrived  ; 
and  he  remains  in  disgrace  there  for  his  wicked  accu¬ 
sation  against  M.  d’Haroiiis.  This,  my  dear,  is  what 
your  title  of  governor’s  lady  of  Britany  obliges  me  to 
inform  you  of. 

I  have  just  seen  M.  de  Pomponne :  he  was  alone.  I 
was  two  hours  with  him  and  mademoiselle  Lavocat, 
who  is  very  pretty  :  we  read  some  of  your  letters  with 
pleasure.  You  are  admired  both  for  your  style  and  the 
interest  you  take  in  certain  affairs.  M.  de  Pomponne 
easily  understood  what  it  was  we  desired  of  him.  Were 
I  to  tell  you  the  many  handsome  and  obliging  things 
that  were  said  of  you,  and  the  delightful  conversations 
1  have  had  with  this  minister,  not  all  the  paper  in  my 
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desk  would  suffice.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  him, 
and  I  desire  you  to  be  so  upon  my  account  of  him;  he 
will  be  much  pleased  to  see  you,  and  depends  much  upon 
your  return.  Adieu,  my  dear  child;  I  expect  your 
brother  every  day ;  and  I  wish  for  letters  from  you 
every  hour. 

LETTER  CCLXXI. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Monday,  Dec.  11,  1673. 

I  am  just  returned  from  St.  Germain,  where  I  have  been 
two  whole  days  with  madame  de  Coulanges  at  M.  de  la 
Rochefoucault’s.  In  the  evening  we  went  to  pay  our 
court  to  the  queen,  who  said  a  thousand  obliging  things 
to  me  of  you  :  but  if  I  were  to  enumerate  all  the  how- 
d’ye-do’s  and  compliments  that  I  had,  both  from  men 
and  women,  old  and  young,  who  crowd  about  me  to  in¬ 
quire  after  you,  I  should  have  to  name  the  whole  court. 

And  how  does  madame  de  Grignan  do  ?  and  when 
will  she  return  ?”  and  so  on.  In  short,  only  figure  me 
to  yourself,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  idle  people,  who, 
having  nothing  else  to  do,  would  every  one  ask  me  some 
question,  so  that  I-  was  frequently  obliged  to  answer 
twenty  at  once.  I  dined  with  madame  de  Louvois  :  it 
was  who  should  be  the  first  to  invite  me.  I  would  have 
returned  yesterday,  but  we  were  stopped  by  force  to  sup 
with  M.  de  Marsillac  in  his  enchanted  apartments  with 
madame  de  Thianges,  madame  Scarron,  the  duke,  M. 
de  la  Rochefoucault,  M.  de  Vivonne,  and  a  band  of 
heavenly  music.  This  morning,  with  much  ado,  we 
got  away. 

A  quarrel  of  a  singular  nature  is  the  news  of  the  day 
at  St.  Germain.  The  chevalier  de  Vendome,  and  M.  de 
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Vivonne,  are  the  humble  servants  of  madame  de  Ludre. 
The  clievalier  expressed  a  wish  of  compelling  TVI.  de 
Vivonne  to  resign  his  pretensions.  But  on  what  grounds? 
he  was  asked.  Why,  he  would  fight  M.  de  Vivonne. 
They  laughed  at  him.  It  was,  however,  no  joke,  he 
said  ;  he  wou  d  fight  him  :  and  he  mounted  his  horse, 
to  take  the  field.  But  the  best  of  the  story  was  Vi- 
vonne’s  reply  to  the  person  who  brought  him  the  chal¬ 
lenge.  lie  was  confined  to  his  room  by  a  wound  in  his 
arm,  and  receiving  the  condolence  of  the  whole  court, 
ignorant  of  the  threat  of  his  rival.  “  I,  gentlemen,” 
said  he,  “  I  fight !  He  may  fight  if  he  pleases,  but  I 
defy  him  to  make  me  fight.  I.et  him  get  his  shoulder 
broken,  let  the  surgeon  make  twenty  incisions  in  his 
arm,  and  then” — it  was  thought  he  was  going  to  say, 
we  will  fight—  “  and  then,”  said  he,  “  perhaps  we  may 
be  friends.  But  the  man  must  be  jesting  to  think  of 
firing  at  me  !  A  pretty  project,  truly  !  he  might  as  well 
fire  at  the  door  of  a  house  *.  I  repent,  however,  having 
saved  his  life  in  crossing  the  Rhine,  and  will  do  no  more 
such  generous  actions,  till  I  have  the  nativity  cast  of 
those  I  intend  to  assist.  Would  any  one  have  thought, 
when  I  was  remounting  this  fellow  on  his  horse,  that  a 
few  weeks  afterwards  he  would  want  to  shoot  me  through 
the  head  for  my  kindness  ?”  This  speech,  from  the  tone 
and  manner  in  which  it  was  delivered,  had  so  droll  an 
effect,  that  nothing  else  is  talked  of  at  St.  Germain. 

I  found  your  siege  of  Orange  very  much  magnified 
at  court :  the  king  had  spoken  of  it  very  agreeably, 
and  it  was  thought  highly  honourable  to  M.  de  Gri- 
gnan,  that,  without  the  king’s  order,  and  merely  to  fol¬ 
low  him,  seven  hundred  gentlemen  should  have  assem¬ 
bled  upon  the  occasion  ;  for  the  king  having  said  seven 

*  M.  de  Vivonne  was  remarkably  corpulent. 
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hunched,  every  one  else  said  seven  hundred  ;  it  was  add¬ 
ed,  with  a  laugh,  that  two  hundred  litters  also  followed 
him  ;  but  it  is  thought,  seriously,  that  few  governors 
could  have  obtained  such  a  retinue. 

I  have  had  two  hours’  conversation  at  two  different 
times  with  M.  de  Pomponne.  He  exceeds  my  most 
sanguine  hopes.  Mademoiselle  Lavocat  is  in  our  con¬ 
fidence  :  she  is  a  very  amiable  girl.  She  knows  all  our 
affairs — the  business  of  the  syndic,  of  the  procurator, 
our  gratuity,  opposition,  deliberation,  &c.  as  well  as  she 
does  the  map  of  the  empire,  and  the  interest  of  princes; 
that  is,  she  has  them  at  her  finger’s  end  :  we  call  her 
the  little  minister .  We  have  interludes  in  our  conver¬ 
sations,  which  M.  de  Pomponne  calls  flashes  of  rhetoric 
to  secure  the  good  humour  of  the  audience.  There  are 
some  points  in  your  letters  I  cannot  reply  to  :  we  often 
answer  ridiculously  when  we  write  from  such  a  distance- 
You  know  how  grieved  we  once  were  at  the  loss  of  some 
town,  when  they  had  been  rejoicing  for  ten  days  at 
Paris  because  the  prince  of  Orange  had  raised  the  siege  : 
but  this  is  one  of  the  evils  of  distance.  Adieu,  my  be¬ 
loved  child  ;  I  embrace  you  very  affectionately. 

LETTER  CCLXXII. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Tuesday,  Dec.  15,  1673. 

When  I  told  you,  my  dear  child,  that  you  would  not  be 
the  less  esteemed  here  for  not  having  interest  enough  to 
elect  a  syndic  of  your  own,  and  endeavoured  to  make 
the  gaining  that  point  of  as  little  consequence  as  possi¬ 
ble,  be  assured  it  was  the  effect  of  mere  policy,  and  of 
a  premeditated  design  between  us  here,  that  in  case  you 
failed,  you  might  not  hang  yourself  for  vexation  ;  but 
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now  that  I  find  by  your  letter  you  have  gained  the  vic¬ 
tory,  and  have  come  ofl'  triumphant,  l  will  candidly  own 
to  you,  that  it  is  the  most  fortunate  circumstance  in  the 
world  that  you  have  carried  your  point  in  spite  of  the 
vigilance,  precaution,  entreaties,  menaces,  solicitations, 
bribes,  and  boastings,  of  your  enemies  :  it  is  in  truth 
delightful,  and  shows,  as  well  as  the  affair  of  Orange, 
how  highly  M.  de  Grignan  is  esteemed  in  his  province. 
M.  de  Pomponne,  d’Hacqueville,  Brancas,  the  Grignans, 
and  many  of  your  friends  were  particularly  anxious  about 
the  issue  of  this  affair  ;  and  were  far  from  considering 
it  in  so  indifferent  a  light  as  I  wished  you  to  think  they 
did.  But  this  was  only  put  on,  as  I  told  you  before,  to 
support  your  courage  in  case  of  a  defeat.  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Lavocat  is  full  of  this  business;  and,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  have  sent  the  two  first  sheets  of  your  letter  to 
M.  de  Pomponne,  and  d’Hacqueville,  who  was  with 
him,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  pleasure.  Do  not 
think,  therefore,  that  we  see  things  so  very  differently 
from  you  :  every  thing  in  which  honour  is  concerned 
is  seen  alike  in  all  countries.  Be  not  angry  with  us ; 
applaud  our  good  intentions ;  and  believe  that  we  are 
fully  of  your  opinion,  and  I  in  particular,  who  have  no 
other. 

You  give  me  sufficiently  to  understand  the  obstacles 
that  may  obstruct  your  journey  to  Paris;  but  when  I 
reflect  that  the  coadjutor  is  ready  to  set  out,  he  who  had 
disposed  of  his  abbey  for  two  years,  who  was  for  turn¬ 
ing  off  all  his  servants  and  his  horses,  to  live  a  retired 
country  life,  and  taste  the  sweets  of  a  pure  air;  when 
I  see  him,  I  say,  ready  to  obey  the  summons,  and  exert 
a  kind  of  magic  art  against  all  objections;  I  cannot  help 
expecting  something  of  the  same  kind  from  you  ;  and 
this  year  or  never.  This  is  how  I  reason:  you  will  be 
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victorious  in  every  respect,  and  will  thoroughly  efface 
the  exclusion  of  your  friend  at  last. 

I  dined  yesterday  with  the  duke,  M.  de  la  Rochefort- 
cault,  madame  de  Thianges,  madame  de  la  Fayette,  ma- 
dame  de  Coulanges,  the  abbe  Tetu,  M.  de  Marsiilac,  and 
Guilleragues,  at  Gourville’s.  You  were  celebrated  there, 
and  much  wished  for  by  all  parties.  After  dinner  we 
were  entertained  with  Despreaux’s  Art  of  Poetry  :  it  is 
a  master-piece  * * * §.  M.  de  la  Rochefoucault  has  obtained 
no  other  favour  than  a  good  situation  for  his  son :  he  call¬ 
ed  the  other  day  at  madame  de  Montespan’s,  when  there, 
was  a  concert;  they  insisted  upon  his  staying;  could 
they  avoid  it  ?  Madame  de  la  Fayette  sees  madame  de 
Montespan  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  she  goes 
once  a  month  to  St.  Germain  :  this  is  no  great  favour, 
in  my  opinion.  The  chevalier  de  Vendome  has  desired 
quarter  of  M.  de  Vivonne,  who  has  never  ceased  lashing 
him  for  his  misplaced  courage,  but  always  by  declaring 
his  own  aversion  to  fighting  :  it  has  been  granted,  and 
they  are  reconciled,  and  no  more  is  said  of  the  affair. 
Soyecourtf  asked  Vivonne  yesterday,  when  the  king 
was  to  go  a  hunting.  (f  When,”  replied  Vivonne  j 
smartly,  “  are  the  galleys  to  sail  ?”  I  am  upon  very- 
good  terms  with  the  general;  he  does  not  think  he  shall 
have  the  Swiss  generalship  §  :  he  said  as  I  did,  that  they 
.were  speaking  arms.  Madame  de  la  Valiere  talks  no 
-more  of  retiring;  it  is  enough  to  have  said  it  once  :  be¬ 
sides,  her  woman  fell  at  her  feet  to  dissuade  her  from 
it;  and  then,  you  know,  there  was  no  resisting. 

D’Hacqueville  is  just  returned  from  stabbing  madame 

*  This  admirable  work,  begun  in  1669,  did  not  appear  till  1674, 

■f-  He  was  grand-veneur  or  chief  huntsman  to  the  king. 

J  He  was  general  of  the  galleys. 

§  See  the  letter  of  December  1, 
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la  marechale  de  Grammont  with  the  news  of  the  death 
of  the  count  de  Guiche  ;  and  is  himself  so  much  affect¬ 
ed  at  it,  that  he  is  quite  unfit  for  company  :  I  much 
doubt  whether  he  will  write  to  you  to-day.  La  Garde 
constantly  wishes  you  to  come,  even  without  M.  de 
Grignan  ;  and  as  to  that,  I  refer  you  to  the  black  art  of 
the  coadjutor,  of  which  I  before  told  you  :  you  are 
clever,  and  wall  act  a  different  character  from  that  of  a 
lady  of  eighteen.  Corbinelli  is  here;  he  is  as  anxious 
about  your  affairs  as  he  was  at  Grignan.  We  shall  be 
transported  with  joy  at  the  syndic,  and  when  we  have 
carried  it  with  a  high  hand,  they  may  talk  of  reconcili¬ 
ation  as  much  as  they  please  :  we  must  be  mild  and 
gentle  after  victory.  Despreaux  will  enchant  you  with 
his  verses ;  he  seems  greatly  affected  at  the  situation  of 
poor  Chapelain.  I  tell  him  he  is  tender  in  prose,  but 
very  cruel  in  verse  *.  Adieu,  my  dearest  child.  How 
much  should  I  be  obliged  to  you,  if  you  would  come 
and  embrace  me  !  There  is  a  great  noise  at  our  States 
in  Britany.  You  are  wiser  than  we  are.  Bussy  has 
had  orders  to  return  to  Burgundy ;  he  has  not  been 
able  to  make  peace  with  his  principal  enemies ;  he  con¬ 
tinues  obstinately  bent  upon  marrying  his  daughter  to 
the  count  de  Limoges  f  :  it  is  like  joining  hunger  and 
thirst  together;  but  he  is  enchanted  with  the  name.  I 
expect  my  son  every  moment. 

*  See  his  ninth  Satire,  where  he  lashes  Chapelain  most  unmer¬ 
cifully. 

+  Charles  Francis  de  Rochcchouart,  son  to  the  marquis  de  Chan- 
denier,  who  had  been  first  captain  in  the  kind’s  body-guard. 
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LETTER  CCLXXIII. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Monday,  Dec.  16,  1673. 

I  expect  your  letters  with  real  impatience.  I  cannot 
be  easy  till  the  marquis  de  Buous *  is  confirmed  syndic: 
I  am  in  great  hopes  of  it;  but  as  I  am  strangely  sub¬ 
ject  to  fears,  I  should  be  heartily  glad  it  were  decided. 
I  saw  M.  dePomponne  for  two  hours  at  Paris  :  he  bears 
very  patiently  my  long  conversations,  and  appears  to 
like  the  medley  of  which  they  are  composed  :  he  does 
not  scruple  to  say  that  he  wishes  M.  de  Buous  to  be 
syndic,  that  it  appears  to  him  to  be  just  and  reasonable, 
and  that  M.  de  Grignan  would  have  great  cause  of  com¬ 
plaint  if,  after  what  has  passed  at  court,  he  had  this 
mortification  to  endure  in  Provence.  He  likes  your 
letters,  he  esteems  and  admires  you;  he  sees  plainly 
the  power  you  have  in  Provence  over  the  nobility,  the 
parliament,  and  the  different  communities,  and  will  take 
care  to  represent  it  in  a  proper  place. 

M.  de  Louvigni  and  many  others  are  returned  :  it 
is  said  he  complains  that  the  Torrent  has  destroyed  the 
good  conduct  of  the  Dei v  f,  and  given  her  a  manner  very 
different  from  the  proper  affection  which  so  well  became 
her.  La  Troche,  who  is  arrived,  desires  me  to  say  a 
thousand  pretty  things  for  her;  write  something  kind 
for  me  to  show  her.  Except  by  m  .dame  la  marechale 
de  Grammont,  the  count  de  Guiehe  is  already  forgotten  ; 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  Torrent  has  resumed  her  usual 

*  N******  de  Pontevez  marquis  de  Buous,  first  cousin  to  M.  de 
Grignan. 

t  Apparently  this  Dew  means  his  wife;  and  in  that  case  th.  Torrent 
inust  be  madame  de  Monaco  her  sister. 
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course  :  this  is  a  good  country  for  forgetting  people. 
I  have  very  much  commended  to  mademoiselle  de 
Scudery  the  handsome  proceeding  of  M.  de  Peruis. 
Guitaut  has  dined  with  me ;  La  Troche  and  Coulanges 
were  also  here;  your  health  was  drank,  but  your  po¬ 
licy  in  wishing  to  add  more  years  to  the  three  you  have 
already  spent  in  Provence,  was  thought  somewhat  ex¬ 
traordinary.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  suffer  yourself  to  be 
effaced  and  forgotten  in  a  place  where  you  have  busi¬ 
ness  daily,  and  from  whence  you  derive  all  your  con¬ 
sequence.  You  may  wish  also  to  enjoy  that  which  you 
obtain  in  your  government,  and  one  conduces  to  the 
other ;  but  you  ought  to  endeavour  principally  to  be 
well  here. 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  10th :  I  think  I 
have  answered  it  beforehand,  by  assuring  you  that  you 
will  meet  with  nothing  here  to  injure  you;  but  why  do 
you  not  finish  quickly  ?  why  do  you  not  make  haste  to 
remove  this  thorn  from  our  feet  and  your  own  ?  we  shall 
share  with  you  in  the  joy  of  your  triumph.  The  Rain* 
joined  with  me  in  opinion,  the  other  day,  that  nothing 
in  life  so  sensibly  affects  us  as  what  concerns  our  ho¬ 
nour  ;  and  we  concluded,  like  the  bishop  of  Agen,  that 
this  could  proceed  from  nothing  but  the  most  profound 
humility.  I  assure  you,  no  one  can  enter  more  cordi¬ 
ally  into  your  interests,  nor  understand  them  better, 
than  our  worthy  Rain:  ah!  how  many  laughable  things 
I  said  to  him,  and  how  kindly  he  listened  to  me !  He 
waits  with  impatience  to  hear  the  end  of  your  syndicate. 
He  will  be  very  much  amused  at  your  letter.  Since  you 
repeat  some  ot  my  sentences,  I  must  repeat  to  you  this 
ot  yours,  which  is  worth  an  empire :  “  If  his  majesty 
would  but  have  the  goodness  to  let  us  tear  one  another’s 
eyes  out,  lie  would  find  that  he  would  be  much  better 

*  A  fictitious  name  for  M.  de  Pomponne. 
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served/1  \ou  will  neither  be  angry  with  me  then,  no& 
with  the  court,  since  you  have  your  elbows  at  liberty 
with  respect  to  the  syndicate,,  but  pray  terminate  the 
affair,  and  let  us  have  a  letter  to  put  us  out  of  suspense. 

^  ou  will  be  surprised,  perhaps,  to  hear  that  you  were 
spoken  of  for  a  dame  du  palais.  I  tell  you  so,  how¬ 
ever  ;  and  that  is  sufficient.  You  are  held  in  great 
esteem  in  places  that  we  esteem  most.  Seek  some  other 
excuse,  then,  when  you  threaten  me  with  not  returning 
again  to  this  country.  I  understand  the  fineness  of 
your  weather ;  I  see  it  from  hence,  and  remember  it 
with  tender  emotion  :  we  are  now  starved  with  cold  ;  in 
a  short  time  we  shall  be  drowned.  It  is  certain,  my 
dear,  that  my  journey  into  Provence  has  attached  me 
to  you  more  than  ever.  I  had  never  seen  you  so  long 
together,  never  enjoyed  3Tour  mind  and  heart  so  fully; 

I  neither  see  nor  feel  any  thing  but  what  I  tell  you, 
and  pay  severely  for  my  past  delights.  D’Hacqueville 
is  in  the  right  to  say  he  wishes  to  experience  no  such 
sensations.  For  my  part,  I  should  be  very  well  satis¬ 
fied,  if  God  would  but  give  me  grace  to  love  him  more 
than  I  love  you ;  but  I'  assure  you,  this  circumstance  of 
robbing  the  Creator  to  pay  the  creature,  is  the  source 
of  uneasy  reflections  to  me.  The  Rain  and  I  talked 
very  seriously  upon  this  subject  yesterday:  good  hea¬ 
vens,  how  delighted  I  am  with  this  Ruin!  and  I  believe 
he  is  no  less  so  with  me;  we  find  pleasure  in  renewing 
our  former  connexions. 

All  our  German  heroes  are  coming  back,  and  I  ex¬ 
pect  Sevigne  continually.  Embrace  M.  de  Grignan  for 
me  ;  he  would  be  charmed  to  hear  me  talk  of  him 
sometimes ;  he  has  a  fine  figure,  and  I  detail  his  excel¬ 
lent  qualities  with  pleasure.  Adieu,  my  dear  countess. 
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LETTER  CCLXXIV. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Friday,  Dec.  22,  1673. 

A  piece  of  political  news  is  just  come  into  my  head; 
and,  contrary  to  my  custom,  I  shall  give  it  you.  You 
know  the  king  of  Poland  *  is  dead.  The  grand  mar¬ 
shal  f,  the  husband  of  mademoiselle  d’Arquien,  is  at 
the  head  of  an  army  against  the  Turks;  he  has  lately 
gained  so  complete  a  victory  over  them,  that  fifteen 
thousand  were  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  two  ba¬ 
shaws  are  taken  prisoners,  and  he  himself  occupies  their 
general’s  tent.  After  so  distinguished  a  victory,  it  is 
not  in  the  least  doubted  that  he  will  be  declared  king, 
especially  as  he  is  at  the  head  of  such  an  army,  and 
that  fortune  generally  declares  in  favour  of  numerous 
battalions.  This  piece  of  news  has  given  me  pleasure, 

I  never  now  see  the  chevalier  de  Buous.  He  is  en¬ 
raged  at  not  being  made  a  chef  d’ escudre  £.  He  is  at 
St.  Germain,  and  I  am  in  hopes  he  will  manage  his  af¬ 
fairs  so  well  as  to  obtain  his  desire  at  last:  I  sincerely 
wish  it.  The  archbishop  (of  Arles)  has  written  to  as¬ 
sure  me  of  the  joy  the  affair  of  Orange  has  given  him, 
and  that  he  hopes  that  of  the  syndicate  will  end  no  less 
happily.  He  finds  himself  obliged  to  own,  by  the 
event,  that  your  vigour  was  of  more  service  than  his 

*  Michael  Koribert  Wiesnowieski,  who  died  November  1673. 
f  John  Sobieski,  elected  king  of  Poland,  May  20,  16/4.  He 
married  the  grand-daughter  of  marshal  d’Arquien,  who,  after  his  death, 
returned  to  France.  The  victory  Sobieski  gained  in  1685  under  the 
walls  of  Vienna,  and  which  saved  the  emperor  and  the  empire,  is  still 
more  celebrated  than  rhat  which  is  here  spoken  of. 

+  A  rank  somewhat  inferior  to  that  of  our  rear-admiral. 
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prudence,  and  that  from  your  example  he  is  become  a 
perfect  bravo.  This  has  rejoiced  me  exceedingly. 

And  now,  my  dear  child,  when  I  picture  you  to  my¬ 
self  pale  and  thin,  when  I  think  of  the  agitations  vou 
endure,  and  that  the  slightest  degree  of  fever  endangers 
your  life,  I  suffer  night  and  day  from  apprehensions  for 
you.  What  happiness  would  it  be  to  have  you  with 
me,  in  a  less  destructive  climate,  in  your  native  air, 
which  would  again  restore  you  to  health  and  vigour! 
I  am  surprised  that  loving  you  as  the  Provencals  do, 
they  do  not  urge  this  remedy  to  you.  I  consider  you 
as  having  been  so  useful  till  now,  and  as  having  relieved 
M.  de  Grignan  so  much  in  all  his  affairs,  that  I  dare  not 
regret  I  did  not  bring  you  with  me :  but  when  every  thing 
is  finished,  why  not  give  me  this  satisfaction?  Adieu, 
my  dearest  child,  I  am  very  impatient  to  hear  from 
you  :  you  would  throw  yourself  into  the  fire,  you  say, 
to  convince  me  of  your  love  :  my  child,  I  have  no  doubt 
of  your  affection,  and  without  this  extraordinary  proof 
of  it,  you  may  give  me  a  much  more  pleasing,  and  a. 
much  more  convincing  one. 

LETTER  CCLXXV. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Sunday,  Dec.  24,  1073. 

It  is  a  long  time,  my  dear,  since  I  have  felt  joy  equal 
to  that  I  experienced  at  eleven  o’clock  last  night.  I 
was  at  rnadame  de  Coulanges’  when  w'ord  was  brought 
me  that  Janet  *  was  arrived.  I  immediately  hastened 
home,  and  the  moment  1  saw'  him,  flew  to  embrace 

*  A  gentleman  cf  Provence,  very  much  attached  to  the  Grignan 
family. 
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him,  and,  half  out  of  breath,  exclaimed,  "  Well,  have 
we  a  syndic  ?  is  it  M.  de  Buous?” — “  Yes,  madame,  it 
is  M.  de  Buous.” — I  was  transported.  The  next  thing 
was,  to  read  your  letters ;  that  done,  I  immediately  sent 
to  d’Hacqueville,  to  acquaint  him  that  every  thing  had 
succeeded  to  our  utmost  wishes,  and  that  M.  Janet  was 
arrived.  D’Hacqueville  returned  me  a  long  note,  wish- 
mg  me  joy,  and  expressing  his  own.  M.  du  Janet  and 
I  had  a  little  conversation  together,  after  which  we  sup¬ 
ped,  and  then  he  retired;  as  for  me,  I  did  not  close  my 
eyes  till  past  four  o’clock:  joy  is  no  great  composer  of 
the  senses.  M.  de  Pomponne  was  with  me  yesterday, 
ihis  is  all  I  have  to  tell  you  at  present;  but  between 
this  and  to-morrow  that  I  send  away  my  packet,  I 
shall  probably  have  much  to  add  to  it. 

By  eight  o’clock  this  morning  my  chamber  was  full ; 
La  Garde,  the  abbe  de  Grignan,  the  chevalier  de  Bu¬ 


ous,  the  Worthy  *,  M.  de  Coulanges,  Corbinelli,  &c.  all 
talking,  reasoning,  and  reading  your  accounts,  which 
are  indeed  admirable.  Never,  surely,  was  there  a  more 
delightful  termination  :  ah !  what  success !  what  suc¬ 
cess  !  could  we  have  thought  this  at  Grignan  ?  The  most 
we  hoped  for  was  a  suspension:  and  yet,  contrary  to 
all  belief,  one  little  month  has  overturned  the  project  of 
a  whole  year,  and  that  a  formidable  project  too,  since 
it  was  backed  with  offers  of  money.  I  cannot  but  ad- 
mile  the  consul  de  Colmar,  who,  in  return  for  the  great 
services  you  rendered  him  last  year,  failed  you  at  the 
only  time  you  wanted  him:  I  hope,  my  dear,  you  will 
let  this  little  instance  of  ingratitude  be  inserted  in  the 
book  we  wish  to  write  in  praise  of  that  virtue. 

We  cannot  but  own  the  good  bishop  to  be  very  skil¬ 
ful,  he  always  keeps  on  the  right  side;  finding  your 


*  The  abb<S  de  Coulanges. 
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party  too  strong  for  him,  and  that  you  would  doubtless 
name  Buous,  he  names  Buous  likewise.  Al!  your  fridnds 
here  are  of  opinion  that  you  should  now  alter  your 
style,  and  be  as  modest  after  victory,  as  you  were  bold 
during  the  contest.  It  is  La  Garde  that  makes  me  act 
in  the  affair  of  your  leave  of  absence;  I  assure  you  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it  farther  than  as  I  am  prompt¬ 
ed  by  him  ;  I  refer  you  to  his  letter,  you  will  see  his 
arguments  :  you  know  him  well,  and  that,  like  another 
M.  de  Montausier, 

Pour  le  Saint-Ptre,  il  ne  diroit 

Une  chose  qu’il  ne  cioiroit  *. 

You  are  in  high  fortune,  but  still  you  must  think  a 
little  of  this  part  of  the  world,  as  well  as  of  Provence. 
You  will  never  meet  with  such  another  year,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  interest  I  have  at  present.  I  should  be 
very  sony  to  be  treated  here  as  I  was  at  Lambesc, 
when  in  the  name  of  a  friendship  of  eight  years,  whieh 
M.  de  Marseilles  had  talked  so  much  of,  and  of  the 
good  terms  upon  which  he  had  always  been  with  the 
Grignans,  I  asked  him  to  allow  me  to  pay  the  courier, 
and  he  would  not  consent;  and  when  I  went  to  the  in- 
tendant  to  conjure  him  to  write  instantly  by  your  cou¬ 
rier,  you  know  how  flatly  he  refused  it :  I  have  these 
two  little  things  on  my  heart,  and  yet  I  do  not  wish  the 
interest  of  the  allies  to  prevent  you  from  making  peace. 
As  soon  as  I  left  Lambesc,  the  courier  was  paid,  the 
intenaant  loaded  him  with  packets;  my  child,  I  am  un¬ 
fortunate  :  God  will  not  permit  me,  in  my  extreme  de¬ 
sire  to  serve  you,  the  happiness  of  succeeding.  In  reality, 
the  lucky  mine  of  the  coadjutor,  which  brought  abbeys 

*  For  the  holy  father  himself,  he  would  not  say  a  thing  he  did  not 
believe. 
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snd  all  kinds  of  good  fortune,  has  been  the  most  pro¬ 
fitable  to  you.  I  know  not  how  he  disposed  of  his  na¬ 
tural  indolence  during  this  affair;  he  seemed  to  have 
sent  it  a  great  way  off,  and  his  vigilance,  application, 
foresight,  expedients,  courage,  and  judgement,  were 
of  the  highest  advantage  to  you.  I  had  always  great 
confidence  in  him;  but,  what  wonders  have  you  not 
effected  ?  and  how  gloriously,  too,  has  my  dear  count 
behaved?  In  short,  you  have  all  three  played  your 
parts  to  admiration.  Ten  or  twelve  persons  sent  to  me 
daily  for  news  of  the  syndicate;  accordingly  I  have 
been  obliged  to  dispatch  no  less  than  ten  notes  this 
morning,  to  madatne  de  Verneuil,  the  bishop  of  Meaux, 
madam e  de  la  Troche,  M.  de  Brancas,  madame  de  Vil- 
lars,  madame  de  la  Fayette,  M.  de  la  Rochefoucault, 
M.  de  Coulanges,  and  the  abbe  de  Tetu;  all  of  whom 
would  have  been  offended,  if  I  had  not  acquainted 
them  with  an  event  in  which  they  seemed  to  take  so 
much  interest. 

I  must  now  go  to  confession,  for  the  happy  termina¬ 
tion  of  this  affair  has  restored  my  mind  and  softened  my 
heart ;  I  am  as  meek  as  a  lamb ;  and  the  father  will  be  so 
far  from  refusing  me  absolution,  that  he  will  give  me 
two,  if  I  ask  it.  I  am  persuaded  you  have  not  been 
neglectful  of  this  duty  on  your  side. 

Monday,  Cbristmas-day. 

Ha!  ha!  mighty  well  indeed!  what,  are  we  got  back 
to  our  lamentations  for  the  count  de  Guiche  ?  Why, 
my  dear  child,  he  is  in  a  manner  forgotten :  nobody 
thinks  about  him,  not  even  the  marshal,  who  goes  to 
court  again  as  usual.  As  for  your  princess  (de  Mo¬ 
naco),  after  what  she  has  already  forgotten  (Lauzun), 
there  is  no  great  danger,  as  you  say,  of  her  dying  of  grief. 
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Madame  de  Louvigni  and  her  husband  are  delighted: 
the  countess  de  Guiche  would  be  glad  not  to  marry 
again;  but  there  are  great  temptations  in  a  tabouret 
The  marshal’s  lady  is  the  only  one  that  grieves;  and 
she  grieves  sincerely. 

You  will  by  this  time  have  received  two  or  three  of 
my  letters,  full  of  uneasiness  about  the  syndicate,  at 
which  you  cannot  but  smile  ;  but  then  in  return  I  have 
this  of  yours  about  the  count  de  Guiche;  and  so  set  one 
against  the  other,  and  we  are  quits:  absence  and  dis¬ 
tance  naturally  produce  these  anachronisms.  But  to 
business. 

M.  du  Janet  is  gone  this  evening  to  St.  Germain,  that 
he  may  be  there  at  the  arrival  of  M.  de  Pomponne  to¬ 
morrow  ;  I  have  written  a  long  letter  to  that  minister, 
in  which  I  beg  him  to  remark  how  highly  you  stand 
with  the  nobility,  parliament,  and  commons,  of  your 
province,  and  to  do  you  all  the  good  offices  on  that 
score  which  can  alone  be  done  by  a  person  in  his  si¬ 
tuation.  I  have  spoken  to  some  intelligent  people  about 
the  silence  of  the  Sea*  ;  they  imagine  it  only  proceeds 
from  want  of  thought,  and  that  he  cannot  but  be 
pleased  at  the  taking  of  Orange,  since  the  North  + 
seems  to  be  so.  I  would  not  have  you  think  that  the 
brother  £  of  the  Sea  is  so  fond  of  him  as  to  adopt  all  his 
sentiments ;  every  one  speaks  his  own  language,  and 
follows  his  own  humour,  so  you  are  not  to  care  for  any 
thing  that  has  been  said  by  the  brother.  The  gentle¬ 
man  you  mention  to  me  is  misinformed ;  the  Sea  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  ever,  and  there  has  been  no  material  change 
in  this  part  of  the  world.  Madame  de  Coulanges  and 
two  or  three  female  friends  have  been  to  see  the  Thaw  § 


*  M.  de  Louvois. 

I  The  archbishop  of  Rheims. 


T  M.  Colbert. 

§  Madame  Scarron. 
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in  her  great  house,  but  they  saw  no  one  else*.  I  in¬ 
tend  to  go  there  myself  some  day,  and  then  I  will  let 
you  know  all  that  is  to  be  known.  What  you  write  me 
about  your  growing  weary  of  being  no  longer  agitated 
by  hatred,  is  very  whimsical ;  your  employment  is 
taken  away,  and  now  you  are  at  a  loss  what  to  do. 
Sleep,  sleep  ;  you  can  do  nothing  better.  M.  du  Janet 
tells  me  you  hardly  ever  close  your  eyes.  Think  above 
all  things,  my  dear  child,  of  the  re-establishment  of 
your  health. 


LETTER  CCLXXVT. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Thursday,  Dec.  28,  lOya. 

I  begin  my  letter  to-day,  but  I  shall  not  finish  it  till 
to-morrow.  My  first  subject  shall  be  your  journey  to 
Paris.  You  will  find  by  Janet,  that  La  Garde  is  the 
person  who  thinks  it  most  necessary  for  you  to  come, 
and  has  even  said,  that  it  was  advisable  to  solicit  for 
permission :  perhaps  he  may  have  already  obtained  it, 
for  Janet  has  seen  M.  de  Pomponne.  But  you  say  there 
is  no  necessity  for  coming ;  and  then  you  proceed  to 
give  me  such  strong  reasons  against  it,  and  make  every¬ 
thing  appear  so  inconsiderable,  that  others  laid  the 
greatest  stress  upon  to  inforce  this  journey,  that  I  am 
quite  overwhelmed  :  I  know  with  what  force  you  ar¬ 
gue,  my  dear  child,  and  I  have  not  the  power  to  con¬ 
tradict  you,  especially  when  you  ask  me,  “  if  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  I,  who  ought  to  consider  more  than  any  other 
person  the  plan  of  life  you  have  laid  down,  would  em- 

*  That  is,  the  king’s  children  did  not  appear,  to  whom  madame 
Scarron  had  lately  been  appointed  governess. 
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bark  you  in  an  expense  which  may  give  a  great  shock 
to  the  weight  which  even  now  vou  are  scarcely  able 
to  support,  ’  and  so  on.  No,  my  love,  I  would  not  do 
you  so  much  injury;  God  forbid!  and  while  vou  show 
an  example  of  reason,  wisdom,  and  philosophy  itself, 
far  be  it  from  me  to  give  occasion  to  the  world  to  ac¬ 
cuse  me  of  being  a  foolish,  fond,  and  inconsiderate  pa¬ 
rent,  who,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  gratification  to  her¬ 
self,  and  through  excess  of  womanish  tenderness,  would 
prevent  you  from  following  the  rectitude  of  your  heart, 
and  overturn  and  ruin  the  most  prudent  and  rational 
schemes.  But  I  thought  you  would  be  able  to  take  this 
journey,  as  you  promised  me;  and  when  I  consider  the 
expenses  you  must  necessarily  be  at  while  at  Aix,  in 
balls,  plays,  entertainments,  and  feasts,  during  the  car¬ 
nival,  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  would  cost  you  less  to 
come  here,  especially  as  you  will  have  no  occasion  to 
bring  any  thing  with  you.  M.  de  Pomponne  and  M. 
de  la  Garde  have  pointed  out  a  thousand  little  affairs, 
in  which  your  presence  and  M.  de  Grignan’s  will  be 
absolutely  necessary,  not  to  mention  that  of  the  guar¬ 
dianship.  I  am  ready  to  receive  you.  My  heart  fondly 
indulges  in  the  pleasing  hope  you  are  not  with  child, 
and  you  stand  in  need  of  change  of  air.  I  even  flatter¬ 
ed  myself  that  M.  de  Grignan  would  have  left  you  with 
me  this  summer,  and  have  saved  you  the  fatigue  of  two 
months’  travelling  in  one  year,  as  if  you  had  the  ro¬ 
bustness  of  a  man.  All  your  friends  agreed  that  I  had 
every  reason  to  expect  you  with  impatience  :  these  were 
my  motives;  but  these,  all  these,  my  dear,  appear  to 
you  false  and  ill-judged ;  I  yield  then  to  necessity  and 
the  force  of  reasoning,  and  will  endeavour,  to  the  best 
of  my  power,  to  follow  your  example  and  submit.  I 
will  look  upon  it  as  a  punishment  inflicted  upon  me  by 
Heaven  for  my  sins ;  a  greater  could  not  well  be  found, 
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nor  one  that  would  so  effectually  reach  my  heart.  But 
I  must  make  the  sacrifice  that  is  required  at  my  hands, 
and  resolve  to  pass  the  remainder  of  my  life  separated 
from  the  only  person  in  the  world  who  is  truly  dear  to 
me,  the  only  one  who  completely  suits  my  taste,  my 
inclination,  my  heart,  and  who  loves  me  better  than 
ever.  But  all  this  must  be  given  up  to  God,  and  I  wall 
do  it,  with  his  grace  assisting  me,  and  with  a  becoming 
adoration  of  his  Providenceywrhich  has  seen  fit  to  join  to 
the  pleasing  reflections  of  the  happy  and  flourishing  si¬ 
tuation  you  hold,  the  poignant  stings  of  absence  and 
separation.  These  are  my  sentiments  :  they  are  not 
exaggerated,  they  are  simple  and  sincere;  I  will  make 
the  sacrifice  for  my  salvation.  The  conflict  is  over,  and  I 
will  not  say  a  word  more  upon  the  subject,  but  meditate 
incessantly  on  the  invincible  force  of  your  arguments, 
and  on  your  wisdom,  which,  while  I  praise,  I  will  en¬ 
deavour  to  imitate. 

Janet  went  to  M.  de  Pomponne  at  Port-Royal ;  let 
him  tell  you  the  manner  in  which  he  was  received,  and 
the  pleasure  that  minister  expressed  at  hearing  that  M. 
Buons  was  chosen.  I  leave  Janet  the  pleasure  of  in¬ 
forming  you  of  it,  by  a  letter  he  has  written  to  his 
wife.  1  have  received  a  note  from  madame  d’Herbigny*, 
who  enters  into  the  affairs  of  Provence  more  than  any¬ 
one :  she  is  very  amiable,  and  very  obliging;  she  wish¬ 
ed  to  know  the  affair  of  the  syndicate  and  the  guards, 
and  this  is  an  answer  on  the  subject  of  the  latter.  She 
thought  I  had  pleased  her  brother  as  much  as  herself, 
and  when  I  told  her  how  little  he  liked  me,  and  how 
firmly  he  refused  me  last  year  a  thing  which  he  did 
himself  this  year  without  scruple,  she  could  not  help 
.uttering  exclamations  of  surprise :  she  cannot  compre- 

Sistet  O;  M.  tie  Rouille  de  Melai,  intendant  t»f  Provence, 
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hend  that  her  sister-in-law  can  have  declared  in  favour 
of  your  enemies,  after  all  your  civility  to  her:  she  re¬ 
members,  as  the  highest  compliment,  what  you  said  of 
M.  de  Rouille,  that  justice  is  his  ruling  passion;  in 
reality,  it  is  the  handsomest  thing  that  can  be  said  of  a 
man  of  his  profession. 

There  is  no  sort  of  finesse  in  the  manner  in  which 
M.  de  la  Rochefoucault,  his  son,  Huantova  * * * §,  her  friend  f, 
and  her  friend’s  friend  J,  are  at  court;  there  is  no  tie 
between  them  ;  the  son  §  is  handsomely  lodged  ;  it  was 
all  done  under  the  pretence  of  a  supper  :  he  is,  as  you 
know,  on  very  good  terms  with  the  North  ||,  but  not  more 
so  than  usual ;  his  father  does  not  go  to  that  part  of  the 
world  once  in  a  month,  neither  does  madame  de  C'ou- 
langes.  There  is  not  the  least  view  or  design  in  any 
thing :  this  is  a  fact.  I  scarcely  ever  see  Langlade.  I 
know  not  what  he  is  doing,  nor  has  he  seen  Corbinelli: 

I  wonder  if  this  is  owing  to  his  political  fears. 

I  made  all  your  animosities,  as  you  drolly  call  them, 
to  Corbinelli,  and  they  were  very  well  received  by  him. 

I  fancy  he  is  come  here  to  awaken  a  little  the  affections 
of  his  old  friends.  My  son  is  just  arrived,  so  I  shall 
close  this  letter,  and  we  will  write  to  you  both  together 
to-morrow,  and  fill  it  full  of  news  that  I  shall  hear  at 
St.  Germain.  It  is  said  that  the  marshal  de  Grammont 
will  not  see  Louvigni  or  his  wife ;  they  came  here  from 
their  country-seat,  about  ten  leagues  off  We  think  no 
more  of  the  count  de  Guiche  now,  than  if  there  had 
never  been  such  a  person  in  the  world ;  you  certainly 
laugh  at  us  with  your  tedious  grief;  we  should  never 

*  Madame  de  Montespan. 

•J-  Madame  de  Scarron. 

X  Madame  de  Coulanges. 

§  Tlie  prince  de  Marsillac. 

II  Monsieur  Colbert. 
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have  done  mourning,  if  we  were  to  dwell  so  long  upon 
every  fresh  occurrence  of  this  kind  that  happens  here. 
We  are  expeditious  in  these  matters;  be  you  so  too. 

LETTER  CCLXXVII. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Friday,  Dec.  29,  16/3. 

M.  de  Luxembourg  is  a  little  pressed  near  Maestricht, 
by  the  army  of  M.  de  Monterei  *  and  the  prince  of 
Orange;  he  dares  not  venture  to  remove  his  camp,  and 
he  must  perish  where  he  is,  unless  they  send  him  speedy 
and  effectual  succour.  The  prince  is  to  set  out  four 
days  hence  with  the  duke  and  M.  de  Turenne ;  the 
latter  is  to  serve  under  the  two  princes,  and  there  is  a 
perfectly  good  understanding  between  the  three.  They 
have  twenty  thousand  foot  and  ten  thousand  horse;  the 
volunteers  and  those  companies  which  are  not  to  march, 
do  not  go,  but  all  the  rest  do.  La  Trousse  and  my  son, 
who  arrived  here  yesterday,  are  to  be  of  the  number: 
they  have  scarcely  had  time  to  pull  off  their  boots 
before  they  are  in  the  mud  again :  the  rendezvous 
is  appointed  at  Charleroi  on  the  1 6th  of  January. 
D’Hacqueville  has  written  you  word  of  this,  but  you 
will  read  it  more  distinctly  in  my  letter  f.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  very  important  news,  and  has  occasioned  a  great 
bustle  every  where.  We  know  not  what  to  do  for  mo¬ 
ney.  It  is  certain  that  M.  de  Turenne  is  not  on  terms 
with  M.  de  Louvois,  but  it  is  not  generally  known; 
and  while  he  continues  to  keep  in  with  M.  Colbert, 
there  will  be  nothing  said  about  it.  This  afternoon  I 


*  Governor  of  die  Spanish  Low-countries, 
f  M.  d’Hacqueville  wrote  a  hand  very  difficult  to  be  read. 
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had  some  great  folks  with  me,  who  desired  their  com¬ 
pliments  to  M.  de  Grignan,  and  to  Grignan’ s  wife . 
They  were  the  grand-master,  and  the  charmer  *;  I  had 
besides,  Brancas,  the  archbishop  of  Rheims,  Charot,  La 
rrousse,  &c.  who  all  in  like  manner  desired  to  be  re¬ 
membered  to  you.  They  talk  of  nothing  but  war.  The 
charmer  knows  all  our  affairs,  and  enters  admirably  into 
our  little  perplexities.  He  is  governor  of  a  province, 
which  is  sufficient  to  give  him  an  idea  of  our  feelings  on 
those  subjects.  Adieu,  my  dearest  child.  I  participate 
in  all  the  joys  of  your  conquests. 


FROM  MONSIEUR  DE  SEVIGNE. 

I  arrived  yesterday  noon,  and  the  first  news  I  heard 
was  that  we  were  to  set  out  again  immediately  for 
Charleroi;  What  say  you  to  this  pretty  arrangement? 
We  storm,  we  swear,  but  are  obliged  to  go  notwith¬ 
standing.  Our  spruce  courtiers  arejust  at  their  wit’s  end 
about  it.  They  had  formed  the  'finest  plans  in  the 
world  for  passing  their  time  agreeably  in  Paris,  after  an 
absence  of  twenty  months  ;  and  now  their  projects  are 
all  overturned.  I  had  much  rather  have  gone  to  assist 
M.  de  Grignan  in  his  siege  of  Orange  than  go  to  the 
north ;  why  did  he  finish  his  duel  so  soon  ?  I  am  vexed 
that  he  had  so  prompt  a  victory. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  complain  of  me  still,  but 
I  am  sure  the  fault  is  yours ;  you  owe  me  several  let¬ 
ters;  but  I  forgive  you,  in  consideration  of  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  affairs  you  have  had  on  your  hands,  and  on 
such  occasions  only  I  allow'  you  to  forget  a  guidon. 
Ridiculous  title!  after  a  man  has  had  it  for  five  years. 
Adieu,  my  pretty  little  sister.  You  imagine,  I  suppose. 


*  The  count  de  Lude  and  the  duke  de  \  illeroi. 
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that  I  think  of  nothing  but  rest  and  amusement ;  pardon 
me,  my  dear:  are  my  horses  ready?  are  my  boots 
ready  ?  I  want  a  better  hat,  pigUa  lo  sit,  signor  monsu. 
This  is  all  I  have  said  since  I  arrived  at  Paris.  Has  it 
the  appearance  of  a  return,  after  an  eight  months’ 
campaign  ? 


LETTER  CCLXXVIII. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Monday,  New  Year’s  Day,  1674. 

I  wish  you  a  happy  year,  my  child  ;  and  in  this  wish 
I  comprehend  so  many  things,  that  I  should  never  have 
done,  if  I  were  to  enumerate  them.  I  have  not  yet 
asked  leave  for  you  to  return  to  Paris,  as  you  feared  j 
but  I  wish  you  had  heard  what  La  Garde  said  of  the 
necessity  of  your  coming  hither,  that  you  may  not  lose 
your  five  thousand  francs,  and  of  what  he  thinks  pro¬ 
per  for  M.  de  Grignan  to  say  to  the  king.  If  it  were  a 
suit  which  you  were  obliged  to  solicit  against  any  one 
who  designed  to  injure  you,  you  would  doubtless  come 
to  solicit  it ;  but  as  it  is  to  come  to  a  place  where  you 
have  a  thousand  other  affairs,  you  are  both  guilty  of 
the  greatest  indolence.  Ah  !  what  an  enchanting  thing 
is  indolence  !  you  feel  its  power  too  much  ;  read  La 
Garde  upon  this  subject,  chapter  the  first.  Consider  in 
the  mean  time,  that  you  would  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  king,  and  receiving  his  approbation. 

The  edicts  are  revoked  which  gave  us  so  much  unea¬ 
siness  in  our  province.  The  day  that  M.  de  Chaulnes 
declared  it  to  the  States  there  was  a  cry  of  Long  live  the 
king,  which  made  every  one  present  weep  for  joy  :  they 
embraced  each  other,  broke  out  into  the  highest  ex¬ 
pressions  of  rapture,  ordered  Te  Deum  to  be  sung,  made 
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bonfires;  and  the  thanks  of  the  public  were  given  to 
M.  de  Chaulnes.  But  do  you  know  what  we  are  to 
give  the  king  as  a  mark  of  our  gratitude  ?  six  hundred 
thousand  livres,  and  as  much  more  by  way  of  a  volun- 
tary  gratuity.  W  hat  think  you  of  this  little  sum  ?  You 
may  judge  by  this  of  the  favour  that  has  been  done  us, 
in  taking  off  the  burden  of  these  edicts. 

My  poor  son  is  arrived  here,  as  you  know ;  he  is  to 
return  on  Thursday,  with  many  others.  M.  de  Mon- 
terei  is  a  very  clever  fellow ;  he  disturbs  the  whole 
wond  ;  he  fatigues  the  army,  and  puts  it  out  of  a  con* 
uition  to  take  the  field,  and  begin  the  campaign,  till  the 
end  of  the  spring.  The  troops  were  all  at  ease  in  win¬ 
ter-quarters  ;  and  when,  after  a  tedious  march,  they  are 
arrived  at  Charleroi,  he  has  only  a  single  step  to  take 
to  make  good  his  retreat :  till  when,  M.  de  Luxembourg 
cannot  be  extricated.  By  appearances,  the  king  will 
not  set  out  so  soon  as  he  did  last  year.  If,  when  in  the 
field,  we  had  to  make  an  attack  on  some  great  town,  or 
the  enemy  would  come  out  and  oppose  our  two  heroes, 
as  we  should  probably  beat  him,  peace  might  almost 
be  depended  upon.  This  is  what  is  said  by  persons  of 
the  profession.  It  is  certain  that  M.  de  Turenne  is  out 
of  favour  with  M.  de  Louvois ;  but  as  he  is  in  favour 
with  the  king  and  M.  Colbert,  it  has  not  made  much 
noise. 

Five  ladies  of  the  palace  are  appointed  :  madame  de 
Soubise,  madame  de  Chevreuse,  the  princess  d’Harcourt, 
madame  d’Albret,  and  madame  de  Rochefort;  the  maids 
of  honour  are  to  serve  no  more,  and  madame  de  Riche¬ 
lieu  as  a  lady  of  honour  is  also  discharged.  There  are 
to  be  only  the  gentlemen  in  waiting,  and  the  maitres 
d’hotel,  as  formerly.  But  that  the  queen  may  not  he 
without  women,  madame  de  Richelieu  and  four  other 
ladies  are  to  wait  constantly  behind  her  chair.  Bran- 
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cas  is  in  raptures  that  his  daughter  *  is  so  well  provided 
for. 

The  grand  marshal  of  Poland  has  sent  a  letter  to  the 
king,  in  which  he  tells  his  majesty,  that  if  he  has  any 
person  in  view  to  raise  to  the  crown  of  Poland,  he  will 
assist  him  with  all  the  forces  under  his  command  ;  and 
if  not,  requests  his  protection  and  assistance  for  himself: 
the  king  has  promised  it  to  him  ;  however,  it  is  ima¬ 
gined  he  will  not  get  himself  elected,  because  he  is  not 
of  the  established  religion  of  the  nation. 

The  devotion  of  La  Marans  is  the  most  sincere  and 
unaffected  you  ever  beheld  ;  she  is  perfection  itself, 
she  is  all  divine;  I  have  not  yet  seen  her,  for  which  I 
hate  myself :  a  certain  female  acquaintance  of  hers 
told  her  that  M.  de  Longueville  had  a  real  affection  for 
her,  and  that  he  had  prophesied  she  tvould  become  a 
saint.  This  made  such  an  impression  on  her,  that  she 
immediately  set  about  a  reform  in  her  life,  resolving,  if 
possible,  to  fulfil  the  prediction. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  seen  of  the  little  princes  f. 
The  eldest  has  been  three  days  with  papa  and  mamma; 
he  is  very  pretty,  but  no  one  has  seen  him.  I  embrace 
you,  my  dearest  child.  I  will  see  if  any  thing  can  be 
done  for  your  friend,  who  has  so  generously  killed 'a 
fellow-creature. 

*  The  princess  d’Harcourt. 
t  The  king’s  children  by  madame  Montespan, 
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TO  THE  SAME. 


Paris,  Friday,  Jan.  5,  1674. 

It  is  a  year  ago  this  very  day,  since  ive  supped  with 
the  archbishop  :  at  this  moment  perhaps  you  are  sup¬ 
ping  with  the  intendant :  I  am  afraid,  my  dear  child, 
your  mirth  is  feigned.  All  you  say  on  this  subject  to 
me,  and  to  Corbinelli,  is  admirable.  My  heart  thanks 
you  for  the  good  opinion  you  have  of  me,  in  believing 
I  hold  in  abhorrence  all  villanous  proceedings.  You 
are  not  deceived. 

M.  de  Grignan  tells  you  true  ;  madame  de  Thiange 
has  left  off  paint,  and  covers  her  neck ;  you  would 
hardly  know  her  in  this  disguise.  She  is  frequently 
with  madame  de  Longueville,  and  is  the  very  pink  of 
the  modish  devotion.  But  she  is  still  good  company, 
and  has  not  at  all  the  air  of  a  recluse.  I  dined  with 
her  the  other  day  ;  a  servant  brought  her  a  glass  of  li¬ 
quor ;  she  turned  to  me,  and  said,  "  The  fellow  does  not 
know  that  I  am  become  a  devotee  ;”  this  made  us  all 
laugh.  She  spoke  very  naturally  of  her  intentions,  and 
of  her  change.  She  is  very  cautious  of  saying  any 
thing  that  may  injure  the  reputation  of  her  neighbour, 
and  stops  short  when  any  thing  of  that  nature  escapes 
her;  for  my  part,  I  think  her  more  agreeable  than  ever. 
Wagers  are  laid  that  the  princess  d’Harcourt  will  not 
turn  nun  these  twelve  months,  now  she  is  become  a 
lady  of  the  palace,  and  paints  again  :  this  rouge  is  the 
law  and  the  prophets;  it  is  the  great  point  that  our 
new  devotion  turns  upon.  As  for  the  duchess  d’Au- 
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niont,  her  taste  is  burying  the  dead*.  They  say  the 
duchess  de  Charost  kills  people  for  her,  with  ill-com¬ 
pounded  medicines,  and  then  buries  them  in  a  religious 
retreat.  The  marchioness  d’Muxelles  is  very  good ;  but 
La  Marans  is  more  than  good.  Madame  de  Schomberg 
tells  me  very  seriously,  that  she  is  of  the  first  order  for 
seclusion  and  penitence,  not  admitting  any  society,  and 
refusing  even  the  amusements  of  devotion  ;  in  a  word, 
she  is  a  penitent  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  in 
all  the  simplicity  of  the  primitive  church. 

The  ladies  of  the  palace  are  kept  in  great  subjection. 
The  king  has  explained  himself  upon  this  subject,  and 
will  have  the  queen  always  attended  by  them.  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Richelieu,  though  she  does  not  serve  anv  Ions’- 
er  at  table,  is  always  present  when  the  queen  dines, 
with  four  ladies,  who  wait  by  turns.  The  countess 
d’Ayen  +  is  the  sixth  :  she  does  not  like  the  confine¬ 
ment  of  this  attendance,  and  of  being  constantly  at  ves¬ 
pers,  sermons,  and  other  religious  ceremonies;  but  there 
is  no  perfect  happiness  in  this  world.  The  marchioness 
de  Castelnau  is  fair,  blooming,  and  perfectly  recovered 
from  her  grief.  L’ Eclair,  they  say,  has  only  changed 
her  apartment  at  court,  not  very  much  to  her  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Madame  de  I.ouvigni  does  not  seem  sufficiently 
delighted  at  her  good  fortune.  She  is  thought  unpar¬ 
donable  for  not  adoring  her  husband  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  when  she  was  first  married  ;  this  is  the  first  time 
the  public  was  ever  offended  at  a  thing  of  this  nature. 

*  If  we  may  believe  Bussv,  she  rendered  service  of  a  different  kind 
to  the  living.  The  duchess  of  Charost  was  the  daughter  of  the  super- 
intendant  Fouquet.  She  apparently  had  her  recipes  from  her  grand¬ 
mother,  of  which  we  have  a  printed  collection  in  two  volumes,  under 
the  title  of  Family  Receipts  by  Madame  Fouquet. 

+  Mary  Frances  de  Bournonville,  afterwards  marchioness  de  No¬ 
odles. 
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Madame  de  Brissac  is  beautiful,  and  follows  the  prin-v 
cess  of  Conti  like  her  shadow.  La  Coetquen  is  still  the 
same  as  ever.  She  has  a  petticoat  of  black  velvet,  em- 
bioidered  with  gold  and  silver,  and  a  brocade  cloak. 
Tli is  dress  cost  her  an  immense  sum  ;  and  when  she 
thought  she  made  the  most  splendid  figure  imaginable, 
every  one  said  she  was  drest  like  an  actress ;  and  she  has 
been  so  much  rallied  in  consequence,  that  she  has  thrown 
it  aside.  La  Manierosa  *  is  a  little  vexed  at  not  being 
a  lady  of  the  palace.  Madame  de  Duras,  who  would 
not  accept  this  honour,  laughs  at  her.  La  Troche  is,  as 
usual,  very  much  interested  in  your  affairs  :  but  I  can¬ 
not  express  how  strongly  madame  de  la  Fayette  and  M. 
de  la  Rochefoucault  have  your  interest  at  heart. 

Madame  de  la  Fayette  and  I  went  to  see  M.  de  Tu- 
renne  a  few  days  ago ;  he  has  a  slight  fit  of  the  gout. 
He  received  us  with  great  civility,  and  talked  much  of 
you.  The  cncvalier  de  Grignan  has  given  him  an  ac¬ 
count  of  your  victories  ;  he  would  have  offered  you  his 
sword,  if  there  had  been  any  occasion  for  it.  He  in¬ 
tends  to  set  out  in  three  days.  My  son  went  yesterday 
very  much  out  of  humour  :  I  was  not  less  so,  at  this  ill- 
judged  and  in  every  respect  disagreeable  journey. 

The  dauphin  saw  madame  Schomberg  the  other  day ; 
they  told  him  his  grandfather  had  been  in  love  w'ith 
her  :  he  asked  in  a  whisper,  “  How  many  children  has 
she  had  by  him?”  They  informed  him  of  the  manners  f 
of  that  time. 

*  A  feigned  name. 

■|-  Madame  de  Schomberg  who  is  here  spoken  of,  mother  of  the  mar¬ 
shal  then  living,  captivated  Louis  XIII.,  when  she  was  only  a  maid  of 
honour,  by  the  name  of  mademoiselle  d’Hautefort.  The  king’s  gal¬ 
lantry  exacted  so  little,  that  she  even  jested  upon  the  subject,  and  said 
he  talked  to  her  of  nothing  but  dogs,  horses,  and  hunting.  She  was 
handsome  and  discreet,  She  attached  herself  to  queen  Anne  of  Austria, 
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The  duke  da  Maine*  has  been  seen  at  court,  but  he 
has  not  yet  visited  the  queen  :  he  was  in  a  coach,  and 
saw  only  his  father  and  mother. 

The  chevalier  de  Chatillon  has  no  longer  any  thing 
to  seek  for  ;  his  fortune  is  made.  Monsieur  chose  ra¬ 
ther  to  give  him  the  office  of  captain  of  his  guards,  than 
mademoiselle  de  Grancey  that  of  lady  of  the  wardrobe. 
This  young  man  therefore  has  the  post  of  Vaillac,  and 
is  well  provided  for  :  they  say  Vaillac  is  to  have  d’Al- 
bon  s,  and  that  d’Albon  is  discarded.  I  told  you  how 
our  states  ended,  and  that  they  repurchased  the  edicts 
at  two  million  six  hundred  thousand  livres,  and  gave 
the  same  sum  as  a  gratuitous  gift,  making  together  five 
million  two  hundred  thousand  livres ;  that  the  air  was 
rent  with  cries  of  Long  live  the  king,  that  we  had  bon¬ 
fires,  and  sung  Te  Dcum,  because  his  majesty  was  kind 
enough  to  accept  it.  Poor  Sanzei  is  ill  with  the  mea¬ 
sles  :  it  is  a  disorder  that  soon  passes,  but  is  alarming 
from  its  violence. 

I  see  no  reason  to  ask  the  king’s  pardon  for  the  hu¬ 
mane  gentleman  who  was  guilty  of  assassination  :  the 
crime  is  of  too  black  a  nature.  The  criminals  who  were 
pardoned  at  Rouen,  were  not  of  this  stamp ;  it  is  the 
only  crime  the  king  refuses  to  pardon.  So  Beavron  has 
mentioned  it  to  the  abbe  de  Grignan. 

I  have  heard  the  ladies  at  the  palace  spoken  of  in  a 
way  that  made  me  laugh.  I  said  with  Montagne, 
“  Let  us  avenge  ourselves,  by  slandering  them.”  It  is 
however  true,  that  they  are  under  extreme  subjection. 

The  report  still  prevails,  that  the  prince  sets  out  on 
Monday.  The  same  day  M.  de  Saint  Luc  is  to  espouse 

and  shared  her  disgrace  during  the  life  of  Louis  XIII.  She  afterwards 
quarrelled  with  her  during  the  regency,  for  having  spoken  too  freely 
against  cardinal  Mazarin. 

*  The  king’s  eldest  son  by  veadarne  de  Montespan. 
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mademoiselle  de  Pompadour:  about  this  I  am  quite 
indifferent. 

Adieu,  my  dear ;  this  letter  is  growing  too  long  ;  I 
conclude  it  for  no  other  reason,  but  because  every  thing 
must  have  an  end.  I  embrace  Grignan,  and  beg  him 
to  forgive  me  for  opening  madame  de  Guise’s  letter;  I 
was  very  desirous  to  see  her  style;  my  curiosity  is  sa¬ 
tisfied  for  ever. 

Guilleragues  said  yesterday,  that  Pelisson  abused  the 
permission  men  have  to  be  ugly  *. 

LETTER  CCLXXX, 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Monday,  Jan.  S,  1674. 

Never  did  I  read  such  delightful  letters  as  vours,  my 
beloved  countess  ;  I  have  just  been  reading  one,  which 
has  charmed  me  :  I  have  heard  you  say,  that  I  have 
a  way  of  giving  an  agreeable  turn  to  the  most  trifling 
subjects.  I  am  sure,  my  dear,  I  may  with  justice  say 
it  of  you.  There  are  five  or  six  passages  in  your  last 
fetter,  that  have  a  brilliancy  and  sweetness  that  are 
irresistible.  I  do  not  know  where  I  must  begin  to  an¬ 
swer  you. 

I  have  a  great  inclination  to  talk  to  you  about  your 
fine  sunshine,  and  your  delightful  walks.  You  may 
well  say  I  am  married  a  second  time  to  Provence;  I 
shall  certainly  make  it  one  of  my  countries,  provided 
you  do  not  strike  this  out  of  the  number  of  yours.  You 
say  a  thousand  kind  things  to  me  on  the  coming  in  of 
the  new  year  ;  you  are  every  thing  to  me,  and  my  only 
study  is,  that  people  may  not  see  in  what  degree  yon 
are  dear  to  me.  I  have  passed  over  the  beginning  of  this 

*  An  expression  that  is  become  common,  but  which  was  new  at  that 
time,  or  it  would  not  have  been  worth  noticing,  . 
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year,  without  saying  a  syllable  to  you  on  the  occasion ; 
but  be  assured,  my  dear  child,  that  this  and  every  year 
of  my  life  will  be  a  continued  chain  of  love,  of  which 
every  link  is  devoted  to  you.  You  moralise  admirably  : 
it  is  certain,  as  you  say,  that  Time  flies  every  where,  and 
flies  swiftly.  You  exclaim  against  him,  because  he 
robs  you  of  some  portion  of  your  youth  and  beauty  ; 
but  he  leaves  you  still  a  large  share  :  for  my  part,  I 
cannot  behold  his  flight  without  horror,  when  I  consider 
that  he  is  every  day  bringing  me  nearer  to  old  age,  and, 
in  the  end,  to  death.  Of  this  nature  are  the  reflections 
of  a  person  at  my  time  of  life  ;  join  with  me,  my  dear 
child,  in  praying  that  I  may  draw  the  proper  conclu¬ 
sions  from  them  that  Christianity  teaches. 

This  grand  journey  of  the  prince  and  M.  de  Turenne, 
to  relieve  M.  de  Luxembourg,  is  come  to  nothing.  M. 
de  Monterei,  finding  his  army  somewhat  incommoded  in 
its  situation,  has  made  what  they  call  a  little  retreat ; 
so  that  M.  de  Luxembourg  is  once  more  at  liberty.  My 
son  is  the  only  one  who  set  out:  I  never  witnessed  pru¬ 
dence,  foresight,  and  impatience  like  his  ;  he  will  have 
the  trouble  of  returning,  but  that  is  nothing.  All  the 
other  warriors  are  here.  M.  de  Turenne  lias  brought 
back  a  great  many,  and  M.  de  Luxembourg  will  bring 
the  rest.  The.  ladies  of  the  palace  are  to  serve  for  a 
week  :  this  subjection,  of  four  waiting  during  dinner,  is 
an  unpleasant  circumstance  for  ladies  in  the  family 
way  ;  they  will  be  obliged  to  take  midwives  with  them 
in  their  excursions  with  her  majesty.  Madame  la 
marechale  dTdumieres  *  is  very  much  disconcerted  at 
being  obliged  to  stand  when  others  are  sitting :  if  she 
pouts,  she  will  pay  her  court  badly,  for  the  king  will 
have  submission.  I  believe  it  is  made  a  jest  of  at  Quan- 


*  Louise-Antoinette-Theresa  de  la  Chatre,  raarChale  d’Humi&res, 
was  not  a  duchess  till  the  ye ai  1690. 
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tovu  s ;  it  is  certain  there  is  a  place,  where  no  wife  i’s 
separated  from  her  husband  or  her  duties.  We  like  no 
noise,  unless  we  make  it  ourselves.  The  new  princes 
have  not  yet  made  ik-Tr  appearance;  some  of  them 
have  been  at  Saint  Germain,  but  they  have  not  yet 
been  seen.  There  are  plays  and  balls  at  court  every 
week.  The  king  is  to  dance,  and  Monsieur  is  to  lead 
out  mademoiselle  de  Blois* * * §,  to  avoid  leading  out  Made¬ 
moiselle  f,  whom  he  leaves  for  the  dauphin.  Thurs¬ 
day  next  they  play  the  new  opera  t  ;  it  is  a  most  en¬ 
chanting  piece,  there  are  some  places  where  the  music 
forced  tears  from  me  in  spite  of  myself;  I  ant  not  the 
only  one  who  has  been  thus  affected  :  madame  de  la 
Layette  leels  the  strongest  emotions  at  it. 

I  frequently  see  Corbinelli,  who  adores  you,  and  en¬ 
ters  fully  into  my  sentiments  for  you,  which  does  not 
a  little  add  to  my  love  for  him.  I  have  a  great  esteem 
for  Barbentane  §  ;  I  think  him  one  of  the  bravest  men 
in  the  world,  nay  even  romantically  so,  as  I  have  heard 
Bussy  say  a  thousand  times,  who  was  his  intimate 
friend  ;  they  were  brothers  in  arms.  I  hope  scon  to 
have  news  of  your  peace  being  concluded,  justilia  etpax 
osculatce sunt  ||  ;  do  you  understand  Latin  ?  you  are  very 
humorous  !  Adieu  my  child  :  you  are  no  where  for- 

*  Maria  Anne  de  Bourbon,  married  afterwards,  in  1683,  to  Louis  de 
Bourbon,  prince  of  Conti. 

+  Daughter  to  Monsieur,  afterwards,  in  1679,  queen  of  Spain. 

I  Cadmus,  written  by  Quinault,  and  set  to  music  by  Baptist  Lu'.li. 

§  A  man  of  quality  in  Provence  attached  to  the  prince.  Bussv,  irj 
his  Memoirs,  relates  an  extravagant  action  of  this  Barbentane.  He 
was  in  1647  at  the  siege  of  Ltfrida;  he  went  into  an  old  church,  dug 
up  a  corpse  that  had  been  newly  buried,  brought  it  into  the  midst  of 
his  jovial  companions,  one  of  whom  took  the  dead  man  by  the  other 
hand,  and  thus  began  to  make  him  dance.  A  duel,  in  which  one  of 
the  party  was  killed,  interrupted  these  orgies,  which  were  resumedlagain, 
after  they  had  bewailed  the  unfortunate  sufferer. 

!1  Righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed  each  other. 
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gotten.  Your  brother  is  convinced  of  your  regard  for 
him  ;  and  loves  you  with  equal  affection  he  says,  and  I 
believe  him. 

Monday,  afler  having  sent  my  packet  to  the  post. 

D’Hacqueville  is  just  arrived  with  a  piece  of  news, 
which  we  wish  you  to  know  by  this  post.  The  keeper 
of  the  seals*  is  made  chancellor  :  nobody  doubts  that 
it  is  to  give  the  seals  to  some  other  person.  The  news 
will  be  public  in  three  or  four  days  :  it  is  of  some  im¬ 
portance,  and  will  carry  a  great  weight  with  its  party. 

The  prince  sets  out  in  two  days,  and  M.  de  Turenne 
likewise,  though  ill  of  the  gout,  in  order  to  be  in  time 
at  the  rendezvous  at  Charleroi.  It  is  not  true  that  M. 
de  Monterei  has  retired,  nor  that  M.  de  Luxembourg  is 
at  liberty  ;  we  therefore  revoke  that  report,  and  give 
you  this  in  its  stead. 

LETTER  CCLXXXI. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Friday,  Jan.  12,  if, 74. 

Well,  your  peace  is  then  concluded  at  last.  The  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Rheims  and  Brancas  received  their  letters  be¬ 
fore  I  did  mine;  M.  de  Pomponne  sent  to  inform  me 
of  this  important  event  from  St.  Germain  ;  I  was  igno¬ 
rant  however  of  the  particulars,  but  now  I  know  all.  I 
advise  you,  my  child,  to  regulate  your  conduct  by  cir¬ 
cumstances ;  and  since  it  is  the  king’s  will  that  vou 
should  be  friendly  with  the  bishop  j-,  endeavour  to  obey 
him.  But  to  return  to  St.  Germain  :  I  was  there  three 
days  ago  ;  I  went  first  to  M.  de  Pomponne’s,  who  had 

*  Stephen  d’AIigre,  son  to  Stephen  d’AIigre,  abo  chancellor  of 
Fiance. 

-J-  Of  Marseilles, 
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not  yet  applied  lor  your  leave  of  absence,  but  is  to  send 
ior  it  to-day.  From  thence  we  went  to  the  queen’s  ;  I 
was  with  madame  de  Chaulnes  ;  there  was  nobody  to 
talk  but  me,  and  you  may  be  sure  I  was  not  deficient. 
The  queen  said  without  hesitation  that  you  had  been 
absent  for  more  than  three  years,  and  that  it  was  time 
tor  you  to  return.  From  court  we  went  to  madame  de 
Colberts,  who  is  extremely  civil,  and  well  bred.  Ma¬ 
demoiselle  de  Blois  *  danced  ;  she  is  very  pleasing  and 
graceful.  Desairs  says  she  is  the  only  one  whe  reminds 
him  of  you  :  he  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  her  dan- 
cing,  for  my  applause  was  required,  and  I  gave  it  with 
the  greatest  readiness.  The  duchess  de  la  Valiere  was 
there;  she  calls  her  little  daughter  mademoiselle ,  and 
the  young  princess  in  return  calls  her  pretty  mamma. 
M.  de  Vermandois  was  there  too.  No  other  children 
have  yet  made  their  appearance.  We  afterwards  went 
to  pay  our  respects  to  Monsieur  and  Madame  :  the  for¬ 
mer  has  not  forgotten  you,  and  I  never  fail  to  present 
your  dutiful  acknowledgements  to  him.  I  met  Vivonne 
there,  who  accosted  me  with,  “  Little  mamma,  I  beg 
you  will  embrace  the  governor  of  Champagne  f.” — 
"  And  pray  who  is  he  ?”  said  I. — “  Myself,”  replied 
he. — “You!”  said  I;  “pray  who  told  you  so  r” — 
“  The  king  has  just  informed  me  of  it.”  I  instantly 
congratu'ated  him.  The  countess  de  Soissons  was  in 
hopes  of  getting  this  post  for  her  son. 

Ihere  is  no  talk  of  taking  the  seals  from  the  chancel¬ 
lor  J  ;  the  good  man  was  so  surprised  at  this  additional 
honour,  that  he  began  to  fear  a  snake  in  the  grass,  and 
could  not  comprehend  the  reason  of  being  thus  loaded 

*  She  had  been  educated  by  madame  Colbert. 

This  government  was  vacated  by  the  death  of  Eugene  Maurice  of 
Saxony,  count  de  Soissons,  which  happened  June  7,  1673. 

+  Stephen  d’Aligre  was  keeper  of  the  seals  in  1672,  upon  the  death, 
of  chancellor  Seguier,  who  was  made  chancellor  of  France  in  1674. 
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with  dignities  :  "  Sire,”  said  he  to  the  king,  “  does 
your  majesty  intend  to  take  the  seals  from  me  ?” — “  No, 
no,  chancellor,”  replied  the  king,  "  go  sleep  in  peace.” 
And  indeed,  they  say,  he  is  almost  always  asleep :  there 
are  many  wise  conjectures  on  the  subject,  and  people 
cannot  understand  the  reason  of  this  augmentation  of 
favours. 

The  prince  set  out  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  J\I. 
de  Turenne  is  to  follow  to-day.  Write  to  Brancas,  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  daughter’s  being  in  the  queen’s 
household,  for  he  is  very  proud  of  it.  La  Troche  re¬ 
turns  you  many  thanks  for  your  kind  remembrance  of 
her.  Her  son  has  still  nose  enough  to  lose  half  of  it  at 
the  next  siege,  without  the  loss  being  very  apparent. 
It  is  said  that  the  Dew  *  begins  to  be  less  friendly  with 
the  Torrent ,  and  that  after  the  siege  of  Maastricht,  they 
entered  into  a  league  of  mutual  confidence,  and  saw  the 
Fire  and  the  Snow  every  day  of  their  lives  :  you  know 
all  this  could  not  last  long,  without  occasioning  great 
tumult,  nor  without  being  discovered.  The  Hail  f 
seems  to  me,  with  respect  to  the  reconciliation  between 
you  and  him,  like  a  man  who  goes  to  confession,  and 
keeps  one  great  sin  upon  his  conscience  :  by  what  other 
name  can  you  call  the  trick  he  lias  played  vou  ?  Still 
the  wise  heads  say,  you  must  speak,  you  must  ask,  you 
have  time,  and  that  is  sufficient :  but  do  not  you  wonder 
at  the  faggoting  of  my  letters?  I  leave  one  subject, 
you  think  I  have  done  with  it,  and  suddenly  I  resume 
it  again,  versi  sciolti.  Do  you  know  that  the  marquis 

*  The  Dew,  the  Torrent,  the  Fire,  and  the  Snow,  &o.  are  ciphers 
between  the  mother  and  daughter.  These  ciphers  do  not  always  mean 
the  same  persons.  In  this  place,  it  seems  that  madame  de  Monttepan 
is  the  Torrent,  madame  de  Vallibrc  the  Dew,  the  king  is  the  Fire,  and 
the  Snow  represents  the  queen. 

•f*  Apparently  the  bishop  of  Marseilles. 
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de  Sessac  is  here,  that  he  will  have  a  situation  in  the 
army,  and  will  probably  soon  be  presented  to  the  king? 
This  is  manifestly  predestination. 

Corbinelli  and  I  talk  of  Providence  every  day,  and 
we  say,  as  you  know,  from  day  to  day,  and  hour  to  hour, 
that  your  journey  is  determined.  You  are  very  glad 
that  you  have  not  to  answer  for  this  affair  ;  for  a  reso¬ 
lution  is  a  wonderful  thing  for  you,  quite  a  wild  beast- 
I  have  seen  you  a  long  time  deciding  on  a  colour  :  it  is 
a  proof  of  a  too  enlightened  mind,  which,  seeing  at  one 
glance  all  the  difficulties,  remains  suspended,  as  it  were, 
like  Mahomet  s  tomb  :  such  was  M.  Bignon,  the  great¬ 
est  wit  of  the  age ;  I,  who  am  the  least  of  the  present 
age,  hate  uncertainty,  and  love  decision.  M.  de  Pom- 
ponne  informs  me  you  received  your  leave  of  absence 
to-day  :  I  am  consequently  ready  to  do  every  thing  you 
wish,  and  to  follow,  or  not  to  follow,  the  advice  of  your 
friends. 

It  is  said  here,  that  M.  de  Turenne  has  not  yet  begun 
his  march,  and  that  there  is  no  farther  occasion  for  it, 
because  M.  de  Monterei  has  at  last  retreated,  and  M. 
de  Luxembourg  is  freed,  with  the  assistance  of  five  or 
six  thousand  men,  whom  M.  de  Schcmberg  assembled, 
and  with  whom  he  so  extremely  harassed  M.  de  Mon¬ 
terei,  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire  with  his  troops.  The 
prince  is  to  be  recalled,  and  all  our  poor  friends  with 
him  :  this  is  the  news  of  the  day. 

The  ball  was  dull,  and  ended  at  half  past  eleven.  The 
king  led  out  the  queen  :  the  dauphin,  Madame;  Mon¬ 
sieur,  Mademoiselle ;  the  prince  de  Conti,  the  great 
Mademoiselle  ;  the  count  de  Roche-sur-Yon,  mademoi¬ 
selle  de  Blois,  handsome  as  an  angel,  dressed  in  black 
velvet,  with  a  profusion  of  diamonds,  and  an  apron  and 
stomacher  of  point  lace.  The  princess  d’Harcourt  was 
as  pale  as  the  Commandeur  in  the  play  du  Festin  da 
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Pierre,  M.  de  Pomponne  has  desired  me  to  dine  with 
him  to-morrow  to  meet  Despreaux,  who  is  to  read  his 
-Art  of  Poetry, 


LETTER  CCLXXXII. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris,  Monday,  Jan.  15,  1674. 

Saturday  last  I  dined  with  M.  de  Pomponne  as  I  told 
yon,  and  was  there  till  five  o’clock,  enchanted,  trans¬ 
ported,  enraptured,  with  the  beauties  ofDespreaux’s  Art 
of  Poetry  •  d’Hacqueville  was  there,  we  often  talked  of 
the  pleasure  you  would  have  received  from  it.  M.  de 
Pomponne  recollected  that  one  day  when  you  were  a 
very  little  girl  at  your  uncle  de  Sevigne’s,  you  got  be¬ 
hind  a  large  window  with  your  brother,  and  said  you 
were  a  prisoner,  a  poor  unfortunate  princess  driven  from 
your  father’s  house  ;  your  brother,  who  was  as  hand¬ 
some  as  yourself,  and  you  were  as  handsome  as  an  an¬ 
gel,  played  his  part  extremely  well  :  you  were  nine 
years  of  age.  He  made  me  remember  the  day  perfect¬ 
ly  ;  he  never  forgets  one  moment  that  he  has  seen  you, 
and  promises  himself  great  pleasure  in  seeing  you  again, 
which  is  very  gratifying  to  me.  I  own  to  you,  my  dear! 
that  my  heart  is  bursting  with  joy,  but  I  shall  conceal 
it  till  I  know'  your  resolution. 

M.  de  Villars  is  returned  home  from  Spain,  and  has 
given  us  a  thousand  amusing  anecdotes  respecting  the 
Spaniards.  I  have  at  length  seen  La  Marans  in  hei°cell, 
for  it  is  nothing  else.  I  found  her  quite  in  dishabille, 
not  a  single  hair  upon  her  head,  with  a  coarse  coif  of 
old  Venice  point,  a  black  handkerchief  on  her  neck,  a 
faded  grey  gown,  and  an  old  petticoat.  She  seemed 
very  glad  to  see  me,  we  embraced  each  other  tenderly. 
She  does  not  seem  at  all  changed  ;  we  began  the  con¬ 
versation  by  talking  of  you  ;  she  appears  to  love  you  as 
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well  as  she  ever  did,  and  seemed  so  humble  that  it  is 
impossible  to  help  loving  her.  We  then  talked  of  the 
religious  life  she  had  lately  embraced.  She  assured  me 
it  was  true  that  God  had  vouchsafed  her  a  great  portion 
of  grace,  of  which  she  had  the  most  grateful  sense: 
that  this  grace  consists  in  great  faith,  profound  love  of 
God,  horror  for  the  world  and  its  vanities,  and  a  thorough 
distrust  of  herself;  adding,  that  if  she  were  to  go  abroad 
for  only  an  hour,  this  divine  spirit  would  evaporate.  In 
short,  she  seems  to  preserve  it  carefully  in  her  solitude 
like  a  bottle  of  fine  perfume  :  she  believes  the  world 
would  make  her  lose  this  precious  liquor,  and  she  even 
fears  the  parade  of  devotion  might  spill  it.  Madame 
de  Sehomberg  says  she  is  not  to  be  compared  to  madame 
de  Marans.  Her  savage  disposition  is  softened  into  a  pas¬ 
sion  for  retirement :  the  constitution  does  not  change  : 
she  is  even  exempt  from  the  folly  common  to  most  wo¬ 
men,  to  love  their  confessor  :  she  does  not  approve  Lhis 
tie,  and  never  speaks  to  him  but  at  confession.  She 
goes  on  foot  to  her  parish  church  ;  reads  all  our  books 
of  religion  ;  works,  prays  ;  has  a  fixed  time  for  every¬ 
thing  ,  takes  all  her  meals  in  her  own  room  ;  sees  ma¬ 
dame  de  Sehomberg  at  a  certain  hour;  hates  news,  as 
much  as  she  used  to  like  it ;  is  as  charitable  to  others, 
as  she  used  to  slander  them  ;  and  loves  the  Creator,  as 
much  as  she  loved  the  creature.  We  laughed  a  good 
deal  at  her  former  manners,  arid  turned  them  into  ridi¬ 
cule  :  she  has  not  the  least  air  of  the  Collette  sisters  : 
she  speaks  very  sincerely  and  very  agreeably  of  her  si¬ 
tuation  ;  I  was  two  hours  with  her,  without  being  at  all 
dull  :  she  reproached  herself  even  for  this  pleasure,  but 
without  the  least  affectation  ;  in  short,  she  is  much  more 
amiable  than  she  ever  was.  I  do  not  think,  my  dear 
child,  you  can  complain  that  I  have  not  been  particular 
enough. 

I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  the  7th.  I  own  to 
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you,  my  dearest,  that  the  joy  it  has  given  me  is  so  lively 
tnat  my  heart  can  scarcely  contain  it :  you  know  how 
strongly  it  feels,  and  I  should  hate  myself,  if  I  were  so 
waitnly  interested  in  my  own  affairs  as  in  yours.  At 
last,  ray  child,  you  are  coming  ;  this  is  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  to  me  of  all  :  but  I  atn  going  to  tell  you  some¬ 
thing  you  do  not  expect,  which  is,  that  I  solemnly  swear 
to  you,  that  if  M.  de  la  Garde  had  not  deemed  your 
journey  expedient,  and  that  if  it  really  were  not  so  for 
your  own  affairs,  I  would  not  have  taken  into  consider¬ 
ation,  at  least  for  this  year,  the  ardent  desire  I  have  to 
see  you,  nor  what  you  owe  to  my  infinite  affection  :  I 
know  how  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  reason,  what¬ 
ever  it  cost  me,  and  I  have  sometimes  as  much  strength 
in  my  weakness,  as  those  who  are  wiser.  After  this 
sincere  confession  I  cannot  conceal  from  you  that  I  am 
penetrated  with  joy,  and  that,  reason  concurring  with 
my  wishes,  I  am,  at  the  moment  I  write  to  you,  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied,  so  that  I  think  of  nothing  now  but  of 
receiving  yTou.  Do  you  know,  the  best  thing  after  your¬ 
self  and  AI.  de  Grignan  would  be  to  bring  the  coadju¬ 
tor  ?  you  will  not  perhaps  always  have  La  Garde  ;  and 
if  he  fails  you,  you  well  know  AI.  de  Grignan  is  not  so 
zealous  in  his  own  affairs  as  in  those  of  the  king,  his 
master  :  he  has  a  religious  care  of  those,  which  can 
only  be  compared  to  his  negligence  with  regard  to  his 
own.  When  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  speak,  no  one 
does  it  better,  and  we  cannot  therefore  but  wish  it. 
You  are  not  like  madame  de  Cauvisson,  to  act  alone  ; 
you  must  wait  eight  or  ten  years  ;  but  AI.  de  Grignan, 
you,  and  the  coadjutor,  would  do  admirably  together. 
Cardinal  de  Retz  is  just  arrived,  and  will  be  delighted  to 
see  you.  What  joy,  my  dear  child,  will  your  return 
occasion  !  but  above  all  things,  come  prudently.  It  is 
to  M.  de  Grignan  I  give  this  charge,  and  I  expect  him 
to  be  accountable  to  me.  I  have  written  to  the  coad- 
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jutor,  to  entreat  him  to  accompany  you  :  he  will  faci¬ 
litate  our  audience  with  the  two  ministers,  and  will  sup¬ 
port  his  brother’s  interest.  The  coadjutor  is  bold  and 
fortunate,  and  you  will  mutually  heighten  each  other’s 
consequence:  I  could  talk  till  this  time  to-morrow  upon 
the  subject.  I  have  written  to  the  archbishop.  Gain 
my  point  with  the  coadjutor,  and  give  him  my  letter. 

The  prince  is  come  back,  after  having  been  thirty 
leagues  on  his  journey.  M.  de  Turenne  did  not  go. 
M.  de  Monterei  has  withdrawn  his  forces,  and  M.  de 
Luxembourg  is  now  at  liberty.  Within  these  twenty- 
four  hours  the  chapel  at  St.  Germain  has  been  robbed 
of  a  silver  lamp,  worth  seventy  thousand  francs,  and  six 
candlesticks  of  the  same  metal,  each  of  them  taller  than 
I  am.  This  is  a  daring  insolence  *.  The  ropes  they 
made  use  of,  to  get  in,  were  found  by  the  Richelieu 
gallery.  No  one  can  conceive  how  the  robbery  could 
have  been  committed,  for  there  are  guards  continually 
going  that  way,  and  patrolling  about  all  night. 

Do  you  know  that  peace  is  talked  of  ?  M.  de  Chaulnes 
is  since  come  from  Britany,  and  is  to  set  out  again 
immediately  for  Cologne. 

*  The  duke  of  Saint-Simon  relates  a  still  more  extraordinary  robbery 
that  took  place  at  Versailles.  In  one  night  all  the  gold  ornaments  and 
fringes  were  stolen  from  the  state  apartment,  from  the  gallery  to  the 
chapel.  Whatever  inquiries  were  made,  no  trace  could  be  found  of  the 
robber.  But  five  or  six  days  after,  the  king  being  at  supper,  an  enor¬ 
mous  packet  fell  suddenly  upon  the  table  at  some  distance  from  him:  it 
contained  the  stolen  fringes,  with  a  note  fastened  to  it  with  these  words, 

<<  Bontems,  take  thy  fringes  again,  the  pleasure  pays  not  half  the  pain,” 
Saint-Simon  was  a  witness  of  this. 
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